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THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
GOTHIC SCULPTURE OF THE CATHEDRALS 
OF BURGOS AND LEON’ 


By FREDERICK B. DEKNATEL 


INTRODUCTION 


N the last quarter of the twelfth century in Spain as well as in France 

prototypes were created for the Gothic sculpture of the next century. The 

Pértico de la Gloria of the cathedral of Santiago de Compostela was decorated 

in a style which forecast important characteristics of later Gothic sculpture and 
is believed to have influenced important Gothic monuments of northern Europe.* 
At the same time in France at Senlis a portal was for the first time dedicated to 
the Triumph of the Virgin, a theme which was to be repeated often in the coming 
century. The Senlis sculpture, like that made at the same time at Noyon and 
St.-Denis, predicts the style of the opening years of the thirteenth century. In northern 
France there was an uninterrupted development from these works to the portals 
of Sens, Laon, and the porches of Chartres, and thence to the facades of Paris, 
Amiens, and Reims.’ In Spain, however, after the Pértico de la Gloria the advance 
toward Gothic stopped. In the last years of the twelfth and the beginning of the 
thirteenth century late phases of Romanesque prevailed. Even the work which 
directly followed the Pértico de la Gloria did not progress parallel with that of 
northern France toward Gothic. In Spain in the period during which the new style 
was being formed in France there is repetition and refinement of old formulas which 
in some cases produced remarkable works of art. Sculpture of the Gothic style of 
the thirteenth century appears in Spain only as a result of the presence there of 
sculptors from France and of the influence of the sculpture of the great cathedrals 
of the Ile-de-France. 

The way in which Gothic was introduced into Spain is not a unique phenomenon. 
Parallels exist in other regions of Europe. However, because of the geographical 
position of Spain one feature of the expansion of Gothic from northern France is 
brought out more clearly by the study of Spanish Gothic sculpture than by that 
of more northerly regions. This is the fact that it was not primarily accomplished 


1. I wish to express my thanks to those who Pilgrimage Sculpture, in American Journal of Arch- 
helped me gather material in Spain, especially to acology, 2nd. ser., XXVI (1922), pp. 49, 51 ff. 
Don Manuel Gémez-Moreno and Don Luciano Hui- 3. Emile Male, Le portail de Senlis et son in- 
dobro. I wish also to acknowledge my debt to my fluence, in Revue de l’art ancien et moderne, XXIX 
former teachers, the late Professor A. Kingsley Porter (1911), pp. 161 ff.; Marcel Aubert, French Sculpture 
and Professor Chandler R. Post. The publication of at the Beginning of the Gothic Period, Florence, 1929, 
this paper has been made possible by the Harvard- pp. 65 ff.; Louise Lefrancois-Pillion, Les scudpteurs 
Radcliffe Fine Arts Series. Srancgais du XIITe siécle, 2nd. ed., Paris, 1931, pp. 17 

2. A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of ff., 81x ff. 


the Pilgrimage Roads, Boston, 1923, I, p. 262, and 
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by means of the transmission of influences from regions near the Gothic centers 
to those more remote. Contrary to the statements of some writers, thirteenth century 
Gothic sculpture in Spain has no important points of relationship with sculpture 
in southern France. Invariably, the appearance of a new manner in the sculpture 
of that period in Spain can be accounted for only by the hypothesis of direct 
contact with northern France or of local invention. Judging from existing sculpture, 
certain centers in Spain were in closer contact with the Ile-de-France and therefore 
had more advanced and more flourishing Gothic schools than any place in France 
south of Bordeaux and Bourges. Styles seem to have come directly to Castile and 
Leon from the north without affecting intervening regions. 

In the thirteenth century artistic leadership was primarily in the towns and cities. 
It was in the building of the cathedrals of cities of northern France that Gothic 
architecture was developed and perfected and in decorating them that the styles of 
sculpture were created. This is as true of Spain as of France. Indeed in Spain 
the primacy of the large centers in Gothic is even more pronounced. This can be 
explained perhaps by the fact that it was a foreign style. A recent writer on the 
architecture of the period says that the Gothic of northern France penetrated Spain 
in spite of the persistence of local schools of Romanesque and and of a rival style, 
mudéjar, which was particularly favored by royal patronage.* The new religious 
art was imported by a few bishops in important centers who were aware of what 
was being done in France. For a long time it remained in the hands of the few 
and only in the fourteenth century did it become completely acclimated. Thus it is 
that small villages in Spain rarely yield “finds” to the searcher for thirteenth 
century Gothic, whereas not infrequently humble places possess significant works 
of Romanesque or of Gothic of the fourteenth century or later. 

The cathedrals of Burgos and Leon surpass by far all others in Spain in wealth 
of Gothic sculpture of the thirteenth century. They alone can be compared in this 
respect with the famous monuments of northern Europe. In other places in Spain 
where important architectural enterprises were undertaken in the thirteenth century 
either relatively little decorative sculpture was made, or it was not made until 
the next century, as at Toledo, or the buildings have undergone reconstruction and 
disaster which have completely transformed the exterior, as in the case of the 
cathedral of Cuenca. The sculpture of the cathedrals of Burgos and Leon is 
therefore the fundamental problem for the student of thirteenth century Gothic 
in Spain. It has this importance not only because of its quantity. We shall see 
that Burgos cathedral and its cloister were in construction from 1221 until the end 
of the third quarter of the century and that the cathedral of Leon was being 
built from the middle until the closing years of the century. The monumental 
sculpture of the two cathedrals covers almost as great a period—from the beginning 
of the second quarter to the end of the century. Therefore, its study involves not 
only the problem of the introduction of the first Gothic sculpture into Spain, but 
the formation of local styles, and the influence of later French schools on Spain. 


4. Elie Lambert, L’art gothique en Espagne, Paris, in Spain in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
1931, pp. 17 ff. The introduction to this work, pp. 7-27, with special reference to their effect on art. 
is an excellent summary of the historical conditions 
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In the sculpture of these two cathedrals the most important currents of Spanish 
Gothic sculpture of the period appear and its main trends of style and iconography 
can be traced. 

The location of Burgos and Leon no doubt had much to do with their becoming 
important centers of Gothic sculpture. They are in the region of Spain which had 
always been in close cultural contact with France. Both cities are on the pilgrimage 
road to Santiago de Compostela, which was so important in transmitting artistic 
knowledge in the Romanesque period. In the thirteenth century the pilgrimage was 
certainly less important for art, but the old means of communication still existed 
and permitted easy intercourse with the north. It has been said that in this century, 
from the point of view of the history of art, the pilgrimage road ended at Leon.’ 
In a sense this is true, for Gothic never really became established in Galicia, which 
lies to the west. Even in the fifteenth century at Noya the old Romanesque 
formulas were being repeated. However, Gothic did penetrate that far and at an 
early date, which certainly shows that the pilgrimage road had not lost all of its 
power of communicating influences. Indeed, there is good reason to believe that 
the first instance of the influence in Spain of French monumental sculpture of the 
thirteenth century is found in this remote region in the portal of the cathedral of 
Tuy. Though the Gothic elements in this portal are unmistakable, there is still 
much that looks back to the Romanesque in the execution of the sculpture. The 
distinction of possessing the first portal entirely in the style of the Gothic of the 
thirteenth century belongs to Burgos. Nevertheless, since Ty appears to antedate 
the earliest Burgos portal by a few years it has a certain archaeological importance 
which justifies examining its claim to priority and its Gothic elements before the 
main task of studying the sculpture of Burgos and Leon. 

* 
* * 

[he cathedral of Tay was constructed in two campaigns. The building of the 
earlier part, which is in a Romanesque style related to that of Santiago de Compostela, 
is probably referred to in a donation of Ferdinand II of Leon of the year 1180.° 
Later the walls were completed and the vaults of the nave were added in a Gothic 
style which is clearly northern French in origin.’ From the writings of Lucas of 
Ttiy we know that the cathedral was completed and dedicated by Bishop Egea in 
1224 or 1225.” A document of the latter year cited by a Spanish scholar actually 
mentions a portal of the cathedral. This is the will of Fernan Suarez dated June 26, 
1225, in which a bequest is left to complete the portal of Santa Maria of Tty.° 
Since the church possesses only one decorated portal of the period, it is unlikely 
that any other is referred to. On the face of it, there appears to be a conflict 
between the will and the statement of Lucas of Tty. The latter speaks of the 





5. dbid., p. 18. 

6. Vincente Lampérez y Romea, Historia de la 
arguitectura cristiana espatola en la edad media, 2nd. 
ed., Madrid, 1930, II, pp. 175 f. 

9. 20s Ole 

8. Adolfo Fernandez Casanova, J/g/esias medio- 


evales de Tuy, in Boletin de la Sociedad Espatola de 
Excursiones, XV (1907), p. 76. 

g. Loc. cit, The author speaks of the document 
as having been published by Antonio Lépez Ferreiro. 
I have not been able to discover where this publica- 
tion took place. 
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cathedral as having been completed, and yet the bequest clearly indicates that the 
portal which concerns us particularly was not entirely finished. Perhaps the two 
can be reconciled by supposing that the bequest was intended to pay for the final 
embellishment of the portal which had already been erected, possibly the painting 
of the sculpture. Such a view finds support in the fact that Fernan Suarez is called a 
shoemaker (zapetero). Jt is hard to believe that even the most prosperous shoemaker 
in Ty could have left sufficient funds for important work on a cathedral. Even if 
the bequest is interpreted to mean that the portal was still in the course of 
construction at the time the famous Tudensian says the cathedral was completed, 
its sculpture need be placed only several years after 1225. From the documents 
alone the portal of Tuy appears to be earlier than the first portal of Burgos cathedral, 
which we shall see was erected in about 1230. 

The style of the sculpture of the Tuy portal (Fig. 2) agrees with a date at the end 
of the first quarter of the thirteenth century, This was recognized by Emile Bertaux." 
Several writers since, however, have placed Tuy relatively late, “not before the 
end of the thirteenth century.” *' This opinion must, in part at least, be due to 
the fact that as a whole Galicia remained faithful to the Romanesque even after 
Gothic had become established in the rest of Spain. The Gothic architecture of 
the cathedral of Tuy is as unusual in the region as is its sculpture, yet it cannot 
be put in any period other than the first quarter of the thirteenth century in 
view of the date from contemporary sources cited above. Why should the sculpture 
which in a few ways shows the influence of French Gothic be put so much later 
than the architecture? There is nothing about the Gothic side of the Tuy sculpture 
in itself which points to the later date. As a matter of fact, it would be as rare 
in Galicia around 1300 as it is in about 1225. 

The style of the Tuy portal looks in two directions—to the sculpture of the Pértico 
de la Gloria” and to that of northern France of the opening years of the thirteenth 
century. Fundamentally, the former predominates, but there is also unmistakable 
influence from the foreign source. The drapery of Tty is more naturalistic than 
Compostela, even when the derivation from the older Galician portal is most evident, 
and that of certain figures, especially the Solomon and the Queen of Sheba of the 
right jamb, depends almost entirely on northern prototypes.” Clear indication of 
the provenance of the Gothic of TUy is not found in the style of its sculpture, but 
in the iconography of the lintel and tympanum. 

In the tympanum is the Adoration of the Magi and on the lintel the Annunciation 
to the Shepherds and the Nativity (Fig. 2). Placing these subjects in these particular 
architectural divisions is rare. It occurs in only two existing French portals of the 
thirteenth century, both of them dating from the opening years—the left portal of 
the north porch of the cathedral of Chartres and the left portal of the west facade 
of the cathedral of Laon (Fig. 3)."* Between Chartres and Tiy there is little in 


10. In André Michel, Histoire de /’art, Paris, 1905- 12. Buschbeck, of. cit., p. 71. 
1929, II, pt. 1, p. 272. 13. Cf. Mayer, in Apollo, II (1925), p. 12. 

1r. Ernst H. Buschbeck, Der Pértico de la Gloria, 14. It is equally uncommon in the twelfth century. 
Berlin, 1919, p. 71; August L. Mayer, Zhe Deco- The arrangement occurred on a lateral door of the 
vated Portal of the Cathedral of Tiy, in Apollo, \\ inner fagade of Vézelay. This twelfth century com- 


(1925), p. 8. position bears no similarity in detail to that of Tuy. 
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Fic. 4— Chartres, Cathedral: lympanum of Middle Door of West Facade 
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Fic. 5—Lurgos, Cathedral: Puerta del Sarmental 
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common except the position of the Adoration above and the scene of the shepherds 
and the Nativity below, but in addition to having the same subjects in the tympanum 
there is such correspondence between the lintels of Laon and Tty that there can 
be no question that the latter was inspired by the former.” In each the Virgin is 
lying in a bed which is in the center of the composition. Behind the bed is the 
Child in a crib with the animals peering into it. At Laon Joseph sits behind the 
bed at the foot. Columns at each end of the bed on both lintels mark off the remaining 
space into equal compartments. In one is the Annunciation to the Shepherds. In the 
other at Laon is the Annunciation to the Virgin. At Tuy near the head of the bed 
is a bearded man, seated, leaning on his staff. Behind him stands a woman holding 
a book, looking up and lifting her right hand in surprise at an angel with a scroll 
who appears in the sky above. Instead of the Annunciation to Joachim and Anna, 
which has been suggested as the scene represented by these three figures,”* Joseph as 
part of the Nativity, and the Annunciation to the Virgin are intended. The attitude and 
attribute of the seated man are the same as in the Joseph at Laon and are invariably 
given to that person in representations of the period. The female figure is like the 
Virgin of the Annunciation of Laon in costume, attribute, and gesture, differing 
only in her upraised hand. The unusual position of the angel at Tay may be accounted 
for by the lack of space due to the location of the figure of Joseph, or perhaps there 
was a desire for symmetry with the flying angel above the shepherds. Furthermore, 
the Annunciation to Joachim and Anna would be decidedly out of place beside 
scenes of the Nativity and the Annunciation to the Shepherds. All of the most 
important elements of the Laon iconography, then, are repeated at Tuy with one 
difference in arrangement—the positions of the Annunciations in relation to the 
central scene are reversed at Ttiy. Copies in reverse are familiar phenomena in 
mediaeval sculpture. 

Other departures from Laon in the Spanish lintel are of the character which is 
to be expected in a repetition at such a great distance from its model and executed 
in an eclectic style, predominantly archaic. In the central scene the clarity and 
the dignity of the Laon composition and part of its iconographic significance have 





An explanation of the infrequency of the combination 
of these subjects in the thirteenth century is the great 
popularity of the theme of the Triumph of the Virgin, 
which became the accepted subject with which to 
honor her in sculpture. 

15. Bertaux, op. cét., p. 273, recognized that the 
Tuy relief recalls Laon and the portal of St. Ann of 
Paris. The comparison with the latter is justified 
because on its lintel the scenes of the Infancy are 
represented. There is no direct connection with Tuy, 
however. The Paris tympanum and the earlier one 
of the right portal of the west facade of Chartres, 
from which it is derived, go back to the type of the 
Adoration tympanum of St.-Gilles. From it they took 
the feature of the Virgin enthroned, but in place of 
the Magi, Joseph, and an angel, were placed adoring 
angels (Aubert, of. cit., p. 65). Below at both Char- 
tres and Paris scenes of the Infancy of Christ were 
introduced. At Laon this feature was retained on 
the lintel, but the iconography of the tympanum 


repeats that of St.-Gilles, which undoubtedly directly 
inspired it (Richard Hamann, Die Salzwedeler Ma- 
donna, in Marburger Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenscha/t, 
III (1927), p. 109). The late Professor Porter showed 
that the Adoration of St.-Gilles came from Beaucaire 
and that that in turn appears to have been influenced 
by a relief of the Puerta de las Platerias of Santiago 
de Compostela (Pilgrimage Roads, 1, pp. 247, 272). 
Thus, portals at Santiago and Tuy, though separated 
by more than a hundred years, are related through 
intervening monuments in France. This would bea 
more striking example of the migration of motives 
along the pilgrimage routes if Tuy had followed the 
Laon tympanum as closely as it did the lintel. The 
Laon portal is to be dated in the opening years of 
the thirteenth century; 1205 is given by Aubert (of. 
cit., p. 65). See also M. L. Broche, Laon, in Con- 
grées archéologique, LXXVIII, pt. I (1911), pp. 162 ff, 
16. Fernandez Casanova, of. cit., p. 96. 
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been lost chiefly because the sculptor placed two curtains over the bed instead of 
one and increased their size so that their folds together with those of the drapery 
over the Child and the Virgin almost fill the entire space. There is no room for 
the symbolic altar on which the crib rests at Laon” and Joseph had to be placed 
outside of the central division. The Virgin at Laon rests her head on her arm 
with truly antique dignity, but at Tuy she simply lies quietly in her bed. There 
is closer correspondence with Laon in the scene of the shepherds than in any other 
division of the lintel, but there are some discrepencies in details. Only two shepherds 
are represented instead of three, which can be explained by the fact that at Laon 
one of the three figures is almost hidden by another. Also the position of the angel 
differs. All of these failures to follow the French relief closely, including the unusual 
representation of the Annunciation to the Virgin, can be attributed to the lack of 
clear understanding of the Ttiy sculptor of the scenes he was copying. There is 
nothing that points to a source other than Laon for the iconography. 

Above each division of the Tiy lintel are trefoil arches with castellated spandrels 
supported by the columns at the ends of the bed and by others at the ends of the 
lintel. Under the central arch are four angels holding two crowns, a charming motive. 
These features do not occur on the left door at Laon, but the conventionalized clouds 
which separate its lintel and tympanum are repeated above the arches of the 
Spanish lintel."* A definite connection between the two portals is the way in which 
the jambs of both are carried up to the level of the top of the lintel so that the 
molding above the capitals of the engaged columns is a continuation of that which 
is between the lintel and the tympanum. This is found elsewhere, for example in the 
transept portals of Reims and at Senlis, but it is rare enough to be taken as further 
evidence of Tiy’s dependence on the French cathedral. 

Aside from the fact that the Adoration of the Magi is represented on each, the 
tympana of Laon and Tty have no resemblance to each other. In the Spanish one 
the Virgin’s throne is no longer framed by an arch and she turns slightly to the 
left instead of being in a strictly frontal position. A new figure, Herod, is introduced 
at the extreme left, and a superfluous, diminutive Magus intrudes between the Virgin 
and Joseph in the place occupied by the angel at Laon. Above the Virgin’s head 
are two angels, a feature which is also found at Chartres and in the tympanum of 
the Goldene Pforte of the cathedral of Freiberg in Germany. The top of the 
tympanum is filled with clumsy architectural decoration and in the archivolts the 
Tuy sculptor employed foliate decoration entirely. It is curious that as he worked 
upward from the lintel his knowledge of Laon disappeared. 

No comparison of the iconography of the jamb figures of Tuy and Laon is possible 
because the original statues of the latter have been destroyed. The figures of the 
Spanish portal are as follows: on the left, beginning next to the door, John the 


17. Emile Male, Z’art religieux du X/Il¢ siécle en 
France, 6th. ed., Paris, 1925, p. 188. 
18. The arches at Tuy are similar to those of the 


storation reflects the original scheme, in which case 
the arches at Tuy could be considered as derived 
from it, but this is very doubtful because old photo- 


lintel of the central portal of the Laon facade as it 
is at present restored, with the difference that in the 
latter the central arch is not trefoiled. The Laon 
lintel is entirely modern. It is possible that the re- 


graphs of the portal before the restoration show that 
the original lintel had been replaced by one without 
sculpture over a depressed arch. See Male, in Revue 
de l’art ancien et moderne, XXIX (1922), fig. 8. 
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Baptist, St. Peter, a prophet, and Moses; on the right, a beardless figure, probably a 
prophet, a bearded man of uncertain identity with a crucifix,” the Queen of Sheba, 
and Solomon holding a model of the temple, There is a logical connection, however, 
between the figures which can be identified. In the thirteenth century Moses was 
represented as a precursor of Christ because his act of giving the Old Law forecast the 
New. He is placed on the jambs of the portal of the Triumph of the Virgin at Senlis 
and Chartres and is found among figures originally prepared for a similar portal on the 
west facade of Reims.” Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, because they symbolize 
Christ and the Church or because the visit of the Queen of Sheba forecast the visit of 
the Magi to the Infant, are placed next to jamb figures representing the Adoration at 
Amiens on the portal which has the tympanum and lintel devoted to the Triumph of 
the Virgin.** On the jambs of this portal at Chartres are the Baptist and St. Peter, 
the former because he announced the coming of Christ and the latter because he 
symbolizes the establishment of the Church and the reign of the Gospels.” Prophets 
are placed beside the Annunciation and the Visitation of the jambs of the Infancy 
portal of Chartres. All of the Tuy figures, then, are appropriate on a thirteenth 
century portal honoring the Virgin. Therefore it may, perhaps, be assumed that 
some of these figures, at least, were on the former jambs of the portal at Laon 
which furnished the model for the Tuy lintel. Others may have been borrowed from 
the central portal—Moses, the Baptist, and St. Peter have been seen to belong with 
the iconography of the Triumph of the Virgin at Chartres, so it is quite likely that 
if they were represented at Laon they were placed on the portal of the same subject. 
There is a further reason for believing that the facade of Laon lies behind the 
iconography of the Tay jambs. The Queen of Sheba, Solomon, the Baptist, and two 
prophets are on the jambs of the Goldene Pforte of Freiberg in Saxony.” There, as 
at Tty, the iconography was derived from Laon, but with the difference that in the 
tympanum and archivolts of the single portal were combined the themes of the 
Adoration, Coronation, and Last Judgment of the three portals of the French facade. 

The analogy between the famous German portal and that of TUy is interesting. 
Although so very widely separated geographically they felt the influence of Laon 
at about the same time and in the same way. The style of both is predominantly 
late Romanesque, and the relationship to the French cathedral lies chiefly in 
iconography. However, as a work of art, the portal of TGy cannot be compared to 
the Goldene Pforte, which is one of the glories of the German Middle Ages. 
In themselves the Tuy sculptures are provincial works of little merit. They had no 
important influence on later Spanish sculpture. Gothic became established in Spain 
in other more important centers. At Burgos not long after the portal of Tay was 
executed sculptors from northern France were working. They introduced the first 
truly thirteenth century style into Spain. Nevertheless, at Tuy is the earliest example 
of a sculptured portal under influence from that region. Its significance lies in the 


19. Could this be Jeremiah, who usually has a 20. Male, X///¢ siécle, p. 158. 
cross enclosed in a halo, as on the north porch of at. Lae. eit, 
Chartres? Fernandez Casanova, of. cit., p. 95, calls 22. lbid., p. 178. 
him St. Paul. For illustration see Mayer, in Apollo, 23. Adolf Goldschmidt, Die Skulpturen von Frei- 


II (1925), pp. 10, 12. berg und Wechselberg, Berlin, 1924, pp. 11, 16 f. 
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fact that it is a harbinger of the artistic dominance of northern France during the 
rest of the century. 


PART I. THE CATHEDRAL OF BURGOS 
CHRONOLOGY OF CONSTRUCTION 


The construction of a new cathedral at Burgos brought into existence the first 
great workshops of Gothic sculptors in Spain. Within a period of about thirty years 
the portals of both transepts and the three portals of the west facade were decorated 
with sculpture. Nothing of the decoration of the west facade, which must have been 
the most important part of the sculptural program of the whole cathedral, remains 
there but two very small fragments carved with foliage. In the eighteenth century 
the portals were stripped because the sculpture was badly weathered and some of 
it seemed in danger of falling.“ In spite of this loss Burgos remains unusually 
rich in sculpture of the thirtheenth century. In addition to the transept portals, 
other parts of the cathedral received sculpture at that time. Figures were placed 
in the galleries of the transepts and of the west facade, on the two western towers, 
and along the balustrade of the nave and transepts. In the interior the archivolts of 
the entire triforium were lavishly decorated with heads. Sometime after the cathedral 
was completed a cloister was built. A sculptured portal was made to lead into it 
from the church, and in the cloister itself statues were placed on the walls and 
groups were made for each of the four piers of the corners. 

The new cathedral replaced a Romanesque edifice which had been built in the 
reign of Alfonso VI of Castile.” It was in this old cathedral that St. Ferdinand 
of Castile was married to Beatrice of Swabia in 1219.” A year and a half after his 
marriage the king made a gift to the cathedral of Burgos in recognition of the 
services of Bishop Maurice, who had gone to Germany and brought back his 
bride.” A month after this, on July 20, 1221, the first stone of the new cathedral 
was laid by the king and the bishop.” In July, 1223, Pope Honorius III granted 
a special indulgence to those who made contributions to the new building.” By the 
year 1230 enough of the new cathedral had been completed to permit celebration 
of religious sérvices in it. We know this because in that year, “at the time of our 
translation into the new building,’ Bishop Maurice issued new regulations for the 
chapter of the cathedral, the “Concordia Mauriciana.”” This document in itself 
allows the inference that the work was begun at the east end since in all probability 
translation of the cult would await the completion of the apse and the part around 


24. Manuel Martinez y Sanz, //is/oria del templo Sanz, op. cit., p. 14; Serrano, op. cit., p. 61. Both 





catedral de Burgos, Burgos, 1866, pp. 23 ff. 

25. Henrique Flérez, Espatia Sagrada, Madrid, 
1779, XXVI, p. 307. 

26. It has been thought that this demonstrated 
the inadequacy of the old building: Luciano Serrano, 
Don Mauricio, obispo de Burgos y fundador de su 
catedral, Madrid, 1922, pp. 58 ff. 

27. Martinez y Sanz, of. cit., p. 13; Serrano, op. 
cit, p. 49, quotes a part of the document. 

28. Flérez, op. cit., XXVI, p. 306; Martinez y 
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1221 and 1222 are given in the records as the year 
of the laying of the first stone. See Lambert, of. cit., 
p. 220. 

29. Serrano, op, cit., p. 65, gives part of the text 
of the document. Lambert, of. cit., p. 296, publishes 
a transcription of the text of the bull from the Vatican 
archives. 

30. Serrano, op. cit., Appendix XIII, pp. 143 ff., 
publishes the entire document. 
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the high altar.** Positive proof that this was the case has been collected by Lambert 
from a study of the architecture, which indicates clearly that the eastern part of the 
cathedral is earlier than the western.” He noticed that east of the transepts the 
form of the tracery of the triforium, the moldings of the bases of the piers, the 
capitals at the springing of the vaults, and the height of the vaults themselves differ 
slightly from those of the rest of the church. He concludes that there were two 
campaigns of building at Burgos and that 1230 marked the end of the first one. 
He finds evidence that the first campaign ended in that year and indications of the 
point to which the work had been carried by then in data concerning a chapel in 
the north transept. This is the former chapel of St. Nicholas, now dedicated to the 
Nativity. In 1230 Pedro Diaz de Villahoz left a bequest for the completion of the 
chapel.” The building therefore had not been carried beyond that point by that 
date. The profiles of the moldings of the bases of the piers change in both transepts 
near the ambulatory just about at the entrance to the former chapel of St. Nicholas 
in the north transept and the corresponding chapel in the south transept. Study of 
the sculpture of Burgos bears out in general Lambert’s conclusions. 

Before taking up the sculpture in detail, the documentary evidence for the later 
history of the cathedral can be briefly reviewed. In 1238 Bishop Maurice died and 
was buried in the choir of his cathedral, which at that time was in the usual place 
east of the transepts.** The coro in the nave where his body rests now was not 
constructed until the sixteenth century.” After his death the work continued. A bull 
of Innocent IV dated 1243 granted indulgences in anticipation of the consecration of 
the cathedral.” The building was not completed at this time, for it was not until 1260 
that the consecration actually took place. In April of that year Pope Alexander IV 
granted indulgences for the same reasons as those of Innocent IV.” On July 20, 
according to missals of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries mentioned by 
Serrano, the consecration took place.” At this time the thirteenth century cathedral 
was certainly completed.” 

Lambert believes that a little before the bull of Innocent IV of 1243 the second 
campaign was begun.” This opinion and his idea of the dates and extent of the 
first campaign are confirmed by study of the style of the sculpture with one 
important exception—the decoration of the portal of the south transept, the Puerta 
del Sarmental, should be included with the work of the first campaign. The distinction 
between the transepts and nave and the choir and chevet that Lambert noticed in 
the architecture exists also in the sculptured decoration of the triforia of these parts. 
Around the archivolts of the triforium of the entire cathedral are decorative heads, 
many of which are of remarkably high quality.“ The heads in the arches east of the 


31. Jbid., p. 65. 39. Lambert, of. cit., p. 222, expresses this opin- 

32. Op. cit., pp. 221 f. ion. 

33. Martinez y Sanz, op. cit., p. 124. 40. Loc, cit. 

34. Serrano, of. cit., p. 120. 41. All the heads decorating the triforium are of 

35. Martinez y Sanz, op. cit., pp. 74 f. and Ap- the period of the original construction of the cathe- 
pendix XV. dral except those of the bays nearest the crossing, 

36. Published by Lambert, of. cit¢., p. 297. which were rebuilt in the sixteenth century after they 

37. Serrano, op. cit., p. 66. had been destroyed by the falling of the tower over 


38. Op. cit., p. 66. the crossing. 
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transept (Fig. 31) are smaller, as Lambert observed,® are separated by foliage, which 
does not occur in the decoration of the triforium in the western parts of the church, 
and are of different workmanship. Also they have an archaic character, particularly 
in the carving of the eyes, which are not sunk into the sockets, while in the transepts 
and nave the heads are of a developed Gothic style (cf. Figs. 32-37). The sculptors 
who first decorated the cathedral were clearly unacquainted with the conventions 
and style of the Gothic of the second quarter of the thirteenth century of northern 
France, which was familiar to those who sculptured the heads for the rest of 
the church. 

In every respect the transepts are uniform with the nave, but, as has been said, 
they differ in significant ways from the eastern part of the cathedral. They therefore 
unquestionably belong to the second campaign. There are sound reasons for 
believing, however, that the portal of the south transept, the Puerta del Sarmental, 
was made during the first campaign and that either the portal alone was erected 
at that time or it was left to be put up by later builders. Making decoration for 
a portal before the part of the building to which the portal is to lead has been 
constructed was a practice common enough among Gothic builders. At Reims the 
jamb statues now on the right portal of the west facade were made very early in 
the period of the construction of the cathedral, but the nave and the west facade 
were not built until many years later. The cathedral of Cologne was begun 
simultaneously at both the east and the west ends, but the nave was not completed 
in the Middle Ages. The reémployment of portals of earlier buildings in the Gothic 
period is, of course, very familiar because of the famous examples at Chartres and 
Bourges. There is no reason why the Puerta del Sarmental should not be considered 
earlier than the rest of the south transept facade and the transept itself. The evidence 
drawn from a comparison of the portal with that of the other transept, the Puerta 
de le Coroneria or de los Apostoles, and with the rest of the sculpture of the 
cathedral indicates that this was actually the case. 

A number of things point to there having been a considerable interval of time 
between the execution of the two transept portals. The arches of the arcade beneath 
the feet of the jamb figures are more pointed on the north transept (Fig. 19) than 
on the south (Fig. 5), and those of the former contain a trefoil which the latter 
lack. The spandrels of this arcade on the north are decorated with crowded foliage, 
which is spiky and dry and seems to be poorly copied from the simpler, well-carved 
leaves of the corresponding places on the south door. Around the archivolts of the 
Puerta de la Coroneria are the remains of a band of fully developed leaves, while 
in this place on the Puerta del Sarmental are crockets in the form of buds which 
are characteristic of the earliest Gothic. It is significant that between the style of 
the sculpture of the latter and that of the former, though there are some points of 
contact, there are far greater differences. The sculpture of the Puerta del Sarmental 
bears no closer relationship to any of the rest of the sculpture of the cathedral or 
the cloister. That of the north transept, however, is definitely related to that of the 
cloister portal which is dated about 1270, as will be seen below. Also the few 
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remaining fragments of the decoration of the west facade are similar to parts of 
the Puerta de la Coroneria. On the right side of the west facade there is a small 
piece of an arch carved with foliage very like that of the spandrels of the jambs of the 
north transept portal. The feature of two blind trefoil arches under a relieving arch 
which is above the jambs, flanking the archivolts, occurs on the north and in a 
modified form is still to be seen on the west but not on the south facade. The 
decoration of the north portal is, then, characteristic of the work of the second 
campaign, while that of the Puerta del Sarmental stands apart from that of the later 
portions of the cathedral. Study of the style of the sculpture of the Puerta del 
Sarmental will reveal other reasons why the portal must be considered to have been 
made during the first campaign, or at least before the second campaign was begun. 


THE PuERTA DEL SARMENTAL 


Lconography 


In contrast to Tuy, the style of the greater part of the sculpture of the Puerta 
del Sarmental (Fig. 5) is completely Gothic, but its iconography belongs to an earlier 
tradition. With it can be begun study of sculpture in Spain which is truly of the 
thirteenth century in form and character. Yet the subject and its arrangement are 
archaic. This clothing of old ideas in the most advanced style of the time indicates 
that the iconography must have been determined by someone other than the man 
who executed the sculpture. It does not seem likely that the master whose work 
shows him to be the product of one of the most important thirteenth century ateliers 
of northern France would have devised a composition that had been long obsolete 
in the region from which he came to Spain. The determination of the iconography 
was probably done by local ecclesiastics who were either ignorant of decoration of 
the portals of the cathedrals which were then being built in France, or who, while 
aware of new work going on, still clung to old formulas. We know that Bishop 
Maurice had traversed France in 1219.” Therefore, since he doubtless saw new 
portals being erected at Chartres, Paris, and Reims, preference for the older tradition 
is perhaps the reason that at Gothic Burgos an arrangement carried out at Chartres 
about a hundred years before is found. 

In the center of the tympanum (Fig. 1) Christ is seated, blessing with His right 
hand and holding a book in His left. Around Him are the symbols of the evangelists, 
and in the angles of the tympanum are writing evangelists, one in each lower corner 
and two at the top. On the lintel are the twelve apostles, and in the archivolts are 
angels, occupying the inner row, and elders of the Apocalypse the two outer ones. 
Except for the writing evangelists, these figures and their arrangement are essentially 
like those of the central door of the west facade of Chartres (Fig. 4) and works related 
to it. Burgos, it is true, has departed further from the Chartres tradition than 
merely adding the figures of the evangelists themselves. To bring the Spanish portal 
really close to Chartres in iconography it is necessary to make a good many 
additions and subtractions. In the tympanum of Burgos only the figure of Christ and 


43. Serrano, op. cit., pp. 44 ff. 
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the symbols of the evangelists can be retained. The writing evangelists at the sides, 
the cloud which divides off the top register, and the three angels and two writing 
evangelists which occupy that area must be taken away. A mandorla should be 
supplied for the figure of Christ. The two upper symbols of the evangelists should 
have their positions reversed.“ Colonnettes have to be supplied for the arcade over 
the apostles of the lintel. Burgos lacks the unidentified figures at either end of the 
Chartres apostles. In the Burgos archivolts six figures which are neither angels nor 
elders must be subtracted. These are the most obvious changes which must be made 
to make Burgos closely parallel Chartres. Drastic as these are, they leave the main 
iconographical features intact. At the core the Burgos composition is a repetition of 
the type of Chartres, which is surprising considering that almost a century separates 
the two monuments. 

The French scholar, Bertaux, saw other origins for this iconography.” He suggested 
that the central part of the composition of the tympanum, the Christ and the symbols, 
continued a tradition established in twelfth century Spanish portals. The writing 
evangelists he compared to those surrounding the figure of Christ in the ruined portal 
of the church of Donnemarie-en-Montois near Paris. The objection to considering the 
main part of the Burgos iconography as locally inspired is that no earlier Spanish 
examples of the Christ and four symbols have the accompanying angels and elders in 
the archivolts and the apostles on the lintel, which are features of the Chartres 
composition. This applies also to Donnemarie. Furthermore, in the French tympanum 
and those related to it iconographically at St.-Benoit-sur-Loire and Mofitier-St.-Jean 
the evangelists, instead of being outside a central feature composed of the Christ and 
symbols, as at Burgos, are immediately next to the figure of Christ with the symbols 
at the extremities. At St.-Benoit and Mofttier-St.-Jean the evangelists are clearly being 
inspired to write by their symbols; probably this was intended also at Donnemarie. 
At Burgos there is no relationship between the two. The evangelists have simply been 
added to a composition taken bodily from another source. 

The origin of the additions at Burgos to the Chartres scheme is not easy to 
determine. It can be pointed out that writing evangelists and their symbols occur on 
the Pértico de la Gloria at Santiago de Compostela. This conceivably may have 
suggested the use of the theme at Burgos. The type of evangelist at Burgos, however, 


44. The symbols of the evangelists at Burgos vary frontal in the Didelot collection at the University of 
from the positions usually given them. Instead of Montpellier, published by Emile Bonnet, Un autel 
the symbol of Matthew being above at Christ’s right, inédit du XIIlfe siécle, Paris, 1912, pp. 9 ff.; ona 
the lion below on the same side, the eagle above, carving now in a church at Durham illustrated by 








and the bull below on the other side as at Chartres 
and in most mediaeval representations, the positions 
of the symbols of the man and the eagle are reversed. 
Departures from the normal arrangement are not 
uncommon but usually both figures on each side are 
in reverse positions. Examples of this type of varia- 
tion can be cited at Cividale, on the slab of a font 
in the baptistry, in the ambulatory of St.-Sernin of 
Toulouse, on the facade of the cathedral of Angou- 
léme, at St.-Aventin, at Avallon, on the Portico de 
la Gloria at Santiago de Compostela, and in many 
other works, The much rarer arrangement of the 
Puerta del Sarmental is found on a marble altar 


Edward S. Prior and Arthur Gardner, An Account 
of Mediaeval Figure Sculpture in England, Cambridge, 
1912, p. 248, fig. 265; and in Spain at Santibafiez 
de Zarzaguda (Burgos) and Sampeder (Barcelona), 
illustrated by A. Kingsley Porter, Spanish Romanesque 
Sculpiure, Florence, 1928, II, figs. 114, 122. There 
is a similar disposition on the facade of the church 
of Ste.-Croix at Bordeaux but this facade has suffered 
a drastic restoration. There seems to be no arch- 
aeological significance in variations from the normal 
arrangement of the symbols. Professor A. M, Friend 
has confirmed this opinion. 
45. Op. cit., p. 274. 
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is much more like that of the writing St. Matthew in the Louvre said to be from the 
jubé of Chartres, which has been compared to the Burgos figures by André Michel.” 
Another French example of the same character is found in the left side of the 
archivolts of the Porte de la Vierge Dorée of the cathedral of Amiens. Both these 
French works are dated later than the Burgos portal, but they show that from 
whatever source the iconographical conception of the Burgos scheme came, the 
representation of the evangelist can be called entirely thirteenth century in manner.“ 

There are departures from the model at Chartres in the archivolts of the Puerta del 
Sarmental (Figs. 16,17). Twenty-three elders appear instead of twenty-four—a seraph 
intrudes at the left of the apex of the middle archivolt in place of the twenty-fourth. 
Also in the two outer rows are six voussoirs decorated with several figures each group 
of which recalls representations of the Liberal Arts, though it is not possible to 
discover any logical interpretations for them all.“ 

There is little of the twelfth century in the iconography of the lower part of the 
portal (Fig. 5). The present jamb figures are not contemporary with the rest of the 
The inner- two on each side are not mediaeval works. The outer ones 
have been compared by Bertaux aud Mayer to Gothic sculpture in southern France.” 
In style, however, they have nothing to do with the rest of the portal. They are 
obviously later than the thirteenth century work and according to Martinez y Sanz 
were only placed on the Sarmental jambs in 1863.” What remains of the original 
sculpture is a splendid figure of a bishop on the trumeau (Fig. 8), carved figures 
serving as corbels to support the lintel, and decorated capitals and spandrels in 
the jambs. The bishop is traditionally identified as Maurice, the founder of the 
Gothic cathedral. He died in 1238, a few years after the probable date of the 
sculpture. It may be doubted that a statue of a contemporary would have been given 
such a prominent place on a thirteenth century portal, but the difficulty in rejecting 
the local identification is that no satisfactory alternative presents itself.’ The console 


sculpture. 


46. Saint Matthieu? in Monuments et Mémoires are broken off at the elbows, but the hands must 





Piot, XIII (1906), p. 60. 

47. Professor A. M. Friend pointed out to me 
that in the addition of the writing figures the Burgos 
tympanum resembles more closely than Chartres 
certain illuminations in Carolingian manuscripts. 

48. In each case there is an adult accompanied 
by one or more smaller persons, that probably are 
intended for children. Second from the top of the 
middle row on the right is a seated figure striking 
bells, with a smaller person standing next to him 
doing the same thing. In the corresponding voussoir 
of the outer archivolt on the other side an organ is 
being played. Both of these suggest the art of music, 
or perhaps two tones of music. The two top vous- 
soirs of the right side of the outer archivolt contain 
groups which resemble each other. In the lower one 
a figure appears to be instructing two children from 
a book, and abovea single child seems to be listening 
to an older person read. Can both of these represent 
Grammar? In the fourth voussoir from the bottom 
in the outside row on the left is a bearded man with 
a tablet in his lap and a child at either side. The 
child at the left seems to be drawing with a compass 
on a slab in his lap. The arms of the large figure 


have been in a position which could be that of 
holding a compass. Geometry is perhaps intended 
here. In the top voussoir of the same archivolt a 
seated figure holds up a vial and looks at it while a 
smaller person stands by. In the archivolt of the 
left window of the Laon west facade Medicine exa- 


mines urine in exactly this way. (See Auguste Bouxin;. ~: 


La cathédrale de Laon, Laon, 1902, p. 114; Male, 
XI[fe siécle, p. 92, cites other examples.) 

49. Op. cit., p. 274, and Gotik in Spanien, Leipzig, 
1928, p. 44. 

50. Op. cit., p. 31. 

51. The only sainted bishops connected with the 
history of the diocese of Burgos before the thirteenth 
century are St. James Major, who is the legendary 
founder, and his disciple, St. Indalecio, the legendary 
first bishop. Both are associated with Oca, the seat 
of the bishopric until the eleventh century, rather than 
with the city of Burgos itself. The representation of 
St. James as a bishop would certainly be unusual in 
the thirteenth century. St. Indalecio is an extremely 
shadowy figure. None of the historians of the cathe- 
dral speak of him as being held in veneration, 
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figures beneath the lintel have crouching attitudes which recall those of the persons 
beneath the supports of the jamb figures of the Amiens west facade. The figure 
at the left end of the lintel is represented as pulling a thorn from his foot, a 
classical motive which occurs in widely scattered places in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries.” The capitals of the arcade of the jambs have figures of men and beasts 
as well as foliate forms of decoration. One capital, the second from the door at 
the left, has human figures only, representing the Last Judgement. The employment 
of the human figure and the animal forms goes back to the tradition of the preceeding 
century. 
Style 


With a few minor exception the style of the sculpture of the Puerta del Sarmental 
(Fig. 5), which is contemporary with its construction, has nothing of the archaism 
of the iconography. All who have written about it have recognized that it is closely 
related to sculpture of northern France of the first quarter of the thirteenth century.” 
The chief sculptors of the workshop which executed it must have been thoroughly 
acquainted with the decoration of the new Gothic cathedrals in France. They were 
simply carrying out an iconographic scheme which had been determined by others. 
From the style it is clear that there were two of them. One did the most important 
figures of the tympanum and the other the apostles of the lintel, some of the figures 
of the voussoirs, and probably the bishop of the trumeau. They both unquestionably 
came to Burgos from Amiens. There were also local men who did voussoir figures 
and sculptured capitals of the jambs. For the most part, their work reflects the 
style of the two chief masters. 

It is well known that after the completion of the west facade of the cathedral 
of Amiens some of the sculptors who had been engaged there executed work in 
other places, Sculpture by them has been recognized in Paris.“ Statues of the west 
facade of Reims can be attributed to Amiens sculptors with a considerable degree 
of certainty.” It is also fairly sure that sculptors from Amiens went to Germany.” 
The presence of Amiens sculptors in Spain is therefore not very surprising. However, 
one is hardly prepared to find work so close to the chief sculptor of the Amiens 
west facade, the author of the Beau Dieu of the trumeau of the central portal, that 
the conclusion that he actually came to Burgos is not unjustifiable. Such, however, 
is the relationship between these foremost Amiens sculptures and the chief figures 
of the tympanum of Burgos. 


52. Well-known examples are those of the tomb 


lintel of the apostles to that of the prophets of the 
of Bishop Freidrich von Wettin in Madgeburg cathe- 


portal of the Virgin at Notre Dame of Paris. Lam- 





dral, the right door of the north porch of Chartres, 
and Wells cathedral (illustrated by Prior and Gardner, 
op. cit., p. 32). Others occur at the cathedral of 
Parma and Semur-en-Auxois. Elisa Maillard (Les 
sculptures de la cathédrale de Poitiers, Poitiers, 1921, 
Pp. 54) cites an example in the cathedral of Poitiers, 
and lists others at Ste.-Radegonde of Poitiers, St.- 
Pierre at Melle, Vézelay, Foussais, and the cathedral 
of Nevers. Another is to be seen at Burgos on a 
corbel of the south transept. 

53. Bertaux, of. cit., p. 274, calls it the equal of 
the most famous portals of France and compares the 


bert, op. cit., p. 235, sees the transept portals of 
Reims as the inspiration of the Burgos sculpture. 
Beatrice I. Gilman, Catalogue of Sculpture (Thirteenth 
to Fifteenth Centuries) in the Collection of the Hispanic 
Society of America, New York, 1932, p. xxvii, points 
to the true source when she says that the Burgos 
Christ has the serenity of the Beau Dieu of Amiens. 

54. Woldgang Medding, Die Westportale der Ka- 
thedrale von Amiens und ihre Meister, Augsburg, 1930, 
pp. 99 ff., ror ff. 

55. Jbid., pp. 105 ff. 

56. Jbid., pp. 113 ff., 127 ff. 
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The figure of the Christ of Burgos (Figs. 1, 6) can justly be called classical. It 
has the heroic, monumental dignity, the breadth, harmony, the idealized naturalism 
of style, and the serene clarity and objectivity of expression that are characteristic 
of the classic art of ancient Greece. The parallel between the Gothic of the first 
part of the thirteenth century and antique classicism has been recognized by students 
of mediaeval art. In addition to works such as the Christ of Burgos, in which classical 
principles prevail, there are examples of the direct influence of ancient sculpture 
on Gothic workmen, the most famous of which is the Visitation group of the west 
facade of the cathedral of Reims. Though the classic spirit of the early thirteenth 
century Gothic was not limited to one place or one workshop, its fullest expression 
took place in the sculpture of the cathedrals of Paris, Amiens, and Reims. At Paris 
the work of this character has more delicacy and restraint and at Reims more direct 
dependence on the antique than the Christ of Burgos. At Amiens, however, the 
most classical sculpture of the west facade has exactly the qualities of the Burgos 
figure. The Beau Dieu of the trumeau of the central portal (Fig. 7) stands out 
above all others of this stylistic category and it is to this famous figure that the 
surgos Christ has closest resemblance. The statues of the trumeaux of the lateral 
portals have analogous characteristics, but they are not identical in style with the 
seau Dieu as the most recent student of Amiens sculptors, Medding, has pointed 
out.” The Virgin of the right portal has softer and finer drapery folds and a more 
refined, less forceful expression than the Amiens Christ and the figure of Burgos. 
The St. Firmin of the left trumeau differs in proportions, in the shape of his face, 
and in the more confined outline of his body. The right arm is pressed close against 
the side, whereas those of the two Christs are free. These two figures have the 
same vigorous upright poses, the same costumes, the same relationship of drapery 
to the form beneath, and the folds of drapery are rendered in a similar manner. 

It is not only in general characteristics of style that the Burgos figure and this 
Amiens work stand together. In the most minute details they are amazingly alike. 
In the costumes the fold of drapery over the left shoulder, the simple circular neck 
of the tunic and its folds above the waist, and the inner and outer sleeves of the 
right arm” are almost identical. The eyes are far-seeing beneath rounded brows. 
The cheeks are modeled in the same way. The lips are thin and compressed. The 
beard and hair are rendered with the same fine lines. There is strict symmetry in 
both faces; even the beards end in similar spiral curls. This last is a significant 
point. Among the statues attributed to the Beau Dieu sculptor by Medding there 
are only two in which this detail is repeated. These are the two apostles at the 
extreme right side of the jambs of the central portal (Fig. 9) which the German 
scholar justly calls the closest to the figure of the Beau Dieu.” Indeed, the curls 
of the beard of the Burgos Christ are more like those of the Beau Dieu than are 
those of the two apostles. Moreover, for the details of the Burgos Christ which 
are different from the Amiens trumeau figure very close parallels can be found 


57. Jbid., pp. 52 ff., 57 ff. 59. Medding, Amiens, pp. 50 ff. He attributes 
58. The right hand of the Burgos Christ is a the two angels of the jambs of the portal of St. Fer- 
clumsy restoration. min and all of the apostles except the St. Paul and 


the St. Philip to the Beau Dieu Master. 
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in the statues of the apostles. Though the same methods of rendering drapery 
are used in all of these sculptures—compare the undercutting at the end of the 
folds over the knees of the Burgos Christ with those at the lower edge of the mantles 
and the tunics of the Amiens figures as well as the fine folds above the waist— 
there are no folds in the drapery at Burgos like the broken ones of the mantle at 
the waist and down the right side of the Beau Dieu. However, there is close 
similarity between the arrangement of the mantle about the waist at Burgos and 
that of the two apostles. Likewise, the thick nose of the Burgos Christ is like those 
of the apostles rather than that of the Beau Dieu. The moustache of the Beau Dieu 
ends in small curls, but that of the Burgos figure continues without a break into 
the beard exactly as does the moustache of the apostle at the extreme right. The 
fine wrinkles in the brow of the former are also like those of the latter. None of 
these figures at Amiens wear crowns. Nevertheless, the crown of the Burgos Christ 
furnishes another bit of evidence which points toward Amiens. It is of the type 
employed in the trumeau statue of the Virgin of the right portal and the figures 
of the left jambs of the same portal. This crown, decorated with rectangles set with 
five stones, is peculiar to the Amiens atelier and work elsewhere closely related to it.” 

It is out of the question to account for the close correspondence between Burgos 
and Amiens by supposing that the Burgos statue was made by some one in imitation 
of the style of the sculptures of the French cathedral. The distance from Amiens 
to Burgos is so great that such an exact approximation by a copyist seems impossible. 
Even at Amiens itself the minor sculptor who made the Christ of the Last Judgment 
tympanum in imitation of the Beau Dieu could do no more than achieve a superficial 
facial resemblance to his model. Later in the century another copy of the Beau 
Dieu was made for the trumeau of the Last Judgment portal of Reims and there 
only a faint echo of Amiens remains. If the Burgos Christ had been made by a 
copyist some trace of his individuality would be apparent. In some manner, then, 
there must be identity of authorship of the Burgos Christ and the statues at Amiens 
to which it is most closely related. If the opinion of Medding that the Beau Dieu 
and ten of the Amiens apostles are by the same hand is correct, it is difficult to 
avoid ascribing the Burgos Christ to this master. However, Medding’s opinion is 
contrary to the ideas of French students of Gothic sculpture. Paul Vitry groups 
together the three Amiens trumeau figures and considers the apostles to be typical 
of work by close followers of the chief masters.® Louise Lefrangois-Pillon, writing 
after the publication of Medding’s book, groups the sculptures in another way, but 
again places the apostles apart from the Beau Dieu.” Her criticism that Medding 
is arbitrary and overconfident of his critical powers is just to a certain degree. 
Nevertheless, the German’s writing gives evidence that he has studied Amiens 
sculpture with greater attention to detail than any of the French scholars and his 
major conclusions should not be easily dismissed. It must be granted that it is very 
possible that the two apostles at the extreme right of the jambs and the Beau Dieu are 
by the same hand, and from this it follows that since they, as well as the trumeau statue, 
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are very close to the Burgos Christ the possibility, even the probability, that all 
are by one man cannot be denied. In the absence of all written records dogmatic 
attributions can carry little weight, since they are, in the last analysis, subjective 
judgments. We should also admit the possibility that there may have been a follower 
of the author of the Beau Dieu at Amiens with whose style his was in many points 
identical. In favor of believing in this second personality as the sculptor of Burgos 
we can cite the slightly less severe expression of the Burgos Christ in comparison 
with the Amiens Beau Dieu and the slightly stronger accenting of the most prominent 
lines of drapery folds of the latter. In both of these the Spanish figure is more 
like the Amiens apostles. On the other hand, is it not difficult to believe that a 
sculptor of the power of the author of the Burgos Christ would not show some 
distinctive individual traits, especially when he was so far from the work of the 
master who, according to this hypothesis, had dominated him, even if we imagine 
that at Amiens they were almost alike as they worked side by side? There can 
be no final solution to these problems of attribution. The important thing is that we 
can be sure that one of the foremost sculptors of the Amiens atelier came to Burgos, 
no matter what opinion we happen to hold about his exact position in it. 

In every way the Burgos Christ is a work of the high accomplishment that is 
to be expected from a chief sculptor of the Amiens facade. The drapery is designed 
to enhance the sculptural and expressive qualities of the figure. It echoes the form 
beneath, particularly that of the legs, in the same way as does the drapery of the 
Beau Dieu. Its design is carefully calculated to give repose and dignity—it is divided 
into clearly distinguishable parts with the vertical folds over the knees separate from 
the diagonal folds between them, the horizontal ones at the waist in a single area, 
and the vertical folds of the upper part of the body divided by the line of the 
mantle falling from the left shoulder. In the design these emphasized areas produce 
a slow and heavy rhythm which contributes to the imposing monumentality of the 
figure. The care with which the sculptor studied this effect can be seen by comparing 
a photograph of the Christ taken from the level of the figure (Fig. 6) with one taken 
from a position below it (Fig. 1). The design is much stronger in the latter, showing 
that the position from which the figure was to be seen was taken into consideration 
when the pattern of the drapery was worked out. The vertical folds over the legs 
are also important in the composition. They give a strong symmetrical balance to 
the base of the figure which is varied and repeated in the opposition of the book 
and the raised right arm and again much more lightly and subtly in the minute 
and careful symmetry of the head. In the seated figure of the Christ at Burgos 
the sculptor faced the problem of more planes in the relief than occurred in the 
standing figures of the Amiens trumeau and jambs. He was careful to keep them 
simple and their surfaces uniform so that they harmonize with the flat background 
of the tympanum. In their relation to each other they produce a heavy rhythm similar 
to that of the parts of the pattern of the drapery. The outlines are clear and firm, 
thus emphasizing the masses and giving definite boundaries to the planes and the 
areas of the design of the drapery. 

The relationship of the Christ at Burgos to the subordinate figures of the tympanum 
obviously did not present a very difficult problem, but the simple, direct solution 
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of the sculptor indicates, as does his treatment of drapery, design, and planes, that 
he was a highly accomplished and experienced artist. The four writing evangelists 
and their symbols (Fig. 1) are certainly by the author of the central Christ. The 
evangelists have an air of quiet repose which contrasts with the: sculpture of the 
lintel and the archivolts. In certain details they point specifically to Amiens, Their 
straight noses and narrow upper lips and the treatment of the drapery correspond 
with the work attributed by Medding to the Beau Dieu Master of Amiens.” The 
slight smile on the face of the symbol of St. Matthew recalls the smiling angels 
of the jambs of the St. Firmin portal. The head of the lion of St. Mark is almost 
exactly like that of the one beneath the feet of the Beau Dieu (Fig. 7). The figure 
of Christ at Burgos dominates the composition not only because of its greater size, but 
also because it alone has been given an expression of great authority and dignity. 
The evangelists are studiously bent over their desks. The symbol of St. Matthew 
smiles adoringly at the Lord. By the force of the emotion it expresses the figure 
of the Christ is supreme in the composition. At Amiens the importance of the Christ 
of the trumeau is brought out not only by its position apart from and slightly higher 
than the apostles of the jambs but also by a more erect posture, the austere, 
dignified expression of the face, and the more pronounced folds of the mantle, 
which produce a strong contrast with the rest of the drapery (cf. Figs. 7 and 9). 


* 


The apostles of the lintel (Figs. 1, 10-13) have a character very different from 
that of the sculpture of the tympanum.™ They have none of the quiet restraint of 
the subordinate tympanum figures or the monumental dignity of the imposing Christ. 
Instead, they are robust and vigorous. The faces have remarkable fresh, lifelike 
expressions. The disposition of the folds of the drapery seems accidental and natural 
rather than carefully studied and arranged. In details there are also distinct differences 
from the sculpture above. The hair is rendered in coarser, more turbulent strands. 
The modeling of the faces is more summary and yet more forceful and vigorous, 
emphasizing strongly the bony structure and omitting the subtle transitions which 
are carefully worked out by the author of the tympanum figures. Clearly the lintel 
sculptures are by another master. 

It is equally obvious that this sculptor also came to Burgos from the workshop 
of Amiens. The rendering of the drapery of all but two of the apostles® is in the 
manner characteristic of the great majority of the sculptures of the Amiens facade. 
The folds of the mantle, particularly those over the lower part of the body, are 
broad, with surfaces very little broken and with deep undercutting at the lower 
edges. The undergarment is close fitting, with light creases at the waist, elbows, 
and shoulders. The faces are likewise entirely typical of the Amiens school. This 
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can be demonstrated by comparing the face of a bearded apostle of Burgos (Fig. 13) 
with those of bearded figures of the Amiens jambs (Fig. 9). Every feature of the 
faces—the shape of the eyes, the straight noses, the lines carved along the nostrils, 
the shape of the mouths and the rendering of the beards—is similar. In spite of 
the fact that the work of the Burgos sculptor is thus shown to be unmistakably in the 
Amiens manner, it has a character of its own. The generalized method of modeling 
and the animated expression of the faces definitively set it apart from the work of 
the Beau Dieu Master and those closest to him at Amiens. 

There is much closer connection with the work of another group of Amiens 
sculptors—those whose style is definitely naturalistic rather than restrained and 
classical. The chief members of this group are the sculptors designated by 
Medding as the Master of the St. Firmin Portal, the Master of the Prophets, and the 
Master of the Slender Prophets,” and also the authors of the small figures beneath 
the conscles supporting the jamb figures. The relationship between the larger Amiens 
statues of this category and the Burgos apostles exists in the common point of view of 
their sculptors. This consists in a desire to faithfully reproduce nature tempered by 
fidelity to the formal conception of architectural decoration which prevails in all 
schools of early thirteenth century Gothic. The gestures and postures of the figures 
and the costumes are kept relatively uniform, but in the faces there is a definite 
departure from the generalized, ideal types of the classic school toward greater 
individualization and especially toward the expression of a greater variety of moods. 
At Amiens the St. Dominic attributed by Medding to the St. Firmin Portal Master 
scowls in troubled concentration, the Malachi by the Prophet Master is stern and 
serious, and the Haggai (Fig. 15) by the same hand is smiling. Among the apostles 
of Burgos there is similar differentiation, but with unusual vividness of expression 
which recalls the small console figures of Amiens (Fig. 14). The strong modeling of 
the Burgos figures can also be compared to the latter. There can be no doubt that 
the Burgos sculptor received his training in the Amiens atelier under the influence of 
its most naturalistic members. 

The two major currents of style of the Amiens school, the classic and the naturalistic, 
then appear again side by side at Burgos. It is astonishing that each of them should 
be represented there by works of such high order. For although it is not possible to 
identify the author of the Burgos apostles with any sculptor of Amiens, as in the case 
of the sculptor of the tympanum, he is an artist of the first rank. His most remarkable 
quality is his power of vivid characterization within a limited range in the variety of 
his facial types. Especially notable are the two beardless apostles, fifth from the right 
(Fig. 12) and second from the left (Fig. 10), Their features are very similar, but the 
former’s face has an expression of proud and courageous youth while the latter’s 
smiling mouth and eyes suggest a cheerful, less serious young man in whom, however, 
there is no lack of strength of character. In all of the faces there is an objectiveness, 
an unselfconsciousness, that creates the impression of serenity and stability. In this 
the apostles resemble the work of the classic Amiens masters. All of them have also 
the quality of seeming to be rapid transcriptions into stone of breathing persons. The 
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technique, which omits all minor details, contributes to the effect of spontaneity. 
Indeed, it appears from the condition of the apostles that their author worked hurriedly 
or perhaps he simply did not have time to finish. Marks of the chisel can be seen in 
the drapery of several figures (Fig. 10). The ears of the St. Peter (Fig. 11) are not 
carved in detail. The four figures at the extreme right (Fig. 1) are all incomplete in 
some parts. Three of them have no eyes or ears at all. In one the indication of the 
details of the features has been only begun. It is a tribute to the sculptor’s feeling 
for structure and his accurate emphasis of the most important forms that to the 
spectator standing before the portal these figures do not seem to be incomplete. 

The statue of the bishop on the trumeau of the Puerta del Sarmental (Fig. 8) is 
probably to be attributed to the sculptor of the lintel. The expression of dreamy 
contemplation of the face forbids considering it the work of the sculptor of the 
tympanum, and the creation of this mood is what could be expected from the author 
of the lintel figures. His authorship is indicated by a comparison with the faces of 
the apostles. The heavy eyelids of the bishop occur in several of the figures, notably 
the St. Peter (Fig. 11). The shape of the bishop’s face, broad from temple to temple, 
is like those of the apostles —-compare, particularly, the beardless faces (Figs. 10, 12). 
The mouth is very similar to that of the apostle at the right of St. Paul (Fig. 12). 
The hair of the trumeau figure is thick over the ears and carved in rather coarse 
strands and his neck is long and sturdy. Both features are characteristic of the 
apostles. A close comparison of the drapery is difficult both because the costumes 
are so different and because the trumeau statue has weathered, but some similarity 
can be pointed to between the folds of the chasuble over the arms and at the hem and 
the broad folds of the drapery of the lintel. The bishop is a noble, impressive figure, 
in every way worthy of the creator of the lintel sculptures. 


* 
k & 


The sculpture of the archivolts (Figs. 16, 17) appears, for the most part, to be work 
of assistants in the workshop which was dominated by the two sculptors from Amiens.” 
Almost all of it bears the stamp of their styles. In a few of the voussoirs, however, 
it is probable that the sculptor of the lintel himself did most of the work. The figures 
of the elders in the fourth voussoir from the bottom in the outer archivolt and in the 
fifth voussoir in the middle archivolt of the right side and the figures in the fourth 
voussoir in the outer archivolt on the left are superior to their companions and have 
the lifelike expressions and the thick hair of the apostles. The hair, however, is 
rendered with finer, more symmetrical lines, so that it may be supposed -that the 
addition of finishing touches was left to an assistant. Close in style to the principal 
figures of the tympanum are the following: the first and fourth angels of the left side 
of the inner archivolt, the two top voussoirs of the outer archivolt on both the right 
and left sides, and the angels in the two lower keystones. Here there is less ground 
for suspecting the actual work of the chief sculptor of the workshop. The sculptures 
in this group are rather by a clever follower, who was able to catch something of the 
great master’s manner. The same hand is also to be seen in the three small angels in 
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the upper division of the tympanum and in the four figures carved on the consoles 
supporting the lintel. 

From the same source, but less near the style of the model are the rest of the angels 
of the inner archivolt. The remaining three on the left are acceptable enough as 
routine work of a secondary sculptor, but those on the right have a provincial 
woodenness and lack of proportion. The same variation from competent work to 
crudity is met in most of the rest of the figures of the elders. Among them the best 
are on the right and the poorest on the left. In all of them, however, the drapery 
style and, in varying degrees, the facial types of the Amiens masters are reflected. 
The most interesting elder is that in the lowest voussoir of the left side of the middle 
archivolt (Fig. 18), which is in a style independent of that of Amiens. The drapery, 
clinging and linear, the graceful curve of the figure with the head bent forward and 
the feet pulled under the knees, the type of the face, the rendering of the hair and 
beard, and the sad, unblinking stare of the eyes definitely recall the elders of the 
archivolt of the central door of the Pértico de la Gloria of Compostela. Certainly, 
this figure is by a sculptor trained in the old tradition, who has taken nothing from 
the masters from northern France. The figure in the sixth voussoir of the outer 
archivolt of the left side has a head which iS definitely related to the archaic elder, 
but the drapery is in the simple natural folds of the imported Gothic. Has the old 
sculptor learned the new style, or is the figure a work done in collaboration with 
another? Archaism, particularly in the rendering of the eyes, lingers on in other 
figures—those which are the least like the sculpture of the tympanum and lintel—but 
this is probably to be considered a characteristic of several local workmen, rather 


than of a single sculptor. 


* 
* * 


The existence of this archaic sculpture on the Puerta del Sarmental has importance 
for the question of its date. First, it adds another factor to those which place a gap 
between the decoration of the portal and that of the parts of the cathedral which 
certainly belong to the second campaign of construction. Nothing so completely 
archaic as the elder of the lowest row of voussoirs of the left occurs in the decoration 
of the portal of the other transept, the triforia of transepts or nave, or the high parts 
of the exterior of the cathedral. Some of the sculpture in these places is crudely 
executed, but it is debased Gothic, not Romanesque. On the other hand, the same 
archaic quality is to be found in the heads of the triforium east of the transepts 
(Fig. 31), which belong to the first campaign of construction. Second, there is nothing 
surprising in the presence of one man faithful to late Romanesque traditions in the 
sculptors’ atelier of the Puerta del Sarmental if its date is around 1230. It is far less 
probable that he would have been in the Gothic atelier if it was formed some years 
later, when the second campaign is supposed to have been begun. 

The arguments advanced before in favor of placing the Puerta del Sarmental with 
the work of the first campaign carry even more weight. It will be remembered that 
in relation to parts of the cathedral which undoubtedly belong to the second campaign 
this portal stands apart and appears to be earlier. The full demonstration of the most 
significant differences—those of style of sculpture—will appear in later discussion. 
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Here it can be pointed out that the identification of the two chief sculptors adds an 
argument in favor of considering the portal to have been made before the second 
campaign. The work of the Beau Dieu Master at Amiens is so like the sculptures of 
the Burgos tympanum that only a short interval of time can separate them. The 
second master at Burgos, the author of the apostles, shows absolutely no characteristics 
from sources outside the Amiens school, which is also evidence that the Burgos 
sculptures followed soon after the completion of the west facade of the French 
cathedral. There is, unfortunately, not universal agreement on the date of the Amiens 
sculptures. In spite of the fact that it is definitely established that the west facade 
was completed up to the gallery above the rose in 1236,” Vitry considers the 
prophets of the piers to date from the middle of the thirteenth century.” This 
is an extreme opinion, which can find no support from comparison with other 
sculpture positively dated at that time. Medding’s date of 1220-1230” is in 
accordance with the architectural history of the cathedral and with the chronology 
of French Gothic sculpture. Purely on the basis of the architectural history 
Durand places the sculpture around 1225." This last agrees best with a date of 
1230 for the Puerta del Sarmental, but even if the sculptors remained in Amiens 
until 1230 they could have been in Burgos well before the second campaign was 
begun. Indeed, the fact that almost all of the transept into which the portal leads is 
work of the second campaign points to the arrival of the decorators of the portal 
just as the first building activity was ending. They probably made their sculpture 
when there was still hope that the transept was going to be finished at once. The 
actual erection of the portal may have waited until the second campaign was begun: 
Only in this way can be explained the gap between the sculpture of the Puerta del 
Sarmental and that of the rest of the cathedral and the fact that it had so little 
influence at Burgos. 

The very presence of these two Amiens sculptors at Burgos furnishes a reason for 
believing the portal to be early. Nowhere else in later thirteenth century sculpture 
in Spain is there evidence of the emigration of such important masters from France. 
The later work that is definitely by foreigners, not by natives, never has the close 
resemblance to French works that we have seen in the case of the sculpture of the 
Puerta del Sarmental and Amiens. It shows variations of the styles of French schools 
or combination of stylistic trends of French Gothic, but never the clear-cut relationship 
of these two. A plausible explanation is that the later Frenchmen who came to Spain, 
no matter how high the quality of the work they executed there, were minor members 
of ateliers in France who received their training under the decorators of the French 
cathedrals but had no important part in that work themselves. They probably 
migrated to Spain attracted by the building projects under way there. In the case 
of the Amiens masters it is more reasonable to suppose that the journey to Spain was 
the result of negotiations on the part of Burgos authorities. No doubt the first 
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architect of the cathedral was also obtained in this way. Bishop Maurice, the founder 
of the cathedral, with his well-known knowledge of France, is the most logical person 
to consider responsible for procuring from Amiens the sculptors who first practiced 
the monumental style of thirteenth century Gothic in Spain. 


Tue Puerta DE LA CoRONERIA 
Style 


In the sculpture of the Puerta de la Coroneria of the north transept (Fig. 1g) all 
iconographic and stylistic survivals from the twelfth century disappear. The subject 
of the portal is the Last Judgment. The iconographical scheme—Christ as Judge in 
the tympanum, the Separation of the Blessed and Damned on the lintel, scenes of the 
Resurrection of the Dead, heaven, and hell in the archivolts, and the apostles on the 
jambs —follows the regular disposition established in France in the thirteenth century.” 
Though there are differences in the style and quality of the sculpture of the various 
parts of the portal, all of it is definitely Gothic. That of the upper part alone is worth 
studying carefully because the apostles of the jambs are crudely carved in a most 
provincial, backward manner. The tympanum, lintel, and archivolt sculpture was 
fortunately carried out by far more expert and accomplished masters. The author of 
the tympanum sculptures is of primary importance, not so much because of superior 
workmanship on this portal, but because he initiated here a style that has a character 
distinct from anything north of the Pyrenees, though ultimately it is based on the 
work of the Amiens masters of the Puerta del Sarmental. Throughout the thirteenth 
century important French currents of style appeared successively at Burgos and Leon, 
yet the style seen for the first time on this portal persisted. 

The sculpture of the tympanum (Fig. 21) is conceived in a very different spirit from 
that of the opposite transept. In place of the austere dignity of the Sarmental Christ 
(Fig. 6) or the vigorous objectivity of the lintel apostles (Figs. 10 ff.) there is a gentler, 
more subjective mood. The head of the north transept Christ bends slightly forward, 
the eyes are downcast, and the lips parted. The expression is that of dreamy brooding. 
The whole figure is in strong contrast to the upright, far-seeing Christ of the other 
tympanum. The face of the Virgin standing on Christ’s right has a sweet prettiness 
that is nowhere to be found in the sculptures of the earlier portal. The treatment of 
drapery also follows different principles from those of the Amiens school. It is not 
used to emphasize the structure of the figure as does that of the Beau Dieu Master, 
nor does it fall in the more natural folds of the sculptor of the apostles. In the Virgin 
and the St. John it is very full, almost hiding by its volume the form of the body. 
In certain places the folds of the Virgin’s drapery become complex and arbitrary 
purely decorative rather than logical as compared to Amiens drapery—and these 
broken areas contrast with smooth ones. This is evidently calculated to give the 
drapery a rich effect. The gestures and postures lack both force and dignified 
rigidity, yet they have a certain quiet grace. In the figures of the Virgin and the St. 
John, because of their voluminous drapery, it becomes a grace that is somewhat heavy 





and imposing. 
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The union of emphasis on the inner mood and drapery that enhances the importance 
of the figure by decorative rather than functional means is not peculiar to these 
Burgos sculptures. It is found in the Last Judgment tympanum of Notre Dame of 
Paris beside works ina restrained classic style which is closely related to that of 
Amiens sculpture. The Christ and the angel at His right of this tympanum have full, 
complicated drapery and expressions of troubled thought, which contrast sharply 
with the simple draperies and serenity of the other figures. However, comparison 
with Burgos is possible only in the most general terms. The drapery of the Paris 
figures falls in more swinging folds than that of Burgos. The faces have a vigorous 
concentration that is not at all like the calm mood of the Coroneria Last Judgment. 
In later French works of the same school the differences are equally great. The 
drapery of the apostles of the Ste.-Chapelle which are related to the Notre Dame 
Christ is richer and fuller, but the expression of the faces remains, weaker perhaps, 
but still far from Burgos. The famous Joseph and sculptures related to it on the 
jambs of the west facade of Reims have the rich drapery, but a kind of stylized 
realism is in the faces. Somewhat closer to the mood of the Burgos figures is another 
group of works which also came after the restrained and classic styles of the first 
quarter of the century. The austerity of the earlier sculpture is relaxed into an 
idealized naturalism which expresses a mood of quiet contemplation in such works 
as the St. Theodore of the south porch of Chartres and the so-called St. Louis and 
the Queen of Sheba of Reims. The drapery of this group is perfectly naturalistic, 
however. Nothing in France is really close enough to the Burgos sculptures to raise 
the possibility that their dominant characteristics might be due to foreign influence. 
The parallels which can be pointed to show rather that they are not isolated 
phenomena but are manifestations of tendencies which appeared also in the great 
workshops of France with the passing of the phase of Gothic which flourished in the 
first quarter of the century. 

Nevertheless, there are several things about the figures of the north transept 
which go back to the sculpture of the Puerta del Sarmental. The draperies of the 
St. John and the two standing angels of the tympanum recall those of the writing 
evangelists and the lowest angel of the left side of the inner voussoir of the Puerta del 
Sarmental (Fig. 1) in their smooth surfaces with a few folds and ridges rising from 
them. The folds gathered back of the knee of the Virgin are like those of the second 
and fifth angels of the left side in the same archivolt. The folds over the knees of 
the Christ are not remote from those of the majority of the apostles of the lintel. 
The prominent cheekbones of this figure are likewise comparable to those of the 
lintel figures. The heavy eyelids resemble those of the St. Peter (Fig. 11) and the 
trumeau bishop (Fig. 8) of the south transept. The thick hair of the St. John and 
the small angels is like that of the apostles. These points of relationship are minor 
and are not of great importance in the style when it is considered as a whole. 
They show that it is probable that the author of the Last Judgment tympanum 
either was trained in the atelier of the Amiens masters at Burgos or was influenced 
by their work. In important aspects of style there is a gap between the two transept 
portals that shows that the periods of their execution must be a number of years 
apart. There are the fundamental differences in expression and drapery which have 
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been discussed. Also the proportions of the figures differ—the heads are larger in 
relation to the bodies in the three principal figures of the northern tympanum. 

There are indications that the Last Judgment tympanum is the work of an immature 
sculptor. There is considerable clumsiness and faulty proportion which is not 
unnatural in a sculptor’s first work on a large scale. The figure of the Christ has 
a torso that is too long and legs that are too short. The legs of the Virgin and 
the St. John are too short below the knee. There is an unpleasant contrast between 
the thin right arm of the Virgin and her heavy drapery. More significant is the 
lack of consistency in conception of the various figures on the part of the author. 
If it were not for resemblance in details, particularly the heads, it would be difficult 
to consider the two standing angels as by the same hand as the larger figures. 
Their drapery is more natural, without arbitrary folds or unusual fullness, and their 
heads are relatively smaller than those of the larger figures. The Virgin and the 
St. John are also unlike. They both have full drapery, but that of the evangelist 
is not nearly so broken with folds for decorative effect. Indeed, it is only in the 
Virgin that anything very unusual in the handling appears, and this is the 
figure which is farthest from the work of the Amiens masters of the Puerta del 
Sarmental. In view of the fact that the Last Judgment sculptor has been seen to 
be dependent on these masters in details it may be supposed that the Virgin was 
the last figure of the tympanum to be made and that it shows his most developed 
style. In the other figures of the tympanum he was advancing to what he did 
there—full drapery in the St. John, complex folds in the Christ, and, finally, both 
in the Virgin. Later work in his style confirms this idea of progress in the Last 
Judgment sculptures. In the figures on the jambs of the cloister portal of Burgos, 
in the cloister itself, and on the west facade of Leon cathedral, the fuil drapery 
and the complicated decorative folds seen in the Last Judgment Virgin are further 
and much more effectively developed. At the time he was doing the figures for 
the Burgos transept the sculptor was feeling his way toward a style that owes very 
little to French sources. It is the one strong native current running through the 
thirteenth century in Spain and in it some of the finest works of that century 
were created. 


* 
* * 


The full drapery of the larger tympanum figures is not found in the sculptures 
of the lintel (Fig. 21) or the archivolts (Fig. 19). None of the errors in proportion 
are committed. Nevertheless, it is difficult to say whether they sould be attributed 
to acompletely different master or considered to be either by the tympanum sculptor 
or done under his direction. ‘This difficulty exists because there is definite resemblance 
between these small sculptures of the portal and the small standing angels of the 
tympanum. It is increased because the figures of the lintel have weathered just 
enough to make it difficult to perceive exactly what methods were used in carving 
the features. In favor of believing that the lintel is by the same sculptor as the 
tympanum is the quiet grace of the figures and the steady dignified rhythm of their 
forms across the lintel which harmonizes with the simple composition of the tympanum, 
In the archivolts certain figures are very like the smaller tympanum angels—compare 
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the second and third angels in the right side of the middle archivolt with the angel 
next to St. John and with the saint himself. Against such an attribution is the 
naturalism of the figures. Not only is the drapery treated simply and directly, 
but in the scenes of hell on the lintel, in the lower voussoirs on the right, and 
in those of the dead rising, the nude body is rendered with accuracy and considerable 
grace. While it is not impossible that a sculptor who initiated a style unnaturalistic 
in the important feature of arrangement of the folds of drapery should have leaned 
toward realism in these small figures, it seems on the face of it unlikely. In must 
be remembered, however, that in his faces and gestures the tympanum sculptor 
never arbitrarily stylizes. It is possible that another sculptor was largely responsible 
for the small sculpture, and that what resemblance it has to the principal figures 
of the tympanum is due simply to the influence of their author. In the same category 
as the figures of the lintel and the archivolts are the angels in the top division of 
the tympanum. 

Whatever the authorship, the small sculptures show a certain dependence on the 
sculpture of the Sarmental portal, as do the tympanum figures. The angels kneeling 
on one knee are obviously derived from those of the earlier portal, and the seraphim 
of the inner archivolt, except for their smaller heads, follow those of the Puerta 
del Sarmental almost exactly (cf. Figs. 1, 21). The lintel figures may very well owe 
their naturalistic style to inspiration by the Sarmental apostles, but they have none 
of the robust vigor of the figures by the Amiens master. 


The other sculptures of the Puerta de los Apostoles, the apostles themselves 
occupying the jambs (Fig. 19), are so inferior to the rest of the sculpture of the 
cathedral that the most perplexing problem about them is to account for their 
poorness. Some of it is due, no doubt, to their present weathered and broken condition. 
More, perhaps, is the result of miserable reworking and restoration, particularly 
of the heads. Even with all possible allowances for the extent and badness of the 
later work, what remains of the original thirteenth century work is unpardonably poor. 
There is a document of the year 1257 which will be discussed below which refers to 
the Puerta de los Apostoles. It is clear then that these figures must have been in place 
at that time to have given their name to the portal. How could such work have been 
done in this one place when ail the rest of the sculpture of the cathedral is 
of a much higher standand? There is, of course, no answer. It can be pointed 
out, however, that inferior works find themselves beside superior ones even in the 
most famous cathedrals of France. The jamb figures of the south transept portal 
of Amiens are far below the level set by the rest of the thirteenth century sculpture 
of the cathedral, contrasting strongly with the Vierge Dorée and the figures 
decorating the upper part of the portal. The pier figures of the east end of the 
north porch of Chartres are shocking when compared to their accomplished 
companions. What is of the thirteenth century in the Burgos figures agrees well 
enough with a date of about the middle of the century. The figures have the 
strictly upright poses of the Amiens jamb statues. The drapery is ultimately based 
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on French work of the end of the first and the beginning of the second quarter 
of the century. The folds drawn across the waist with the end over the arm or 
caught between the arm and the body are familiar characteristics of Amiens 
sculpture which are also found in other French works of the same period, for 
example Reims. The Burgos jamb figures are debased repetitions of French 
formulae. Their inaccurate proportions and the clumsiness of their execution make 
it difficult to detect the dominant influence of any single French school. 


Iconography 


Though the sculpture of the tympanum of the Puerta de la Coroneria is independent 
of foreign influences in the most important aspects of its style, its iconography 
(Fig. 21) is copied from that of a French portal. The original is the Last Judgment 
of the tympanum of the central portal of the south porch of the cathedral of Chartres 
(Fig. 20). The Chartres Last Judgment is the earliest thirteenth century example 
in France, but it is not found copied in its entirety on any French tympanum of 
importance. This can be explained by the fact that the type of Last Judgment most 
often followed was set by that of the central portal of the west facade of the cathedral 
of Paris.” 

There can be absolutely no doubt about the Burgos Last Judgment being a copy 
of Chartres. The principal scenes are disposed in exactly the same way: the Weighing 
of Souls and the Separation of the Blessed and Damned on the lintel; Christ as 
Judge, with the Virgin and St. John flanked by two angels with instruments of the 
Passion above; and, in the top of the tympanum, separated by a band of clouds, four 
small angels with the cross, the crown and, originally, judging from the position of the 
hands of the angel at the left, the nails. The Resurrection of the Dead alone is placed 
differently, occupying all but the highest and lowest voussoirs on each tide of the 
outer archivolt instead of being in the second horizontal band of voussoirs. There 
are, however, minor iconographic differences from Chartres in the way every one 
of the parts of the Burgos Last Judgment is carried out. The placing of the 
instruments of the Passion is exactly as at Chartres, but the angels at the sides are 
standing instead of kneeling. The angels in the top division of the French tympanum 
have their hands covered with veils. The Burgos sculptor evidently did not 
understand this, for in attempting to be faithful to his model he gave his angels 
long sleeves which cover the hands, but on the lower arms only. Also the positions 
of the arms of the Burgos angels are different. The cross is held at the lower 
part of the shaft by the veiled hand of each angel with the other arm resting on 
the crossbar. At Chartres the cross is held by the crossbar alone. The Virgin and 
St. John are next to Christ as at Chartres, but again the Burgos sculptor evidently 
did not completely understand the postures of the figures of his model. He achieved 
the same general effect of the three figures of equal size with their heads on the 
same level, but he used different means to do so. The Virgin and St. John stand 
with knees slightly bent and the upper parts of their bodies leaning foward. The 
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Christ is larger in scale so that, though seated, his head comes at the same level 
as theirs. At Chartres all of the figures are seated and are the same size. The 
arms of the Burgos Christ are not raised at each side, to show the wounds in each 
hand, but the right hand is over the wound in the side as if pointing to it, and 
the left is close to the body. These positions surprisingly suggest an iconographical 
motive that is not uncommon in representations of Christ in the later Middle 
Ages.“ In France in the thirteenth century the hands of the Christ of Judgment 
are invariably raised at each side. 

Between the lintels of Chartres and Burgos there is less correspondence than 
in the tympana. Though the scenes represented are the same, there is only one 
motive at Burgos which appears to be directly in imitation of Chartres. This is 
that of the two angels with censers over the head of St. Michael, which is possibly 
an echo of the angels flying over the heads of the blessed and damned at Chartres. 
The representation of the scenes themselves at Burgos shows no direct dependence 
on those of the French lintel. 

In the Burgos archivolts (Fig. 19) the derivation from Chartres is clearer, though 
again there are changes and many omissions. The voussoirs of Chartres, except 
those of the lower two horizontal rows, which have scenes of heaven and hell and the 
Resurrection of the Dead, are occupied by the nine choirs of angels, which are 
assigned their places according to the celestial hierarchy of the Pseudo-Dionysius. 
At Burgos this is simplified so that only the highest and the lowest orders are 
represented. In the inner archivolt above the lowest voussoir are cherubim or 
seraphim with no specific attributes beyond their six wings. The Chartres seraphim, 
which are on the left (Christ’s right), hold balls representing live coals of fire, and 
the cherubim on the other side have flames in their hands. In the second Burgos 
archivolt are angels, some with candles and others with censers, all kneeling, while 
the angels of Chartres stand. The lowest voussoirs on each side are like Chartres, 
the left having the blessed (but not Abraham with the souls) and the right scenes of 
hell. It has already been mentioned that the Rising of the Dead is placed in the outer 
archivolt of Burgos and in the second horizontal row of voussoirs at Chartres. 

The relationship of the Burgos Last Judgment to that of Chartres is rather curious. 
In the style of their sculpture they have nothing in common. In iconography, though 
every element differs in some way, the main lines of the Chartres composition were 
followed at Burgos. The most plausible explanation is that a drawing of the Chartres 
Last Judgment must have been in the hands of the Burgos sculptor. A sketch of the 
Chartres portal which showed the main outlines of the composition, but did not record 
precisely small details, would account for the fidelity of Burgos to Chartres in general 
and the divergence in particulars. We know that such drawings were made in the 
thirteenth century from the existence of the album of Villard de Honnecourt. No other 
explanation of the Chartres-Burgos relationship is reasonable. It is hardly possible 
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that a man could carry the disposition of the Chartres composition so exactly in his 
memory the great distance to Burgos and not show in his style traces of the influence 
of Chartres sculpture. 

There is evidence that the drawing of the Chartres Last Judgment was only one of 
a collection of Chartres sketches that somehow found its way to Spain. It has already 
been seen that the essential scheme of the iconography of the Puerta del Sarmental 
is derived from that of the central portal of the Chartres west facade. In the later 
discussion of Burgos sculpture the probability that Chartres also influenced part of 
the iconography of the sculpture decorating the high parts of the exterior of the 
cathedral will appear. At the cathedral of Leon there are also instances of the 
unexpected appearance of Chartres features. The architecture of Leon is derived in 
most respects from that of the cathedral of Reims,” and yet it has single features 
which are copied from Chartres. Lambert cites the mingling of Chartres and Reims 
influences in the arrangement of little towers which are on the transepts, and points 
out that the supplementary towers which are over the last bay of the aisle flanking 
the choir are like those of Chartres.“° The rose window of the Leon north transept 
is copied from the rose of the north transept of Chartres.” Most striking is the porch 
of the west facade of Leon, which Camille Enlart first recognized as being derived 
from the transept porches of the French cathedral. These borrowings from Chartres 
at both Spanish cathedrals have a common peculiarity. They appear unexpectedly 
in the midst of work which is following other architectural or sculptural schools. There 
is no influence of Chartres on the general character of either architecture or sculpture 
at Leon or Burgos. Instead of being felt at one period of time, as would be expected 
ifa man trained in the Chartres ateliers were working in Spain, the influence of 
Chartres is seen in both the transept portals of Burgos which belong to different 
campaigns of construction and at Leon during the second half of the century. It is 
well known that a certain Master Henry and Juan Pérez are named masters of the 
works at both Burgos and Leon.” It is possible that the sketchbook of Chartres 
which had been used at Burgos was taken to Leon by them when the new cathedral 


there was begun. 
* 


* * 

It was pointed out above that the scenes of the lintel of the Last Judgment portal 
of Burgos follow those of Chartres in the space they occupy, but that the way in 
which they are represented is entirely different. Emile Male states that there was no 
formal teaching of the church governing the theme of the Separation of the Blessed 
and the Damned, and that therefore the artists of the Middle Ages enjoyed considerable 
freedom in interpreting it.” It is true that there are variations from place to place 
in details of iconography, and that these variations are more pronounced between 
earlier and later renderings of the subject. Nevertheless, there are certain common 
characteristics which are found in a great majority of the sculptured examples on 
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church portals. Therefore, it is to be expected that though the Separation of the 
Burgos lintel (Fig. 21) is not exactly like any other representation of the subject in 
its details, its different elements can be found in other works of the period. This is, 
indeed, the case with the scenes occupying the center and right side of the lintel, the 
Weighing of Souls and the damned thrust into hell. In the center, St. Michael holds 
the scales with his right hand and with his left wards off three devils who are trying 
to pull down the right (hellward) side of the balance. One of the devils stands on the 
shoulders of another, making a very grotesque group. The figure of the St. Michael 
is perfectly orthodox, though his defending gesture is to be seen only at Burgos. The 
Burgos devils are unusually active, but the same idea is expressed by much smaller 
devils pulling at the scales at Chartres and Amiens. At the left of St. Michael stands 
an angel with a naked soul in his arms, waiting to receive the one (barely 
distinguishable in the left scale of the balance because of weathering) whose good 
deeds are outweighing his evil ones. In the corresponding place at Bourges an angel 
bears a victorious soul to heaven in triumph.” At the right of the devils tampering 
with the scale at Burgos, a demon pulls toward hell a miser with a bag of gold 
around his neck.” At the extreme left of the lintel is a devil throwing a sinner over 
his head into the mouth of hell, which is almost entirely hidden by the projection of 
the arcade of the jambs over the corner of the lintel. A sinner is receiving similar 
treatment at Chartres, Rouen, Bourges, and Poitiers. Among the scenes of the 
tortures of the damned which are in the lowest voussoirs at the right at Burgos, is one 
of sinners being thrown into a cauldron around the base of which are flames being 
blown by two small figures with bellows. The same thing is tu be seen in one of the 
corresponding voussoirs of Amiens.” 

On the other side of the Burgos lintel (Fig. 22), however, the representation of the 
blessed departs surprisingly from that of similar groups in France. At the extreme 
left are a queen and a king. Approaching them are a friar or a monk, a bishop who 
has lost his head, and a Franciscan, recognized by the cord with three knots falling 
from his waist. The representation of kings, queens, monks, and friars among the 
blessed is not in itself at all unusual. At Chartres similar figures can be distinguished 
among the blessed and the damned as well. At Reims a king, a bishop, and a monk 
lead the procession to hell. At Amiens, Bourges, and the church of La Couture at 
Le Mans a Franciscan leads the way into Paradise.“ At Le Mans and Rouen a king 
and a queen are also to be seen among the blessed. In the persons he represented 
the Burgos sculptor was in accord with the tradition of his time. In the attitudes he 
gave them, however, he made the scene of the blessed something not at all like those 
of the French examples we have listed. Instead of simply being in the procession of 
the blessed, expressing joy and rapture which contrasts with the misery of the damned 
on the other side of the lintel, the Burgos figures are within the gates of Paradise and 
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appear to be engaged in some ceremony together. The king is being approached by 
the friar or monk who has a scroll in his right hand. The bishop behind him seems 
to be presenting him to the monarch. The Franciscan, who holds a book in his hands, 
turns toward the others. The queen stands beside the king looking on. Some sort 
of historical scene seems to be taking place. Writers on Burgos are, on the whole, 
agreed that such is the case, but there is no unanimity as to just what event is 
represented. The majority follow Flérez, who accepted the tradition that St. Francis 
and St. Dominic are the figures at each side of the bishop.” They are exhibiting the 
bulls of the foundation of their orders to St. Ferdinand in the presence of Bishop 
Maurice. Rodrigo Amador de los Rios, however, thought that the foundation of the 
cathedral was being represented.” Bertaux thought the king and queen were St. 
Ferdinand and Beatrice of Swabia.” More recently a Spanish scholar has maintained 
that nothing historical at all is being represented—the figures are simply the blessed 
as in the usual arrangement of Last Judgments.* For once, however, there is ground 
for accepting a traditional explanation of a scene. Comparison with other Last 
Judgments gives reason for suspecting that more than the conventional scene was 
intended, and the costumes of the figures, as well as their gestures, suit the 
interpretation given by Flérez. Nevertheless, the figures also represent the saved, 
since they are beyond the gate of paradise and are on Christ’s right. 


Tue ICONOGRAPHIC PROGRAM OF THE PORTALS OF THE EXTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL 


Though the iconography of the Burgos transept portals is very different, their 
subjects are the same, the final day of this world. The two scenes are unlike because 
they are derived from different Biblical sources. That of the Puerta del Sarmental 
depends on the Revelation of St. John, the version of the last day which was followed 
frequently by the sculptors of the twelfth century.” As we have seen, the iconography 
of the Puerta del Sarmental is archaic and is related to that of the central portal of 
the west facade of Chartres. The Last Judgment of the Puerta de la Coroneria, on 
the other hand, is derived from the Gospel of St. Matthew (Chapters 14 and 15),” 
which by the thirteenth century had all but completely superseded the apocalyptic 
vision as a source for monumental sculpture. The fact that the twelve apostles are 
represented on both portals shows clearly their parallel in subject matter. The apostles 
in each case are present to judge the twelve tribes of Israel. Why there was this 
duplication at Burgos is explained by the imitation of Chartres in both portals, but 
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why both representations should be found on the transepts when the usual place is on 
the west facade presents something of a puzzle. 

Although he does not recognize the problem of the repetition of the themes of the 
Burgos transepts, Lambert offers explanations for the unusual positions of their 
subjects.. He suggests that the imposing site of the south transept portal—it stands 
on the top of a steep slope and dominates part of the city—demanded a decoration 
that was monumental in character. Therefore, the archaic iconography was chosen.” 
Lambert thinks that it is probable that the Last Judgment was originally intended for 
the west facade but that a change of program occurred at Burgos as it did at Reims 
and it was placed on the transept, while the west facade was dedicated to the Virgin.” 

The destruction of the Burgos west facade sculptures in the eighteenth century 
makes it impossible to come to any conclusion about the complete iconographic plan 
of the cathedral. At Reims changes can be deduced from the existence of sculptures 
of abandoned schemes.” At Burgos there is only a description written in the 
eighteenth century and an indistinct print of the same period to go on. These give 
no clues to an abandoned program and even no satisfactory idea of what the 
thirteenth century decoration of the west facade was. 

According to Antonio Ponz™ the facade was divided into three parts. (Three 
stripped portals exist today.) In the lower parts, between the ornaments of archi- 
tecture, were to be seen various statues, some destroyed and consumed by time, but 
some with parts which were “ bastante bueno.” Some of the figures were thought by 
Ponz to represent the Infantes de Lara. Under the central arch was the Assumption, 
and in rows were a multitude of angels and saints (probably in the archivolts) “which, 
although they appear inappropriate, do not fail to cause a certain harmony.” In the 
arch on the right was the Coronation of Our Lady, and on the left the Conception. 
By the time Ponz saw Burgos, the original sculpture of the two lateral tympana had 
been replaced, or perhaps they had been left undecorated in the thirteenth century, 
for we know that in 1663 the sculptor Juan de Poves made the sculpture that is still 
to be seen on them today.” It is not clear whether the central tympanum was also 
sculptured at that time. Ponz’ indentification of the scene as the Assumption points 
to its being a seventeenth century composition; by itself, without the Death and 
Coronation of the Virgin, it would be most unusual in a thirteenth century tympanum. 
However, it is possible that he may have mistaken some other subject, such as the 
Ascension, for the Assumption. This would also be irregular in the thirteenth century, 
but is common in tympana of the twelfth. At the cathedral of Leon, late in the 
thirteenth century, a subject which may be the Ascension was sculptured for the 
north transept tympanum. Also, the left tympanum of the west facade of Chartres has 
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an Ascension, but of a very different character from the representation of the subject 
at Leon. Since we know that Burgos has other iconographical relationships with both 
Chartres and Leon, it is possible that a composition similar to that of one of these 
cathedrals was once there. There is a parallel at Leon for the statue of the Virgin 
and Child which Ponz saw on the trumeau of the central portal; the same subject is 
found there on the corresponding trumeau. Indeed, this Virgin is the only element 
of the entire Burgos composition which can be accepted as correctly identified by the 
eighteenth century writer and as probably of the thirteenth century. The statues he 
took for princes were also very likely of this period, but his identification is not 
convincing. We can conclude that there is no way of determining what the whole of 
the arrangement of the facade was. There appears to be no basis in the little known 
about it for belief in a change of plan of the iconographic scheme of the entire 
exterior such as Lambert proposes. 

Likewise, almost nothing can be learned about the style of the original sculpture 
of the facade. The print of the facade published by Ponz®™ is too small in scale and 
is too indistinct to show more than the fact that the jambs of the three portals were 
once filled with figures. There are only two things that give any indication of the 
character of the sculpture. One is the relationship mentioned above between the 
existing fragments of foliate decoration and the blind arches on the portals of the 
west facade and the north transept. This suggests the possibility that the sculpture was 
also related. Then in the Provincial Museum of Burgos there is a small head that is 
said to have been found beneath the pavement in front of the facade. Since the head 
is certainly of the thirteenth century it is possible that it is from one of the portals, 
perhaps from a lintel or an archivolt. It is not like any of the sculpture of the 
cathedral itself, but is similar to some of the heads of the statues on the walls of 
the cloister. Beyond this there is nothing to indicate the style of what must have 
been one of the most important sculptural undertakings in thirteenth century 
Spain.” 


THE SCULPTURE OF THE TOWERS AND HiGH Parts oF THE EXTERIOR 


The loss of these sculptures of the principal fagade is compensated for by the 
existence of truly remarkable groups of statues high on the towers of the west facade 
at the level of the gallery,” along the balustrades of the roof of the nave, and in 
the high galleries of the west and transept facades. Only Reims can surpass Burgos 
in richness and beauty of the sculptured decoration of these high places. Because of 
their position only a few of them can be approached close enough to be photographed 
or studied accurately. These few, which include some of the figures of the western 
towers and the angels along the nave, reveal a fine and unusual style. Their quality 
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style of the figures of the towers. Under our discussion 
of the style of the Burgos cloister and cloister portal 





were in the style of the sculpture of the cloister 
portal. Vincente Lampérez y Romea, La Puerta del 
Perdén, in Boletin de la Comision de Monumentos 
Historicos y Artisticos de Burgos, 1 (1922), p. 5, 
thinks that they were probably in the ‘‘nervous”’ 


sculptures we shall have conjectures of our own to 
make. 

100. Above this level the architecture of the towers 
and the sculptured decoration date from the fifteenth 
century. 
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and their originality of conception places them in the first rank of Gothic sculpture 
of the period. All of the high sculpture of Burgos can be seen from the ground 
below clearly enough to determine that the style of the tower figures prevails 
throughout and to distinguish details for purposes of discovering their iconography. 


Lconography 


By their location and their attributes, or lack of them, the figures fall into four 
groups. First, there are kings wearing crowns. Eight are in the gallery of the west 
facade (Fig. 23) and eleven are in the gallery over the Puerta de la Coroneria 
(Fig. 25). Second, there are thirty-one figures on the western towers at the level of 
the gallery (Figs. 23, 27-30). Most of these are young beardless men, but there are 
two bearded figures, and one, or possibly two, female figures among them. In the 
third group are the angels spaced along the balustrade around the roof of the nave, 
and the fourth consists of the figure of Christ with angels in the gallery over the 
Puerta del Sarmental (Fig. 24). 

The iconographical significance of these sculptures is not entirely clear. By analogy 
with Chartres the kings of the Burgos galleries may perhaps be identified as ancestors 
of Christ. At both places galleries with kings are found on one transept and on the 
west facade. In view of the other instances of dependence on Chartres iconography 
at Burgos, it is possible that the galleries of kings may be another reflection of the 
decoration of the French cathedral. However, the kings of the transept of Chartres 
are around the top of the south porch, not in a gallery high on the transept facade, 
as at Burgos, and there is a difference in the number represented. There are eighteen 
on the Chartres transept, while at Burgos there are eleven and on the Burgos west 
facade there are eight instead of sixteen. The relationship to Chartres in this case 
is therefore decidedly problematical and hardly furnishes alone a sufficient argument 
for calling the Burgos kings the ancestors of Christ, which they admittedly are at 
Chartres.“ However, even if the possibility of dependence on Chartres is not con- 
sidered, there is some reason to believe that they are intended as the ancestors. 
Though Burgos was a royal city, there is no local tradition that kings of Castile are 
represented in the galleries of the cathedral. On the other hand, the motive of the 
ancestors is appropriate on a cathedral dedicated to the Virgin, who was honored 
with the statue of the trumeau of the central portal of the west facade and possibly 
by other destroyed sculpture of the facade as well. 

The problem of the identity of the tower figures (Figs. 23, 27-30) is difficult because 
no similar group can be found elsewhere dating from the thirteenth century.’ 
Furthermore, what can be learned from the few attributes and the costumes of the 





tor. Male, X///¢ siécle, pp. 168 ff. 

102. The fourteenth century kings on the western 
towers and gallery of Reims are certainly kings of 
France, as is indicated by the scene of the baptism 
of Clovis in the center of the gallery. The statues 
of the same period on the tower of the cathedral of 
Soissons represent apostles, saints and prophets 
(Fernand Blanchard, Za statuaire dela tour sud de la 
cathédrale de Soissons, in Congres archéologigque, 


LXXVII (1911), pt. 2, pp. 317 ff.). On the towers of 
the church of St. Jean des Vignes there are apostles 
(Fernand Blanchard, La statuaire et les sculptures 
de St.-Jean-des-Vignes de Soissons, in Bulletin de la 
Société Archéologique, Historique, et Scientifique de 
Soissons, 3rd. ser., XII (1903-1904), pp. ro ff.). 
Certainly, none of the Burgos figures are kings of 
Spain or apostles. 
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Fig. 23—Lurgos, Cathedral: Gallery and Towers 
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Fic. 24—Burgos, Cathedral: South Transept Gallery 
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Fic. 25—Burgos, Cathedral: North Transept Gallery 
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figures amounts to little and seems contradictory. Most of the statues represent 
bareheaded young men, wearing the simple undertunic and mantle of the thirteenth 
century. In this period contemporary costume was given regularly to royal figures 
of the Old and New Testaments and to saints if appropriate to their walks of life.™ 
From their numbers the young men of the towers might be taken to be Old 
Testament figures, but if they are intended for ancestors of Christ why have they no 
crowns? The one figure that is certainly crowned is unmistakably a woman.™ She is 
on the west side of the north tower. On the same side of the same tower next to 
the gallery is a man holding what seems to be a branch, which might signify Jesse or 
Aaron. If Jesse, does he belong with the other figures of the tower or with the kings 
of the gallery? The latter is more probable because there are other figures on the 
tower who seem to be prophets rather than ancestors. One holds a staff like that of 
the Amos at Amiens and the other is bearded and wears a cap. However, neither 
has a scroll. Another figure with an attribute on the same tower is a bearded man 
holding a pitcher. Mayer considers him to be a cupbearer to the other figures whom 
he believes to be princes. This is unlikely in the thirteenth century. Perhaps he is 
Elisha holding the ewer with which he washed the hands of Elijah.’ 

About the iconography of the rest of the figures on the high parts of Burgos, the 
angels along the balustrade of the roof of the nave, and the Christ and angels in the 
gallery above the Puerta del Sarmental (Fig. 24) there is also uncertainty. Possibly 
to see more significance in the balustrade angels than an appropriate decorative 
motive is to be mistaken. Taken together with the group of the Christ and angels 
of the south transept gallery, however, they can be compared with the Christ and 
angels of the apse of Reims, for which Louis Bréhier has claimed special significance. 
A Byzantine subject, unique in Western art, is represented by these figures of Reims, 
according to this French authority."” This is the Divine Liturgy in which Christ 
Himself administers the Sacrament. The angels, who have liturgical instruments at 
Reims, are taking part in the Mass. At Burgos the angels at each side of Christ on 
the south transept facade are holding candles and the six surrounding them have 
censers. Most of those along the roof hold books or scrolls. One is blowing a trumpet, 
which gives the appearance of a confusion of the icongraphy of the Last Judgment. 
There is one angel, however, that wears the vestments of a deacon. This points to 
the possibility that something similar to Reims was intended at Burgos, a Divine 
Liturgy if Bréhier is right. It should be remarked that the architecture of the transept 
facades of Burgos is considered to have been influenced by Reims. 


Style 


The discussion of the style of the sculpture of the high parts of Burgos must 
be almost entirely limited to those statues which are accessible enough to be studied 


103. At Amiens, for example, the Magi, Solomon, 105. Loc. cit, 
and the Queen of Sheba of the jambs of the right 106. Cf. Barbierde Montault, 7railé d’iconographie 
portal of the west facade and the St. Warlus of the chrétienne, Paris, 1898, II, p. 73. 
left portal wear the same costume as the Burgos 107. L’art chrétien, p. 317; La cathédrale de 
figures. Reims, Paris, 1916, p. 111. 

104. One figure wears what Mayer takes to be an 108. Lambert, of. ci/., pp. 236 f. 


unfinished crown (Gotik in Spanien, p. 44). 
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and photographed. Fortunately, these, which for the most part are figures of the 
towers, appear to be the finest in quality of all (Figs. 27-30). Their style is homogeneous 
enough for all of them to be considered the products of an atelier dominated by 
one strong artistic personality. The departure from the objective and classic sculpture 
of the Puerta del Sarmental which we saw in the work of the sculptor of the north 
transept tympanum is to be seen also in these tower figures, but in a distinctly 
different manner. They are conceived in a completely naturalistic spirit, with a 
sensitive subjectiveness of mood which is emphasized by the poses and gestures as 
well as expressed in the faces. Because of their naturalism they are comparable 
most of all to the apostles of the Sarmental lintel, but in place of their vigor and 
strength there is about most of the figures an air of quiet contemplation which 
sometimes has a hint of sadness that is in no way directly related to any of the work of 
the Amiens school. Only in the drapery is there any suggestion of a possible connection. 
The natural folds and the broads surfaces do recall those of the apostles of the 
lintel (Fig. 21) and to a degree those of the lintel of the opposite transept, though 
it is far less broken and its folds are much softer. The gap between the tower 
figures and those of the tympanum of the north transept is great. Their style is 
so unlike anything seen hitherto at Burgos that it must be the result of the presence 
of a new sculptor who can only have come from one of the great Gothic centers 
of northern France. 

The sculptures in France which the Burgos figures approach most closely are 
those of the later parts of the porches of Chartres and some of the figures of the 
buttresses of the transept of Reims. A comparison of the faces of the young figures 
of the Burgos towers with those of the St. Modeste and the St. Theodore of Chartres’ 
shows that the idealized, sensitive faces of all of them with their expressions of 
thoughtfulness belong to the same phase of style. They have other things in 
common—the breaking of frontality by the slight bending forward and turning 
of the heads and, in many of them, by the uneven distribution of the weight on 
the legs. The drapery is treated naturalistically at both places, but at Chartres the 
fine folds of the earlier statues of the transept jambs live on in the later work. 

The resemblance to work at Reims is of about the same degree as that to the 
figures of Chartres."° The Reims figures which are comparable to those of Burgos 
are some of the kings of the buttresses of the north transept facade, particularly 
the so-called St. Louis,’ and a king on a neighboring buttress (Fig. 26). These 
have the naturalism and the serious faces that have been remarked at Burgos and 
Chartres. They differ from Burgos by being more robust and vigorous in spirit 


109. Illustrated by Vitry, French Sculpture, figs. 10, Pierre de Montereau’s chapel of the Virgin at 
Ti, 33, St. Germain des Prés in Paris. In naturalism and 
110. Bertaux, of. cit., p. 279, considers the Burgos in movement there is definite relationship, but the 
sculptor to have come from Reims. He speaks of handling of drapery is decidedly different. If more 
the author of statues of princes on one of the corner of the sculpture of the second quarter and middle of 





piers of the cloister when he makes this statement, 
but these are very close to the tower figures, as 
Bertaux recognized. Mayer, Gotik in Spanien, p. 44, 
follows Bertaux. He also compares (of. ci/., p. 45) 
the tower figures with two statues of kings in the 
hands of a dealer which are said to have come from 


the thirteenth century of Paris had survived we might 
reasonably expect to find the final solution of the 
origin of the Burgos sculptor there. 

rrr. Paul Vitry, La cathédrale de Reims, Paris, 
1915-1919, II, pls. LVIII, LXIX. 














Fic. 26—Reims, Cathedral: King on a Buttress 
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Fic. 27—Burgos, Cathedral: Figures on South Tower 
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and in their drapery, which has more rigid folds, which do not fall in such easy, 
natural lines. The majority of the kings of the Reims transept are far more realistic 
than the idealized Burgos figures, the faces of some of them, the so-called Philip 
Augustus, for example,’” bordering on caricature. However, all of the Reims figures 
and those of Burgos have in common the same turn of the heads, the unequal 
distribution of weight on the legs observed at Burgos and Chartres, and the gesture 
of one hand on the thong which holds the mantle over the shoulders. This motive 
had great vogue from the second quarter of the thirteenth century on. Further 
relationship between the Burgos figures and Reims is revealed by comparing them 
to certain of the decorative heads of the exterior of the French cathedral.'’* These 
are of the same naturalistic, idealized type as those of the Burgos figures. 

From the analogies with these works at Chartres and Reims the sculptures 
of the Burgos towers are seen to belong to the phase of French Gothic which 
softened and made more natural the vigorous and austere style of the first quarter 
of the century, while retaining something of its idealizing tendency, but which does 
not approach at all the stylization of the Reims Joseph Master or the rich decorative 
effect of the drapery of the Ste.-Chapelle apostles. Although it is not possible to 
say that the Burgos sculptor actually originated in the workshop of one or the 
other of these cathedrals, the stylistic conditions which produced the sculptors of 
Chartres and Reims must have produced him. The differences between his style 
and that of the works of the two French cathedrals point to several influences 
which affected the Burgos sculptor but not the sculptors of the parallel style in 
France. It has been mentioned that the drapery of the Burgos figures seems 
related to that of the apostles of the lintel of the Puerta del Sarmental. It is even 
more like that of some of the jamb figures at Amiens itself, particularly that of 
the prophets of the buttresses, the Haggai (Fig. 15) for example, in its broad, 
little-broken surfaces. In view of the relationships with Chartres and Reims it is 
more likely that this Amiens influence was received in France than from the work 
of the Amiens master at Burgos. Also the uneven distribution of weight on the 
legs and the breaking of the frontality of the figures are carried further at Burgos 
than in the related works of Chartres and Reims, which suggests knowledge of other 
works of the period, of the Joseph Master at Reims, perhaps, though it is possible 
to consider them to be advances made by the Burgos sculptor without influence from 
other sources. Certainly, the arrangement of the feet of many of the Burgos figures 
is original. They are placed with the toes pointed out at a decided angle, and often 
the heel of one foot is opposite the instep of the other (Figs. 27, 28). This is an 
effective device for meeting the problem of the disposition of the extremities when 
the weight is carried almost entirely by one leg, for it heightens the nonchalance 
and easy grace of the pose of the whole figure without giving the effect of artificiality. 

In this nonchalance and grace the Burgos sculptor surpasses the related sculpture 
of Chartres and to an even greater extent that of Reims. The folds of his drapery 
fall in softer, more harmonious lines, and his figures turn with greater ease. He also 


112. Jbid., II, pl. LX. 113. Illustrated by Vitry, Reims, Il, pls. LXXX, 
LXXXVII. 
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excells in the variety of poses and in the ingenious way he alters the arrangement of 
the mantle which is worn by almost every one of his figures. It is usually worn over 
the shoulders and held by a strap across the chest, but always there is a difference 
in the positions of the hands and arms and in its arrangement and consequently in 
the way the folds fall. The fingers of both hands may be entwined in the strap at the 
chest with an end of the mantle over one wrist (Fig. 28) or simply hanging loosely 
over one forearm (Fig. 27). In some figures only one hand is on the strap with the 
other holding the mantle or hidden beneath it (Fig. 27) and in others both hands are 
occupied, with one hand resting on the end of the mantle which has been drawn 
across the body and thrown over the shoulder (Fig. 27). On one figure the mantle is 
pulled forward over the shoulders and in front of the body so that it is like a short 
cape (Fig. 27). Another, unfortunately in a position where it cannot be photographed, 
wears the mantle backward, hanging from the neck by the strap and covering the 
front of the body. In no other place are the possibilities of the variations on the theme 
of the thirteeenth century mantle investigated with anything like the thoroughness of 
the Burgos sculptor. The arrangement of the drapery of the kings of the Reims 
transept is changed from figure to figure but to a far less extent than at Burgos, and 
the same is true at Chartres. The sculptors of Reims and Chartres emphasize the 
dignity of their figures more than the Burgos sculptor does, with the result that they 
do not arrive at his lightness and grace. The easy, natural lines of the drapery at 
Burgos, the turning and bending of the heads, and the relaxed attitudes of the bodies 
give the figures a demeanor that is aristocratic and elegant. These young men of the 
towers, with their gentle, earnest faces, holding their mantles this way and that, 
standing at ease, seem to be present at some ideal chivalric court ceremony which 
requires their presence but which does not demand their active participation or their 
entire attention. 

Because of the difficulty in examining all of the tower sculptures closely it is not 
possible to decide exactly how many of them should be attributed to the hand of the 
chief sculptor of the atelier. Of those that are accessible and which are illustrated 
here only a few appear to stand apart from the rest in style and should be considered 
to be by secondary sculptors. The figure with the “unfinished crown”’ on the south 
tower (Fig. 30) and a curly headed young man on the north tower both have stiffer 
folds of drapery than the majority of tower figures. They are dependent on the style 
of the chief master, however, as the facial types and the positions of the feet show. 
The bearded figure with a pitcher has also stiffer drapery and in addition stockier 
proportions and more of a fixed stare in expression than the other tower figures. 
A figure on the north tower that has features which seem feminine, and although for 
this reason different from the rest, has the characteristic drapery and expression of 
the majority of the figures 

The kings of the western gallery between the two towers (Fig. 23) are decidedly 
inferior to the best figures of the towers themselves. Nevertheless, they have some 
of the same characteristics in the arrangement of drapery, in gesture, and in the 
position of the feet. They may therefore be considered to be products of the 
workshop dominated by the tower master. The sculpture of the transept galleries is 
of higher quality, but it does not seem up to the standard set on the towers. The 
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kings of the north transept (Fig. 25) lack subtlety of expression and grace of pose, 
but they are unmistakably of the same school as the works on the towers. The Christ 
and the angels of the gallery of the opposite transept (Fig. 24) have more of the 
grace and movement of the tower statues. One angel, the second from the right, 
crosses his legs, a rare survival of the famous Romanesque motive which is quite 
at home in this group. The height of this gallery makes it difficult to determine 
the precise degree of relationship to the tower sculpture. It is safe to say that it 
is very close. 

Most of the angels of the balustrade of the nave and the nave buttresses are 
likewise clearly related to the tower group. The drapery is given much simpler 
treatment and the poses are not varied, but in some of them the fine thoughtful 
faces of the towers appear. Others, by their wooden expression and clumsy drapery, 
show that they are the work of the least able sculptors of the workshop. 


THe DecorativE HEADS OF THE TRIFORIUM 


There remains to be discussed one more group of sculpture which belongs to the 
period of the construction of the thirteenth century cathedral. This consists of the 
heads which decorate the archivolts of the triforium in the interior of the cathedral. 
Decorative heads had frequently been used in the Romanesque period, usually to 
embellish the corbels and cornices of the exterior of churches. The quality of the 
artistic effort which was sometimes spent on this seemingly unimportant part of the 
building is illustrated by the heads of the apse of Sto. Domingo de la Calzada, not 
far from Burgos, to which attention was first called by the late Professor Porter." 
In the Gothic period heads continued to be used, but most sparingly, in the famous 
examples of the classic Gothic of the Ile-de-France. In that region it is only at 
Reims that they are found in any number and there only on the exterior of the 
clerestory. In certain of the regional schools of France and in England, however, 
heads were used extensively in the interior as well.’ Although no system of 
decoration which corresponds closely with that of Burgos can be pointed to, there 
are a number of precedents for placing decorative sculpture on the triforium. There 
are grotesque figures on the balustrade of the triforium at the cathedral of Nevers. 
The spandrels of the arches of the triforium of Semur-en-Auxois have decorative 
heads. That of the aisle of the cathedral of Bourges was decorated with heads and 
small figures placed on colonnettes and in the spandrels."” Since it appears that the 
architectural features of the Burgos triforium came from Bourges," it is possible that 
the idea of using decorative sculpture on it came from there also. 

The number of heads at Burgos is really amazing. There are about four hundred 
dating from the thirteenth century on the triforium arches."* Only the bays nearest 
the crossing lack heads of this period. These bays were destroyed when the central 


114. Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, Il, p. 26. 117. Lambert, of. cit., p. 228; Amédée Boinet, 

115. Prior and Gardner, of. cit., pp. 224 ff. La cathédrale de Bourges, 2nd. ed., Paris, p. 47. 

116. P. des Chaumes, Zes ¢triforiums de la cathé- 118. In addition there are heads on the interior 
drale de Bourges, in Bulletin monumental, LXXXIII, archivolts of the three west facade portals and a 
(1924), p. 95. series of grotesque figures and heads on corbels 


below the triforium in the south transept. 
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tower fell in the sixteenth century. The original lines of the tracery of the triforium 
were followed in the reconstruction and some new heads were carved to replace those 
lost. Each triforium archivolt has thirteen or fourteen heads except those of the choir, 
where they are fewer, smaller, and of a more archaic style, as was observed above in 
connection with the discussion of the first building campaign of the cathedral. 
Throughout the nave and transepts the thirteenth century heads have the same 
characteristics." Some are grotesques, a few are of animals and devils, but most are 
naturalistically rendered people—men, young women, bishops, princes. The quality 
of the execution is uneven, but no one part of the cathedral is superior to any other. 
The good and the bad are found next to each other throughout. The former happily 
outnumber the latter. Indeed, the beauty of certain of the heads is remarkable, some 
being the equal of the best sculpture the thirteenth century produced. Placed so 
high above the floor of the cathedral, they can hardly be seen distinctly enough to be 
appreciated except from the gallery of the triforium itself. A good many can be seen 
and photographed from this gallery, and to these, which are only a small part of the 
total number, detailed examination must be limited. 

One group of heads of young men in the south transept (Figs. 32, 33), particularly 
one wearing a crown (Fig. 33), approaches closely the style of the figures of the 
towers. Their features are similar, especially the thin straight noses, and their 
expressions have something of the same sensitiveness. It is quite possible that we 
have here work by the chief master of the towers or at least a sculptor very close to 
him. In some heads which surely belong to the same group there is a mood quite 
different from anything seen on the towers. The head of a young woman at the end 
of the archivolt of young men of the south transept (Fig. 34) is an example of this. 
Her sly, coquettish expression is not at all like the idealized types of the standing 
figures. This is one of the most effective heads of all, lifelike and convincing; clearly 
it is the work of an accomplished sculptor. In certain heads there are resemblances 
to the apostles of the lintel of the Puerta del Sarmental as well as to the tower 
sculpture, but the technique of carving and the expressions of the faces are closer to 
the figures of the latter. Typical of this group is the head of a young woman embedded 
in the pier at the end of an archivolt of the north transept (Fig. 35). Her smiling 
face has remarkable freshness and vivacity, qualities which recall the lintel apostles. 
Further, her eyes have the straight lower lids which are to be seen in several of the 
apostles and in the Christ and the symbol of St. Matthew of the Sarmental tympanum 
as well. However, there is considerable difference between the soft modeling of the 
triforium head and the vigorous, summary blocking out of the heads of the apostles. 
Also the face of the triforium head is broader than that of any of the lintel figures. What 
the former has in common with the latter may well be due to the influence of a similar 
style in France rather than to direct inspiration from the sculpture at Burgos, as we 
have supposed was the case with the master of the tower. The convention of the 
straight lower eyelid is widespread in the first half of the thirteenth century, being 


119. Proof that the heads for the entire cathedral interior of the west facade is almost exactly like the 
west of the choir must have been executed at about fourth head on the left side of the archivolt on the 
the same time exists in the fact that the head at the east side of the southernmost bay of the south transept. 


top of the left blind arch of the triforium at the 
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found not only at Amiens, but also in related work at Paris and Reims. Possible 
French origin is also suggested by the parallel between the Burgos head and several 
of the decorative heads of the exterior of Reims (Fig. 38). Here the relationship is 
similar to that which has been noticed between the tower figures and the Reims 
kings—the works clearly belong to the same category of style, but are not close 
enough to be considered by sculptors of precisely the same background. Connections 
of this nature between decorative heads of Reims and the heads of young men in the 
Burgos south transept should also be noted. The few grotesque heads of Burgos are 
likewise similar to those of Reims. As with the tower figures, these connections 
with Reims serve to show the place of the Burgos works in relation to the currents 
of French style. 

Among the great multitude of heads at Burgos there are several other groups 
which are worthy of mention because of their quality. Similar in their naturalistic 
style to the first group, but done with different technique, are several heads in the 
nave (Fig. 36). The hair is rendered with many fine lines and the eyeballs protrude 
slightly, giving the expression an intense quality. Another individual manner is to 
be seen in a group consisting of heads in various parts of the cathedral (Fig, 37). 
Here the eyes are slanted upward and the lower lid and the shadow under it are 
emphasized. This results in a curiously faunlike expression in some cases. 

Considered as a whole the triforium heads are evidence of the existence of a very 
extensive workshop of sculptors at Burgos. When we consider them together with 
the sculptures of the high parts of the exterior of the cathedral as the products of 
one large workshop, a supposition which is justified because of the definite connections 
we have seen between the tower figures and some of the heads, we have an impressive 
picture of the sculptural activity at Burgos as the cathedral was nearing completion. 
Furthermore, the portals of the west facade were no doubt decorated at about the 
same time. It is not possible to determine the exact date when all of this sculpture 
was made, but there is evidence, documentary and internal, which places it within 
fairly narrow limits. 


THe Date oF THE SCULPTURE OF THE SECOND CAMPAIGN 


Lambert believes that a short time before the granting of indulgences by Innocent 
IV in 1243 the second campaign, which brought the thirteenth century cathedral to 
completion, was begun.™ Certainly the fact that aid was given the cathedral by Rome 
is strong evidence that in that year the work was either again under way or that plans 
to begin it at once had been made. Indeed, the words of the bull concerning Burgos 
cathedral itself, ‘que miro lapideo opere noviter est constructa debeat in proximo 
dedicari,” ™ imply that the work was well advanced. However, we know that the 
dedication of the cathedral did not take place until 1260. The period of the second 
campaign thus appears to have been from before 1243 to 1260. There is one further 
document which has importance for the work of this period. This is of the year 1257, 
in which Alfonso the Wise gave houses to the cathedral which were near the “ Puerta 


120. Op. cit., p. 222. 122. See above. 
121. Jbid., p. 297. 
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de los Apéstoles.”'™ This no doubt refers to the portal of the north transept which 
is still sometimes spoken of by that name and on the jambs of which the figures of 
the twelve apostles are still to be seen. This portal, then, must have been in existence 
by the year 1257. In all probability it had been erected some years earlier. It is 
logical to suppose that the first task of the new building campaign was to complete 
the transepts and that the first sculptural undertaking was therefore the Puerta de la 
Coroneria. 

That this was actually the case is indicated in several ways. The sculpture of this 
portal stands apart both from the sculpture of the Puerta del Sarmental, which is of 
the first campaign, and from that of the towers, which, by its position, must have 
been the last sculpture to be put in place on the cathedral. This points to a date 
for the north transept portal between the two. That this portal’s sculpture is earlier 
than that of the towers will be confirmed when the sculpture of the cloister is 
examined. The style of both appears again in sculpture there, but that related to 
the former is much more developed and certainly considerably later, while that 
related to the latter seems to be contemporary with it. It cannot be determined 
precisely what date should be given to the portal, but the difference between its 
sculpture and that of the Puerta del Sarmental allows a period of about ten years to 
be placed between them; this agrees with the idea that the north transept portal 
was the first sculptural work of the second campaign. About 1240, then, may be 
considered to be its date. 

There is no distinction in style that can be taken to indicate any difference in 
period between the heads of the triforium of the transepts and of the nave. They 
all must have been made at about the same time. In style they stand closer to the 
figures of the towers and the other high parts of the exterior than to the sculpture 
of either of the portals. It is probable, therefore, that the execution of all this highly 
placed sculpture took place in a single campaign without a break, though it must 
have occupied a considerable length of time. It may be supposed because of the 
place for which they were intended that the heads were made first and that the 
sculpture for the exterior was the last work done for the cathedral in the thirteenth 
century. 1250-1260 is a suitable date for this whole group. It is supported by the 
fact that we have seen definite relationship between the figures of the towers and 
sculptures at Chartres and Reims which are dated in the second quarter of the century.’ 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE CLOISTER AND THE CLOISTER PorRTAL 
The Question of Date 


Some time after the dedication of the cathedral in 1260 a cloister adjoining the 
south side of the choir was built. It was constructed in two stories, following the 


123. Martinez y Sanz, of. cit., pp. 242 f. Reims, Il, p. 52, where he gives the years 1250-1260. 


124. Vitry, French Sculpture, pp. 15 f., dates the Erwin Panofsky, Uber die Reihenfolge der vier 


Chartres St. Theodore 1225-1230 and for the St. Mo- 
desta gives 1240 opposite pl. 13. Although it can 
be granted that the latter is the more advanced, 
dates close to 1230 are to be preferred for both. 
His dates for the Reims kings are too late. See 


Meister von Reims, in Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 
1927, p. 75, On the basis of a careful study of the 
Reims chronology and in view of the date of related 
sculpture in Germany dates the kings 1225/27-1230. 
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usual practice in Spain, but because the ground slopes away from the cathedral on 
that side the upper stage of the cloister is at the same level as the pavement of the 
church itself. In these upper galleries sculptured figures were adossed to the four 
piers at the angles, twenty-one nearly life-sized statues were placed on the walls, and 
corbels and soffits of the lateral ribs of the vaults along the walls were elaborately 
carved with foliate and figure motives. The galleries of the lower stage of the cloister 
were left almost without decoration. A door, called the cloister portal, was cut 
through the east wall of the south transept to lead into the north end of the west 
gallery of the upper stage of the cloister. On the transept side this door was decorated 
with jamb figures, and sculptured tympanum and archivolts. All of this sculpture, 
protected as it has been from the weather, is in a perfect state of preservation, many 
pieces retaining traces of their original polychromy. The Burgos cloister is an 
unusually rich site for the student of mediaeval sculpture. 

Unfortunately, there is no direct documentary evidence about the time of the 
construction of the cloister, and opinions differ as to whether it should be considered 
to be in the second half of the thirtheenth century or in the first quarter of the 
fourteenth. The latter period is held to be correct by Spanish authorities and by 
local opinion in Burgos. The basis for belief in the fourteenth century date is, 
apparently, the fact that the earliest positive mention of the cloister in documents 
occurs only at the end of the first quarter of the fourteenth century. A will of 1323 
has been preserved in which Fernan Fernandez de la Dehesa indicated the spot in 
the third side of the cloister in which he wished to be buried.” In the following 
year, 1324, records indicate that processions took place in the cloister.” It is 
certain, therefore, that it was completely built by that time. Lampérez accepts the 
tradition that the construction took place in the early fourteenth century,™ but he 
also remarks that the architecture looks early, being of “un estilo gético muy 
puro.” To the French scholar, Camille Enlart, however, this pure Gothic indicated 
the second half of the thirteenth century.” Bertaux, from a consideration of the 
style and iconography of the sculpture, arrived at the date of about 1275.™ 

The opinions of the Frenchmen are supported by evidence other than that given 
by a study of the architecture and sculpture. In a document of 1285 there is a 
reference to the “old cloister.” ' This certainly means the cloister which was at the 
south side of the nave and which probably belonged to the old Romanesque cathedral 
which occupied the site of the present nave. Its west gallery is now the Capilla del 
Santisimo Cristo at the western end of the south side of the nave. It seems reasonable 
to infer from the adjective “old” that another cloister was in existence at this time. 
The opinion of Martinez y Sanz is, however, that “old” was used to distinguish the 
cloister from the Gothic cathedral which is referred to as the ‘‘new work”’ in the 
thirtheenth century,” but if there was only one cloister in existence the adjective 
appears superfluous. Another reference to the cloister before 1323 and 1324 is very 
probably to be seen in a phrase in a document quoted in full by Martinez y Sanz 


125. Cited by Martinez y Sanz, of. cit., p. 135. 129. In Michel, A/tstorie de l’art, II, pt. 1, p. 114. 
126. Loc. cit. 130. Op. cit., p. 279. 
127. La catedral de Burgos, Barcelona, p. 7. 131. Martinez y Sanz, op. cit., p. 11. 


128. Historia de la arquitectura, Ill, p. 51. 132. Op. cit., p. 11. 
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in which Gonzalo, Bishop of Burgos, in 1316 orders houses destroyed to make place 
for a sala capitular, which today is the Capilla de Santa Catalina off the east gallery 
of the upper cloister. Among the houses mentioned are those ‘“‘en que moraba 
maestre Arnal Abbat de Franuncea, que se tienen con la obra de la procession de la 
dicha iglesia [the cathedral].” * ‘Obra de la procession ” certainly suggests a cloister, 
even if the meaning of the phrase is not quite clear. In any case, written evidence 
from the cloister itself indicates that it was in existence by the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century. 

This evidence is from epitaphs which are preserved in the walls of the lower 
galleries of the cloister. In the upper galleries there are no tombs of this early 
period in existence.“' Being more accessible and therefore a more desirable place 
for monuments, it is possible to suppose that early tombs were removed to make place 
for others in later ages. In the lower cloister are four epitaphs bearing dates before 
1300: that of Guillén Trapaz, who died in 1285;'” Pedro Sarracin, who died in 
1291;*” another epitaph of the same year, which is nearly completely illegible; and 
that of Juan Pérez, who was master of the works of the cathedral and who died 
in 1296. On the stairs leading from the upper cloister to the cathedral archives is a 
late Gothic inscription recording the translation of D. Miguel Esteban del Huerto del 
Rey and his wife to that place from the ‘“‘claustra de baxo.’’ The date of his death 
is given as Era 1321 (A. D. 1283).’" All of these inscriptions make it certain that 
the lower galleries of the cloister, at least, were completed by the last decades of the 
thirteenth century. There is no important difference in the architecture of the two 
stages of the cloisters. All of the tracery of the lower galleries is modern, so the 
ribs of the vaults alone can be compared to the upper galleries. The slightly different 
profiles can hardly be taken to indicate a difference in date of construction. 

Although the oldest inscriptions of the cloister are from the 1280’s, its sculpture 
and that of the portal leading into it from the south transept indicate that the 
construction took place some time earlier."* Indeed, in 1257 Alfonso X gave to the 
cathedral a piece of land which is generally thought to have been for the public place 
in front of the Puerta del Sarmental,“’ but which George Edmond Street suggested 
might well have been intended for the new cloister.” In any case, the strongest kind 


133. Op. cit., p. 296. 

134. Pedro Serracin, whose epitaph in the lower 
cloister is cited below, was translated to the upper 
gallery in the seventeenth century. Pedro Orcajo, 
Historia de la catedral de Burgos, Burgos, 186s, 
p. 144, gives a transcription of the second epitaph, 
in which the date of death is 1288. The first one 
has Era 1329 (A. D. 1291). 

135. Jbid., p. 152. 

136. Jbid., p. 151. Orcajo mentions epitaphs of still 
earlier date. Only one of them is to be seen today, 
that of Juan de la Costa, the date of which he 
misread (of. cit., p. 150) as Erade MIL CCC e VIII 
instead of MIL CCC LVIII (A. D. 1320). 

137. Ibid., p. 139. 

138. Mayer, Gotik in Spanien, p. 42, suggests that 
the figures of the cloister may have originally been 
intended for further decoration of the towers. If this 
idea is accepted it would invalidate their use as data 


for dating the cloister. However, there is absolutely 
no possibility that it is correct. The only sculpture 
which conceivably could have been intended for another 
place is the figures on the cloister walls. A large 
number of these are related in style to the sculpture of 
the cloister portal and the corner piers of the cloister, 
which could have been placed nowhere else. Also 
decorative heads serving as corbels which must be 
contemporary with the architecture are close stylistic- 
ally to certain of the wall figures. It will be seen 
below that three of the wall figures and the figures 
of one of the angle piers constitute one subject. 

139. Martinez y Sanz, of. cit., p. 243. The docu- 
ment is quoted there. 

140. Some Account of Gothic Architecture in 
Spain, 2nd. ed., edited by Georgiana Goddard King, 
New York, 1914, I, p. 32. On p. 37, however, Street 
refers to the cloister as of the fourteenth century. 
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of evidence for dating the cloister in the seventh decade of the century is furnished 
by the relationship of the cloister sculpture to that of the cathedral. A detailed 
discussion of the problems which these relationships involve must be postponed until 
the question of the style of all of the cloister and cloister portal sculpture is considered, 
but here the facts pertinent to the date of the cloister can be summarized. The styles 
of the figures of the towers and of the Last Judgment tympanum of the north transept 
both appear in the cloister, but in decidedly different ways. On the inside of the west 
angle pier“! of the cloister are four princes (Fig. 48) which are in the exact style of 
the towers, as Bertaux recognized.” With them should be included a king and 
another prince nearby on the cloister walls (Figs. 45, 49). There can be no question 
that these six figures are by the same sculptors as the statues of the towers and are 
fairly close to them in date. The style of the Last Judgment of the Puerta de la 
Coroneria is found in the group of the Annunciation of the left jamb of the cloister 
portal (Fig. 41) and one figure of the cloister walls (Fig. 45) and is reflected in a 
Last Judgment on the southwest wall of the cloister (Fig. 53). In these works, 
however, the cathedral style is decidedly modified, though its ultimate source in the 
sculpture of the north transept is manifest. This variation in relationship between 
cloister sculpture and cathedral sculpture is exactly what should be expected in view 
of the difference in periods of execution of the latter. The sculpture of the north 
transept we have dated about 1240 and that of the towers a little before 1260, the 
year of the final consecration of the cathedral. 

Another indication of the date of the cloister sculpture was discovered by Bertaux.' 
He recognized the statues of a king and a queen on the cloister wall (Fig. 45), 
popularly called St. Ferdinand and Beatrice of Swabia, as Alfonso the Wise and his 
wife Violante of Aragon, and with them he connected the four princes of the west 
corner pier (Fig. 48) and the fifth prince on the wall (Fig. 49), whom he took to be 
their five sons. The prince on the wall, larger in scale than the others, he saw as 
the eldest, Ferdinand de la Cerda, who died in 1275. Therefore, the sculptures must 
have been made by that year. The youthful appearance of the princes agrees with 
this date, because in 1275 they were between 15 and 25 years old. However, in 
cosideration of the stylistic connection with the figures of the towers Bertaux’ date 
seems somewhat too late. If they are placed around 1270 the indication of date from 
their iconography is still satisfied and there is a less disturbing gap between them 
and the tower sculpture. 


Lconography 


The particular combination of iconographic motives on the cloister portal (Fig. 39) 
seems to have no close parallel in the monumental sculpture of the Gothic or 











141. Because the cathedral of Burgos isnot oriented 
strictly toward the east but toward the northeast, the 
corners of the cloister fall on the cardinal points of 
the compass. In referring to the cathedral it was 
thought to be less confusing to use the words north, 
south, east, and west, as if the building were oriented 
in the ordinary way. In the cloister, however, because 


there is sculpture to be discussed on the corner piers 
and on the four walls the actual directions are used. 
Thus the southwest wall of the cloister corresponds 
with the ‘‘ west ’’ facade of the cathedral. 

142. Op. cit., p. 279. 

143. Op. cit., p. 278. 
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Romanesque periods.“* On the left jamb the Annunciation is represented (Fig. 41) 
in the manner regularly found in the thirteenth century sculpture of northern France. 
Gabriel advances toward the Virgin raising his right hand with two fingers lifted 
in salutation, the Virgin bows her head slightly, her right hand held open before 
her breast, and her left holding a book.” On the opposite jamb are two bearded 
figures (Fig. 42) holding scrolls. The one on the left is crowned and is identified by 
the inscription on his scroll as David. That of the other, who wears a pointed 
Jewish cap, bears the name of Isaiah.” The iconography of the tympanum is clear 
only in regard to the central group, which represents the Baptism of Christ. The 
meaning of the groups of three figures at each side is completely obscure.’ In the 
archivolts is the Tree of Jesse accompanied by prophets.“ At the left of the archivolts, 
at the end of the outer band of beautifully carved grapevine which surrounds them, 
is a head in the cowl of a friar or a monk. It has been believed to be a portrait of 
St. Francis of Assisi made during the saint’s life.“* This is, of course, impossible, 
but the legend is a tribute to the lifelike quality of the head, which is one of the 


finest in a cathedral uniquely rich in decorative heads. 


144. No existing portal of thirteenth century 
France has the Baptism as the most important motive 
of the tympanum, However, there is a badly battered 
tympanum of the fourteenth century entirely devoted 
to that subject in the Soissons Museum, which is said 
to have come from the church of St.-Jean-des-Vignes. 
In Italy tympana with the Baptism are not uncommon, 
but none ofthe portals there have any further relation 
to Burgos. 

145. The only iconographic difference between 
Burgos and examples on French cathedral portals is 
that the Burgos Gabriel once held a flowering scepter 
in his left hand instead of a scroll. 

146. The painted inscriptions are modern, but the 
identification can be accepted without question. Isaiah 
accompanies the Annunciation because of his famous 
prophecy, ‘‘ Behold a Virgin shall conceive and bring 
forth a son”’ (Isaiah vii: 14) and we commonly find 
him placed beside representations of the subject. 
In 1851 the name of Isaiah was still legible on the 
scroll of the prophet next to the Annunciation of the 
north porch of Chartres (Marcel Joseph Bulteau, 
Monographie de la cathédrale de Chartres, 2nd. ed., 
Chartres, 1887, II, p. 211). The Tree of Jesse in the 
archivolts is the embodiment of another prophecy of 
Isaiah (Isaiah xi: 7). This prophet is also associated 
with the Baptism and is placed beside it in the 
miniatures of the Biblia Pauperum (Hans von der 
Gabelentz, Die Biblia Pauperum und Apokalypse der 
grossherzogliche Bibliothek zu Weimar, Strasburg, 
1912, p. 11). David is likewise properly placed on 
a portal with the Annunciation and the Baptism 
because of certain verses of his Psalms which were 
interpreted as prophesying them (Psalm Ixxii : 6 and 
Ixviii : 26). At Villeneuve-l’Archeveque he is also on 
the jambs opposite the Annunciation. The king next to 
the Annunciation and Visitation groups at Reims has 
been recognized as David (Vitry, Reims, I, p. 27). 
In the Biblia Pauperum he is found beside the An- 
nunciation and the Baptism with Isaiah (von der 
Gabelentz, op. cit., pp. 11, 14). 


147. Theaction of both groups looks as if subjects 
of calling of disciples were represented. In each two 
standing figures seem to be drawing a third forward 
who, in each case, acts as if a great truth or revela- 
tion had dawned on him. However, it is difficult to 
see how they can be scenes from the Gospels because 
none of the figures is Christ. A possible suggestion 
from that source is in John i: 35 ff., where Andrew, 
the disciple of John the Baptist, brings Simon Peter 
to follow Jesus and where Philip, who had been 
called by Jesus himself, seeks out Nathaniel to tell 
him of the Messiah. These events are related just 
after the description of the Baptism. However, in 
neither case do the persons involved correspond to 
those at Burgos. In Byzantine art the crowd that 
was present at the baptism is often represented, and 
occasionally disciples of the Baptist are present (Joseph 
Strzygowski, /conographie der Taufe Christi, Munich, 
1885, pp. 19, 47; Gabriel Millet, Recherches sur 
Viconographie de l’évangile, Paris, 1916, p. 158), but 
in neither is there real analogy with Burgos. It is 
possible that the tympanum relief represents some 
local legend which has been forgotten or not yet 
reassociated with it. 

148. Jesse appears in the lowest voussoir of the 
left side of the outer archivolt. Instead of continuing 
up the archivolt like a vine, as on French portals of 
the first part of the thirteenth century and earlier, 
the tree at Burgos extends no further than Jesse’s 
own voussoir. A Jesse Tree is certainly intended, 
however, since all of the other figures of the archivolt 
are clearly ancestors. All but two are crowned, and 
all except the David opposite Jesse hold books or 
scrolls, as in the Jesse Trees of the archivolts of 
Amiens and Chartres. The prophets in the inner 
archivolt at Burgos can be compared to those accom- 
panying the Jesse Trees of these two cathedrals (see 
Male, X///¢ siécle, p. 167). 

149. Florez, op. cit., XXVI, p. 523; Martinez y 
Sanz, op. cit., p. 134. 
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* 
* * 


The sculptured decoration of the cloister itself does not seem to follow any 
general iconographic plan. The scenes and the persons represented fall into classes 
between which there is no apparent relationship, and even within which all of the 
aspects of the iconography are not clear. These divisions of subject matter are: 
subjects of a sacred character—persons and scenes from the Bible and from lives of 
the saints; historical subjects which are definitely contemporary with the building of 
the cloister; and last, a group whose character is doubtful, which may belong to 
either of the first two categories but about which sufficient evidence is lacking for 
definite classification. 

In the first group are scenes of the Adoration of the Magi on the inside of the 
pier of the south corner of the cloister (Fig. 55) and the Annunciation on tle pier 
of the north corner (Fig. 54). In the tympanum formed by the lateral arches of the 
vault on the wall opposite the Adoration a Last Judgment is represented (Fig. 53). 
This is probably the upper part of a tomb, the lower part of which has been lost.’™ 
Only Christ as Judge, the Virgin, St. John, and the angels with the instruments of 
the Passion are included, there being no lintel or sculptured archivolts. The influence 
of the tympanum of the north transept (Fig. 21) accounts for the position of the 
Virgin and St. John, who are immediately next to Christ with the angels with 
instruments outside them, and of the two small angels at the top of the composition 
holding instruments of the Passion. However, the instruments are placed differently, 
there is no row of clouds dividing off the top of the tympanum, and the Virgin and 
the St. John are kneeling. A detail of the transept which was copied in the cloister 
is the motive of two busts of angels holding crowns beneath the feet of Christ. On the 
transept they are under the arcade dividing the tympanum and lintel directly above 
the head of St. Michael. The crowns they hold are the reward of the blessed. 
In the cloister they now appear to be without specific significance, but originally 
they may have been above the ascending soul of the deceased, if there was once a 
tomb below. 

The rest of the first category of subjects consists of single figures placed along 
the walls. There are six apostles: St. Peter (Fig. 56), identified by his key and the 
scene of martyrdom on the corbel which supports him; St. Paul (Fig. 51) holding 
a book, with his martyrdom likewise below; St. Bartholomew with a book and a 
knife; St. James Major wearing a pilgrim’s hat on which are four cockle shells and 
holding a pilgrim’s staff; and two without distinguishing attributes (Fig. 57). Three 
Old Testament figures are represented. Two of these are prophets with scrolls. 
The third is Abraham sacrificing Isaac. The prophetess Anna, bearing a scroll 
with her name on it, and St. Catherine, with her wheel, complete the group. 

In the second class, which is that of contemporary subjects, are King Alfonso 
the Wise and Queen Violante (Fig. 45) and four princes of the west corner pier 
(Fig. 48) and the prince of the wall (Fig. 49), their sons, which we have mentioned 


150. Tombs with Last Judgments in the tympana are found in the cloister of the cathedral of Leon. 
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above and which were first identified by Bertaux.”' The king and queen are 
represented as in the act of exchanging the marriage vows. The king hands the 
queen aring. At his feet is a dog, the symbol of fidelity, as in the famous van Eyck 
painting of Jan Arnolfini and his wife. The representation of the ceremony in the 
cloister is natural since the royal couple were married in Burgos in 1249. Bertaux 
in his description of the king and queen says that the mantles they wear are of the 
contemporary French mode, but that the cut of the queen’s sleeveless surcot is 
unknown in France. This is not actually the case, though it is true that the sleeveless 
undergarment of the period in that country usually has smaller, straight-cut holes 
for the arms.’” Her high headdress made of some starched and creased fabric is, 
however, purely Spanish and is often met in painting and sculpture of the thirteenth 
century.” 

On the pier of the east corner are four figures which also seem to be contemporary 
persons. A crowned figure dressed in exactly the same manner as the Alfonso of the 
cloister wall stands next to a prelate in full vestment. At the left of the crowned 
figure is another lay figure but with its head missing. Beside the prelate is an 
ecclesiastic. Fragments of the staff of what perhaps was a crucifix can be seen 
below the broken stump of the right arm. The two center figures, no doubt a king 
and a bishop, each with an attendant, look very much as if they were performing 
some ceremony. They have been called St. Ferdinand and Bishop Maurice; if this 
is right the ceremony is probably that of laying the first stone of the cathedral.™ 

The last category of subjects, the doubtful group, is made up entirely of figures 
adossed to the walls. Seven of these are prelates (Figs. 58, 59). It is reasonable 
to think that they are in some way related to each other. Six are vested in the 
same way. These wear the alb, tunicle, a long cope held at the breast with a morse, 
amice, miter, and all have croziers and wear rings on the fourth finger of the right hand. 
The seventh is completely vested for the mass, with mitre, crozier (broken off at the 
top), alb, tunicle, amice, chasuble, stole, and maniple.” All of them might be 
thirteenth century prelates assisting at some important ceremony—perhaps the same 
one that the king and bishop of the east pier are performing, or they might be 


151. Op. cit., p. 278. 

152. For example, the Adam of the north rose 
of Reims, and several figures of the second register 
of the tympanum of the portal of St. Sixtus of the 
north transept. At Paris two seated figures of the 


the miniatures of the Cintigas del rey sabio, in the 
Escorial. The effigy of Dofia Leonor at Villasirga, 
dated c. 1275 (/did., p. 292) has a more elaborate 
headdress of the same type and her hair is arranged 
in the same manner. It is also to be seen on several 
lintel of the south transept have surcofs quite similar of the heads of the Burgos triforium (Figs. 34, 35) 
to that of the Burgos statue. At Burgos it occurs and in the cloister (Fig. 61). 

also on several of the figures of the towers (Fig. 27) 154- Amador de los Rios, of. cit., p. 603. 





and princes of the cloister pier (Fig. 48), and at 
Leon on the first register of the Last Judgment 
tympanum (Fig. 64). 

153- The headdress of the Burgos queen is of the 
type called in Spanish a caramie//o. It has been 
supposed that it was introduced into Spain by Bea- 
trice of Swabia, but this is, of course, mistaken. 
José Puiggari, Estudios de indumentaria espafola, 
Barcelona, 1890, p. 31, states that it appears in Spain 
before her time. It is frequently met in works of 
the same period as the cloister queen. Bertaux, of. 
cit., p. 278, points out that it is worn by figures in 


155- On the corbel supporting this figure two 
subjects are represented, Samson and the lion and an 
equestrian figure with a person under the horse’s 
feet accompanied by a standing female. These groups 
often accompany each other in the Romanesque 
sculpture of western France. The one of the equestrian 
figure is thought by Porter (Pilgrimage Roads, I, 
pp. 187 ff.) to be Constantine and Helena, and by 
Male (X//¢ siécle, pp. 247 ff.) to represent Constantine 
and the Church. An early thirteenth century example 
of this iconography is at the cathedral of Leon. 
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historical characters from the point of view of the men who made them, that is, 
saints. In his volume on the diocese of Burgos Flérez gives the lives of a number 
of sainted abbots and bishops who flourished in the eleventh and twelfth centures: 
St. Dominic, Abbot of Silos; St. Garcia, Abbot of Arlanza; St. Sisebutus, Abbot 
of Cardena; St. Inigo (Ignatius), Abbot of Ona; St. John of Ortega, Abbot of Ortega; 
St. Lesmes (Adelelmus), Abbot of San Juan of Burgos; St. Julian, Bishop of Cuenca, 
a native af Burgos, at the end of the twelfth century; and St. Aton (or Atton), a 
bishop who is listed with the saints of Ona.” With so many prelates famous in 
local history, it would not be surprising to find them represented on the cloister walls. 

Still more puzzling because not one possible explanation presents itself is the 
identity of two statues on the southeast wall of the cloister (Fig. 52). A short figure 
in a monk’s habit stands next to a tall one in a hair garment like that worn by the 
Baptist of the cloister portal tympanum except that it has no cloak. Under the 
hair robe is a white tunic reaching to his bare feet. On his head is a pointed Jewish 
cap and in his hand a staff. Painted on the cloister wall beside each of these figures 
are representations of architectural constructions which very probably are intended 
to be cities. On each is a painted inscription. Only that next to the taller figure 
is decipherable—CIVITAS IHALM, which certainly means the city of Jerusalem. 
Painted on the wall between the two statues is a tree. A local tradition identifies 
the figures as St. Inigo of Ofia in the garb of a monk and Bishop Aton.’” Such an 
identification cannot be credited, for the tall figure is certainly no bishop. The only 
clue to the meaning of the statues is furnished by the resemblance of the costume 
of the taller figure to that of two others in Spain. On a jamb of the portal of the 
cathedral of Avila the St. James Major wears a similar hair garment with loose 
sleeves. His identity is certain because of the cockle shells on his hat and on his 
purse and because the other figures of the jambs are apostles. One of the persons 
represented as receiving alms on the tomb of Bishop Martin in the north transept 
of Leon cathedral has the same hair costume and also a pointed cap and a staff 
like the Burgos figure. With him in the group of the poor are two pilgrims 
recognized by the shells on their wallets. From the Avila figure and possibly also 
from that at Leon it seems that the hair garment was associated with pilgrims. 
The staffs held by the Leon and Burgos figures point to the same thing. This, 
together with the painted representation of the city of Jerusalem at Burgos, 
suggests some legend dealing with a pilgrimage to that place. However, what 
this is, the identity of the two figures, and the significance of the painting on the 
wall behind the smaller one remain a mystery. 





Style 


We have mentioned that the closest connection between the sculpture of the 
cathedral and the cloister is that between the tower figures and the princes of the 
west corner pier (Fig. 48) of the cloister.’ This is so close that there need be no 


156. Op. cit., XXVII, passim. 158. Bertaux, of. cit., p. 279, has already been 
157. Angel Dotor y Municio, La catedral de Burgos, credited with observing this retationship. 
guia historico-descriptiva, Burgos, 1929, p. 234. 
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hesitation about ascribing the cloister statues to the best master of the works of 
the towers (Figs. 27-29). The drapery is rendered with the same soft, rounded folds 
and falls in easy, natural lines. The features correspond—straight noses, rounded 
chins, lips sometimes slightly parted—and faces do likewise in their contemplative 
expressions. The hair is brushed back to show the ears and has wavy curls similar 
to those of several of the tower figures. The costumes and the varied dispositions 
of the mantles are alike. The positions of the hands of two of the princes are almost 
exactly like those of tower statues. Compare the prince on the left side who rests 
both his hands on the strap of his mantle with two figures of the south tower 
(Figs. 27, 28). The position of the hands of the prince on the right is just the 
reverse of that of a north tower statue and the king at the extreme left of the 
Coroneria gallery (Fig. 25). However, nothing in the cathedral sculpture is more 
nonchalant than the way the second prince from the left hangs his arm by one finger 
from his mantle strap. When the weight of the body is chiefly supported by one 
leg the arrangement of the feet of the princes is that which we have seen to be 
characteristic of the tower “master—one foot at right angles to the instep of the 
other. When the weight is more evenly distributed, as in the prince second from the 
right, the toes point out, but the heels are opposite each other, an arrangement 
which is also found in the sculpture of the cathedral. 

The chief difference between the two groups is that the tower figures seem to 
be entirely self-absorded while the princes are divided into pairs in which each 
turns to look at the other. This is far more probably due to the difference in subject 
matter and in the spacing of the figures than to any new powers on the part of the 
sculptor. The older figures do turn their heads, but not so much. It is not possible 
to believe that a sculptor who could give them their graceful, relaxed poses lacked 
the power to take the slight step toward a further break with frontality. The faces 
of the princes are also more individualized than those of the tower figures. It is 
fortunate that this fine sculptor did these works in the cloister where they have been 
perfectly protected from the weather and where they can easily be seen and studied. 
No doubt because of the nearness of the spectator the sculptor finished the cloister 
figures in greater detail than he did his works on the towers. 

The statue of King Alfonso on the wall near the princes (Fig. 45) is also closely 
related to tower sculpture, but to that of a different sculptor. The unusual 
arrangement of his mantle is almost exactly the same as that of the figure of the 
south tower with the “ unfinished crown” (Fig. 30). While there are slight differences 
in the gesture of the right arm, in the left hand, and in the arrangement of small 
folds of drapery, the faces have a decided resemblance to each other. The bending 
of the right knee pulls the drapery tight in the same way. It is significant that both 
figures differ in the same manner from the other tower figures and the princes of 
the west pier. Their feet point out at a decided angle, but the heels are opposite each 
other although the weight is on one leg, which allows the right knee to bend 
considerably. The two statues are also set apart from the work of the tower master 
by the stiffness and the sharper edges of their drapery. The prince on the cloister 
wall (Fig. 49) is very close in certain respects to the cloister king, his head particularly, 
with its large prominent ears and the same arrangement of the hair. His pose is even 
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stiffer than either that of the king or the “unfinished crown” tower figure. His mantle 
and his hands are disposed in very much the same manner as one of the figures of 
the south tower (Fig. 28), the work of the first sculptor. In other respects the two 
are far apart. A comparison of them serves to bring out clearly the differences 
between the chief tower sculptor and a less accomplished co-worker. 


* 
* * 


Another link between the cloister sculpture and that of the cathedral is in the 
relationship of the Last Judgment tympanum of the Puerta de la Coroneria (Fig. 21) 
to the Annunciation of the left jamb of the cloister portal (Figs. 41, 40) and the 
Queen Violante of the cloister walls (Figs. 45-47). It was pointed out in the 
discussion of the date of the cloister and its sculpture that this connection is of 
a different character from that between the royal male figures of the cloister and 
the tower sculpture, and that the difference may be accounted for by the fact that 
the transept sculpture was probaly made in about 1240, approximately thirty years 
before the time we arrived at for the execution of the cloister sculpture. 

In a number of significant ways the two figures of the Annunciation of the Jamb 
of the cloister portal are close to the sculptures of the north transept Last Judgment 
tympanum. The full headdress of the cloister portal Virgin, the small features of 
her relatively small, round face, her heavy, full drapery, the folds of which break 
around her feet, all go back to the Virgin of the Last Judgment. The general 
lines of the drapery of the Gabriel of the cloister portal follow those of the transept 
Virgin even more closely, no doubt because their bodies have similar positions, 
facing the right, the right leg, which is toward the spectator, back, and the left 
leg advanced but completely hidden in heavy drapery. The mantle is very long in 
both statues and is pulled across the right knee so that in that area the drapery 
is without folds. Below the knee are many small diagonal folds and ahove it larger 
V—shaped ones. The edge of the mantle is drawn diagonally across the front of 
the figures and held by the left arm. The end passes over the left forearm in the 
statue of the Virgin, but is doubled over and held against the body in that of the 
angel in much the same way as in the angel with the column in the northern 
tympanum. The features of the angel’s face and the treatment of his hair recall those 
of the St.John of the Last Judgment. The angel’s hair is a little longer, falling to the 
shoulders, but it is thick with wavy curls rendered in rather heavy lines and is 
brushed back from the face, revealing the tip of the ear, as in the St.John. The same 
convention is used in the wings of the Gabriel as in those of the two standing 
transept angels. 

The differences between the Last Judgment and the Annunciation sculptures are 
as striking as these points of relationship. The former give every indication of being 
works of immaturity. In the latter, however, there is nothing of the awkwardness 
of the misunderstood composition of Chartres, or the disconcerting errors in the 
proportions of the figures. Nevertheless, the sculptor of the Last Judgment was 
aiming at that which is accomplished with such absolute sureness in the Annunciation 
group, but his power of realization was still uncertain. Drapery, for example, 
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functions in the same way in both groups. Its fullness, broken with arbitrary folds, 
gives the figures majesty and dignity. But this common conception is worked out 
with far greater skill in the Annunciation sculptures. The drapery of the angel, 
which follows that of the Virgin of the transept in its general arrangement, has fewer, 
more rounded folds instead of many sharp ones, creating a more dignified rhythm. 
The lines of the drapery of both the Virgin of the cloister portal and that of the 
Last Judgment are conceived, not realistically, but as expressive elements in the 
composition. However, instead of the confusion of folds of the latter, which count 
chiefly in the composition as broken areas which are opposed to smooth ones, those 
of the drapery of the former are fewer, simpler, far heavier, and, what is significant, 
are organized so that each one counts as a motive in the composition. They are 
arranged in two series of V’s falling down the front of the body, separated by verticals. 
The symmetry and the heavy rhythm of the individual folds give the figure of the 
Virgin great stability und majesty, which contrasts with the more flowing drapery 
and gesture of the angel. The full headdresses of both Virgins keep the heads from 
appearing too small for the heavily draped bodies below. The faces, which bear 
considerable resemblance to each other, differ in the same degree as the costumes of 
the two figures. A comparison makes that of the transept Virgin look almost girlish 
and coquettish while the face of the Virgin of the Annunciation has a depth of feeling 
that makes her one of the most expressive figures of the thirteenth century. As a 
whole, she is the full realization of what was strived for in the sculptures of the 
Last Judgment tympanum—the expression of profound emotion, and of the dignity 
and importance of the person represented. 

The Queen Violante in the cloister (Figs. 45-47) has no close points of similarity 
in details with the transept Last Judgment, but is related to the Virgin of the 
Annunciation. From the subject it might be expected that the master of the tower 
figures and the princes of the pier would have been the author, and, in fact, the 
arrangement of the queen’s mantle is like that of the prince of the pier second from 
the right (Fig. 48). The entire costume of the queen is like that of the prince, except 
that her draperies reach the ground. They are treated in such different ways, however, 
that there is no possibility that both are by the same hand. Instead of the soft, 
accidental-looking folds of the prince, the drapery is composed in an arbitrary, but 
most effective manner. From beneath each hand falls a triangle of drapery of similar 
shape but different size. That at the right is much larger, and its strong vertical 
accent is resolved by the two horizontals of the left arm and the strap at the breast 
and by the curving line of the edge of the mantle which goes from the left hand to 
the neck. On the other side, balancing and contrasting with this, the line on the 
inside of the triangle of drapery, which is the one most accented, is continued by 
the line of the right forearm. The upper part of the arm forms an angle with this 
long straight line. From the right hand the edge of the sleeveless tunic curves up 
the shoulder, contrasting with the straight lines of the right fore und upper arm. 
Above the left hand the vertical accent is resumed by the lines at the neck of the 
tunic and continues in the head, where it is relieved by the curve of the chin 
strap and the lines of the headdress. The rest of the drapery keeps this pattern from 
being too obvious and its fullness gives the figure importance and dignity. 
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This arbitrary way of arranging drapery folds in the boldness of its design and 
its effectiveness in giving a definite character to the figure is comparable to the 
drapery of the Virgin of the Annunciation, although its arrangement is entirely 
different. As Mayer noticed, however, the lowest folds of the two are similar.’ 
There is also some resemblance in the faces. Alike are the round shapes, the rounded 
chins, the full cheeks, and the manner of rendering the eyes (Figs. 40, 46). The 
other features of the queen have a very individual character, especially the aquiline 
nose, which strongly suggests portraiture. Her expression is less introspective, more 
worldly. Perfectly dignified, she turns toward her husband with a slight smile and 
a look of polite interest. There is nothing of the emotion of the Virgin in her proud, 
calm face. Her whole carriage and the nature of the design of the arrangement of 
her drapery contrast in the same way with those of the Virgin. The differences in 
subject and the resulting differences in the character of the figures may cause some 
question as to whether the two can be by the same sculptor. However, the powers 
revealed in the scuiptures of the Annunciation are such that it can hardly be doubted 
that its author would be capable of treating a different kind of subject in an equally 
effective and appropriate way, employing the same principles of style, but using new 
motives. The fact that the drapery motives are those invented by another master 
agrees with the hypothesis that the sculptor of the queen was treating a subject new 
to him. The unnaturalistic, but purposeful treatment of these motives and the 
sculptor’s power revealed by the splendid quality of the statue are convincing 
arguments for attribution of the queen to the man who did the Annunciation. As a 
portrait of a contemporary, whether or not the features correspond to those of the 
actual queen, the Burgos statue ranks with the finest works of this type in the 
Middle Ages. The Burgos Violante loses nothing by comparison with such a famous 
work as the Uta of the choir of the cathedral of Naumburg. 

* 
* 

A style not seen before at Burgos is that of the statues of David and Isaiah of 
the right jamb of the cloister portal (Figs. 42, 43). It, the style of the Annunciation 
of the opposite jamb, and that of the princes of the cloister pier, are the three 
most important styles of the sculpture made at the time of the construction of the 
cloister. All of them influenced a considerable number of the other sculptures of the 
cloister portal and the cloister. The David and Isaiah differ from each other in 
certain details, such as the rendering of the moustaches, and in the arrangement of 
their drapery, but they are surely the work of the same sculptor. The execution of 
the thin hands and wrists, the conventions of the hair and beards, and the features 
of the faces are unmistakably the same. Further, there is absolute unity in the spirit 
of the two. A mood of lassitude slightly stirred by anxiety dominates them. David’s 
eyes are downcast and his head bends forward; Isaiah raises his, but his brow is 
wrinkled with concern. They hold their scrolls wearily. This outward spiritlessness 
makes them seem artificial and posed. In every way they contrast strongly with the 
figures on the opposite jamb. The Virgin and the angel of the Annunciation are all 
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freshness and sincerity. There is a certain appropriateness in having the scene from 
the New Testament created in a vigorous style that seems forward-looking and full 
of hope, while the Old Testament figures foretelling the event seem to be products 
of an exhausted tradition. This may be attributed to intelligent assignment of work 
by the master of construction, but hardly to conscious effort on the part of the 
sculptor of the David and the Isaiah himself. The manner of execution of his statues 
appears, rather, to be a technically competent reflection of an established style. 
There is nothing in the existing Gothic sculpture of Spain from which the style 
of this master could have come. In France, however, there is sculpture which is 
somewhat analogous. Again, we find Burgos figures related to certain of the schools 
of Gothic which supplanted the restrained and classic phases of the first quarter of 
the century. In addition to tendencies toward naturalism which are common to all 
sculpture in France of this period, these figures have a decided trend toward 
stylization in rendering certain details, hair particularly, toward a pictorial rather 
than a plastic feeling, which affects the drapery and poses most of all, and toward 
the expression of a very personal kind of emotion, all of which differentiates them 
from the more purely naturalistic schools, which tended to continue the idealism 
of the early phases and which we saw reflected in the Burgos cloister princes and 
the sculpture of the towers. The foremost examples of this kind of Gothic are to 
be seen in the work of the Joseph Master at Reims and in the apostles of the 
Ste.-Chapelle in Paris. The closest relationship to the David and the Isaiah is found 
in the statues of two apostles formerly in the upper chapel of the Ste.-Chapelle at 
Paris, now in the Cluny Museum (nos. 190 and 192) (Fig. 44).'” It must be remembered 
that the heads have been replaced on these Parisian figures so that it is possible that 
instead of dealing with two complete statues we have parts of three or even of four 
put together to make the two. However, there can be no question that the heads 
as well as the bodies are to be accepted as from the Ste.-Chapelle."’ The bodies 
have a general resemblance to the David and Isaiah in posture—the weight mostly 
on one foot, but the body only slightly curved—and in rendering of drapery, the 
soft lines of which are quite like those of the Burgos David." In the heads there is 
more definite connection. The symmetrical curls of moustache and beard are of 
the same character as those of both the Burgos statues. The apostle statue here 
illustrated has two curls of hair in the middle of the forehead like the Burgos Isaiah. 
Its narrow nose resembles that of the David and the shape of the eyes is similar 
in all four heads. The most significant connection of all is in mood expressed. The 
brows of one of the Paris heads are knit together in a worried expression and the 
lips are pursed. In the other the lips are parted as in the Burgos faces. Both Paris 
faces have an air of thoughtful, sad introspection that is not far removed from that 











160. Edmond Haracourt and Francois de Montremy, 
Musée des Termes et de 'hétel de Cluny; catalogue 
générale, Paris, 1922, I. 

161. Two of them are published and accepted in 
their restored form by Henri Stein, Le Palais de 
Justice et la Sainte-Chapelle de Paris. Paris, 1912, 
p. 205, and also by Medding, of. cié., p. 126. 

162. In the drapery of the David inconsistencies 
appear when one tries to distinguish clearly between 


the mantle and the undergarment in the upper part 
of the costume. A portion of the edge of the mantle 
is defined clearly on the right shoulder above the 
strap, but this connects in no way with the folded 
edge of the mantle lying just below the scroll, which 
merges with the fold of the undergarment as it nears 
the shoulder. Perhaps there is the confusion here 
of two drapery schemes, possibly those of the two 
Cluny apostles. 
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of the Burgos figures, The chief difference is that at Burgos there is a greater feeling 
of outward apathy and weakness. However, the Ste.-Chapelle figures have a decided 
tendency in this direction. This is brought out clearly by comparing them with the 
earlier Christ of the Last Judgment of the west facade of Notre Dame in Paris, with 
which they are so closely related that they have been attributed to the same 
sculptor." Although feature for feature the Cluny heads have the closest resemblance 
to the cathedral Christ, compared to His spirited expression theirs seem weak and 
languorous. The Burgos heads thus not only have details of execution in common 
with the Ste.-Chapelle heads, but they go a step further in the direction the Paris 
sculptor has taken. We have reason to believe, therefore, that the Paris apostles show 
us the ultimate source of the Burgos sculptor’s style. The date of the Ste.-Chapelle 
statues supplies confirmation for the date we arrived at above for the sculpture of the 
cloister. The chapel was constructed from 1245-1248, and it is generally accepted 
that the apostles were made at this time.“ This leaves a period of from fifteen to 
twenty years between them and the Burgos sculptures, an interval which agrees very 
well with their differences in style and expression. 


* 
* 


The sculptures of the tympanum and archivolts of the cloister portals and a number 
of the sculptures of the cloister itself can be classed together in a rather broad 
category of style. The characteristics of this group are the fairly high level of 
artistic merit of all the works it includes, a common element of naturalism, and the 
fact that all show the influence of one or more of the three major styles of the cloister 
and cloister portal thus far discussed. The St. James (Fig. 50), Abraham, one prophet 
(the one with the longer scroll), and the two figures of unknown identity on the 
southeast wall (Fig. 52) have points of contact with the style of the statues of the 
right jamb of the cloister portal. All have something of the pensiveness of the David 
and Isaiah (Fig. 42) and some of their lassitude is to be seen in the way the St. James 
and the taller figure of the southeast wall hold their staffs. The aquiline noses, the 
drooping lips, and the expression of the eyes of all of these cloister statues likewise 
recall the jamb figures. However, the stylization of the latter is lacking—the beards 
of the cloister figures, in particular, are more naturalistic. The Annunciation of the 
east corner pier of the cloister (Fig. 54) shows knowledge on the part of its author 
of both the jambs of the cloister portal (Figs. 41, 42). The prophets at each side 
have worried expressions, heads bent forward, mouths partly open, and wrinkled 
brows, which obviously reflect the David and Isaiah. The more forceful poses of 
the Gabriel and the Virgin echo the figures of the opposite jamb. The gesture and 
drapery of the former are adaptations of those of the cloister portal Gabriel. The full 
draperies of the portal Annunciation appear to have influenced the Adoration of the 
south pier of the cloister (Fig. 55). This is especially noticeable in the figure of the 
Virgin, which has full folds falling over her right hand. The face of the youngest 


163. Medding, of. cit., p. 126. pp. 65 f. Though there has been no dispute about 
164. Louis Courajod, Les apdtres de la Ste.-Cha- the date of the Cluny figures, controversy has gone 
pelle, in Gazette archéologique, VIII (1883), p. 157; on about the date of the other apostles which were 
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king of the Adoration group very much resembles that of one of the young princes 
of the west corner pier (Fig. 48). The Last Judgment of the cloister (Fig. 53) is not 
related directly to any of the major styles of the cloister itself, but to the earlier phase 
of one of them on the cathedral—the Coroneria Last Judgment (Fig. 21). This 
relationship is evident in the face of the Christ, the drapery over His knees, the head 
of the St. John, which in its profile and in the rendering of hair repeats the 
corresponding figure of the transept, and in the drapery of the angel at the right, 
which likewise repeats that of the corresponding figure of the earlier tympanum. 
As a whole, the style of the cloister Last Judgment is very different. A subdued 
naturalism and a more intimate mood pervade the cloister relief. Naturalism of a 
somewhat stronger character is found in the tympanum and archivolts of the cloister 
portal (Fig. 39). Here, there is some evidence which points to the style of the apostles 
of the lintel of the Puerta del Sarmental as its ultimate source (Figs. 1, 10-13). This 
consists in the general similarity in the treatment of drapery and in the types of the 
beardless faces, which resemble the apostles. If these Sarmental figures are really 
in the background of the cloister portal style, their outstanding characteristics, their 
freshness and force, have undergone profound modifications, Many of the faces have 
expressions similar to those of the David and Isaiah and the lower folds of drapery 
tend to fall in heavy folds like those of the Annunciation of the portal’s jambs. 
Because of the common sources, there are specific points of connection among the 
members of the group which results in a complicated inter-relationship. For example, 
the facial types of the David and Isaiah occur in all but the cloister Last Judgment, 
but the face of its Virgin is almost exactly like that of the pier Adoration and appears 
again in the Annunciation in the cloister. We can consider them all to be by an 
eclectic group of sculptors practicing a fairly uniform style. It may be significant 
that every borrowing from an original style is accomplished with a sureness which 
suggests long acquaintance with it. The adopted elements are not superficially added 
to another style, but are fused with it so that the result can be said to have consistency 
and unity. Can the inference be drawn from this that the eclectic sculptors had 
worked side by side with the other masters on an earlier enterprise? The destroyed 
sculptures of the west facade come to mind. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the authors of the David and Isaiah, of the cloister portal Annunciation, and of 
the princes of the pier were leaders of the workshop which decorated the cathedral’s 
principal facade and that under them there a group of less original sculptors had 
learned their art. At any rate the style of the eclectic masters with its complex 
mingling of various elements of Burgos sculpture can be thought of as a development 
peculiar to that place. 
The statues of St. Peter and St. Paul of the cloister (Figs. 56, 51) share the 
eclecticism of the works of this group, but stand apart from them in the individual 
character of their style. The two apostles are evidently the work of one sculptor.’ 


two apostles, the king and queen, the prince of the 


165. Mayer, Gotik in Spanien, p. 38, attributes 





them to the same hand. Both the statues are the 
same size, a fact which carries some weight in favor 
of the attribution because all of the cloister wall 
figures fall into two groups according to size. These 


northwest wall, and all of the prelates are slightly 
smaller than the rest. The first two were probably 
intended to stand side by side originally instead of 
being separated as they are now. 




















Fic. 59 —Prelate in Cloister Fig. 60—Head in Museum 





Fic. 61—Head in Clotsler Fic. 62—Cordbel in Clotster 


Burgos, Cathedral: Sculptures in Cloister and Museum 
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The heads of both recall those of the Sarmental apostles. The most pronounced 
evidence of the influence of another style is seen in the drapery of the St. Peter, 
which is a free copy in reverse of that of the Queen Violante (Fig. 45). 

Another group of eclectic sculptures is distinguished from those considered thus 
far by their inferior quality and by the fact that their dependence on the major styles 
is more obvious and more thoroughgoing. There is less reason to believe that they 
have any connection with earlier Burgos work. A poor adaptation of the style of the 
princes of the corner pier and the King Alfonso of the cloister wall is seen in the 
group of the king and the bishop of the east corner pier. The drapery of the Virgin 
of the Annunciation is reflected in most members of a group which includes two 
saints on the southeast wall (Fig. 57), the St. Bartholomew, the prophet with the short 
scroll, and the St. Catherine. The drapery of one saint (Fig. 57) is a direct copy, 
but a poor one and in reverse, of that of the Virgin. The poses of all are stiff and 
strongly frontal. The arms are short and seem cramped. In all of the heads except 
that of the St. Catherine there is more than a hint of the manner of the first eclectic 
group, especially of the St. James and the statues most closely related to him. The 
inexpressive face of the St. Catherine is somewhat like that of the prophetess Anna. 

The seven statues of prelates (Figs. 58, 59) are executed in a style which is 
independent of the others of the cloister and the cloister portal. Like the three 
major styles it can be said to be original, not eclectic, but unlike them it had no 
influence on members of the cloister workshop. It is a realistic, lifelike style which 
is differentiated from the naturalism of the tower figures and the cloister pier princes 
by the vigor and energy expressed in the faces and by the upright, frontal poses: 
and from the style of the apostles of the Sarmental lintel by more detailed modeling 
and by the greater sophistication and individualization of the faces. The hypothesis 
that there was connection between the cloister sculpture and that which formerly 
decorated the west facade of the cathedral is given support by the relationship of 
these figures to a head in the Burgos Museum (Fig. 60). The head is said to have 
been found in front of the west facade. It is about two-thirds life-sized and may very 
well have come from a figure of a lintel or a tympanum. The head of one of the 
prelates (Fig. 59) approaches it especially closely. The character of the expressions 
of the two faces and the means used to render them are very similar. The furrows in 
the brows are rendered with the same conventions and the eyes and the parted lips 
are much alike. The method of rendering hair and beard of the museum head is quite 
similar to that used in the figures of several of the apostles of the Puerta del Sarmental 
lintel (Fig. 13) as are the shape of the nose and the mouth. The cloister prelates 
do not share this relationship to the portal in details, but expression of a transient mood 
is common to them all. Again, we find indications, most of all in the single head, of 
the survival of this early style of Burgos. In the shape of the face, in the more careful 
rendering of details, and in the softer modeling the single head is closer to those of 
the cloister. As in the other late sculptures of Burgos in which we have seen a trace 
of the Sarmental lintel style, a decided change has taken place in the outlook of the 
persons represented. The buoyancy of the early figures has given place to a far 
more complex and solemn mood. 


In concluding the discussion of the cloister sculpture a word should be said of the 
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remarkably beautiful foliate and rich figure decoration which is applied to the 
architecture. Between the archivolts of the cloister portal (as on French portals 
after the first quarter of the thirteenth century) and on the soffits of the arches along 
the walls of the cloister itself are fully expanded leaves as realistically and as expertly 
carved as any on the great French cathedrals. The grapevine and the oak leaf are the 
favorite Burgos motives. Some of the capitals beneath the ribs on the walls have 
grotesque and real animals in the midst of leaves recalling the famous capitals of the 
nave of Reims. Some surprisingly fine heads and busts serve as corbels for the ribs 
and statues along the walls. The style of a majority of them is related to that of 
the first group of eclectic works, and the facial type of the Queen Violante is reflected 
in several of them (Fig. 61). The expressions tend to be more vivacious, recalling 
some of the heads of the triforium. This mood is most appropriate in a series of 
charming angels serving as corbels. More serious, but not less engaging, is the bust 
of a woman carrying two jugs (Fig. 62). There is something almost Greek about this 
figure so gracefully bending her head and lifting her burden. She is certainly a 
chef-d’oeuvre of the purely decorative sculpture of the century. 


PART Il. THE CATHEDRAL OF LEON 
CHRONOLOGY OF CONSTRUCTION 


In Spain only the cathedral of Leon can be compared with Burgos in wealth of 
sculpture of the thirteenth century. Originally Burgos was the richer, but the loss 
of the portals of its west facade has left Leon far superior in decoration of the 
exterior. Five portals and a porch, all richly ornamented with figures, make Leon 
comparable in quantity of thirteenth century sculpture of this kind to the great 
cathedrals of northern France. The decoration of the interior, including tombs, cannot, 
however, be compared to that of Burgos. The high parts of the exterior apparently 
received no sculptured figures in the thirteenth century. As they stand today they 
are almost entirely the work of nineteenth century restorers. The sculpture at Burgos 
also has an importance denied to that of Leon because it includes the earliest work 
of the thirteenth century Gothic style in Spain. In the second half of the century, 
however, the influence of Leon on sculpture elsewhere appears to have been just 
as strong as that of Burgos. 

The idea, based on the statement of Lucas of Tuy, that the cathedral was begun 
by Bishop Manrique de Lara, who died in 1205, has persisted in the writings of 
Spanish scholars."* Even with Manuel Gémez-Moreno, who recognizes that the style 
of the architecture is fifty years later than this date, a trace of this idea remains 
in his suggestion that the foundations may go back to the time of Bishop Manrique.'™” 
Foreign scholars, on the other hand, have insisted on the fact that the architectural 
style indicated a late date for the entire cathedral."* The most recently written study 


166. Lampérez, Historia de la argquitectura, Ul, of the structure between 1256 and 1303. Enlart, in 
p- 232. Bulletin archéologique du Comité des Travaux Histo- 

167. Catdlogo monumental de Espaita: Provincia rigues et Scientifiques, pp. 185 ff., and in Michel, Aji- 
de Leén, Madrid, 1925, I, p. 220. stoire de lart, Il, pt. 1, p. 112, considers the entire 

168. Street, op. cit., I, pp. 137-140, places the building to be after the middle of the century. 
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of the architecture of Leon is that of Lambert in his L’art gothigue en Espagne.’ 
There the whole argument for dating the cathedral in the second half of the thirteenth 
century is reviewed so convincingly that it is to be hoped that the notion that Bishop 
Manrique could have had anything to do with the present structure will never 
reappear. Lambert points out first the weakness in the logic of Gémez-Moreno’s 
suggestion about the foundations. If, he argues, the architecture of Leon cathedral 
is granted to be homogeneous (except for additions of later periods) and of a character 
possible only in the second half of the thirteenth century, then it is not possible that 
the foundations which determine the plan can be fifty years earlier. Then follows a 
summary of the historical and documentary evidence for placing the period of 
construction in the second half of the thirteenth century.” The conclusion is that the 
present cathedral was begun by Bishop Martin Fernandez, who took office in 1254. 
By 1258 the chapels of the apse were in construction. The work continued for almost 
fifty years. Lambert supposes that there was a brief interruption sometime during the 
course of construction because a different kind of stone was used for the parts up to 
about the level of the vaults of the aisles from that used for the high parts of the 
building. Finally, in 1302 there is the statement of Bishop Gonzalo Osorio that the 
work was in good condition and the record of his act of returning to the chapter 
revenues which had been applied to the construction of the church. By this time, 
then, the principal part of the cathedral probably had been built. 

Lambert’s study of the architecture of the cathedral results in perfect agreement 
with the documentary evidence."' The predominant influence is that of the cathedral 
of Reims, which supplied the model for the plan, the ambulatory, the radiating 
chapels, and the treatment of the lower parts of the interior and exterior of the walls 
of the nave. The higher parts are more like the French work of the second half of 
the century. There are also isolated elements taken from Chartres—the porch of the 


169. Pp. 238 ff. pp. 56 f.; Lambert, of, cif., pp. 239 f., quotes 
170. The documentary data important for the part of the document). 
history of the construction of the cathedral are as ‘ 
Sallie 1273, a general council at Lyons granted new 
indulgences for those who aided in the con- 
1255, Alfonso X granted the cathedral of Leon struction of the cathedral (Risco, Zspafia Sa- 
the use of the timber of certain areas (Zaca- grada, XXXV, p. 269, and Jnuglesia de Leon, 
rias Garcia Villada, Catalogo de cédices y do- Pp. 57; Street, op. cit., I, p. 138; Garcia Villada, 
cumentos de la catedral de Leon, Madrid, 1919, op. cit., no. 1514; part of the text is given 
no. I102). 


in the first three). 
1258, the king granted the bishop the right 
to the tithes of the entire bishopric to pay the 
debts of the church (Manuel Risco, Zspaia 
Sagrada, Madrid, 1786, 1787, XXXVI, p. 156). 


1277, Alfonzo X exempted from taxes twenty 
stone cutters, a glass worker, and an iron 
worker (Garcia Villada, of. ci/., no. 11261). 


1258, a council of bishops at Madrid granted 1289, Bishop Martin Fernandez left to the church 
indulgences to those who aided the cathedral the gifts of Alfonso X for the chapels of 
‘‘quae de novo construitur” (ibid., XXXV, St. James and St. Clement and left funds for 
p. 169 ; Garcia Villada, of. c##., no. 1533; Street, services for his soul in the chapels of St. Froilan, 
op. cit.,1,p.138, quotes part of the document). St. Martin, St. Francis, and St. Domenic (Risco, 


‘ = Espatia Sagrada, XXXVI, p. 160). 
1258, Bishop Martin Fernandez founded the 
chapels of St. James and St. Clement (Garcia 1302, Bishop Osorio pronunced the work in good 
Villada, op. cit., no. 1287). condition and returned to the chapter revenues 
which had been used for the construction 
(Risco, Espafia Sagrada, XXXVI, p. 4, and 
Iglesia de Ledn, p. 57). 


1259, Alfonso X gave funds for two chaplaincies 
to be established in the new church (Manuel 
Risco, /nglesia de Leén y monasterios antiguos 
y modernos de la misma ciudad, Madrid, 1792, 171. Op. cit., pp. 242-248. 
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west facade and the rose of the north transept—which have already been referred to 
in connection with the hypothesis of the existence of a sketchbook from Chartres in 
the ateliers of Burgos and Leon. Lambert’s chief original contribution to Leon’s 
architectural history is his argument that the Master Henry who appears in the records 
of both Burgos and Leon cathedrals was the first architect of Leon and the author of 
its plan.'” It has been generally believed that Master Henry was a Frenchman.’ 
Lambert thinks that to him are due the Reims features of the later part of the Burgos 
architecture and that when that cathedral was virtually completed, in about 1255, he 
‘came to Leon, where he imposed a Reims design on the earliest parts of the structure. 
It may be supposed that he was in charge of the Leon works until his death, in 1277. 
His successor was the Juan Pérez whose name appears in the Leon archives and whose 
epitaph in the lower cloister at Burgos has already been mentioned. 


* 


The sculpture of the cathedral of Leon entirely bears out a date for the construction 
in the second half of the thirteenth century. Not only is all of the architectural 
sculpture certainly of that period, but the existence of earlier sculpture shows that 
true Gothic came to Leon after 1250. In the cathedral and in the cloister are a number 
of sculptures which were certainly made while the old Romanesque cathedral was 
still standing. It will be remembered that in the great French cathedrals of Chartres, 
Paris, and Reims sculptured decorations of earlier times were retained when new 
Gothic buildings were erected. It is significant that all of the sculpture at Leon which 
can be dated with certainty before 1250 is absolutely without stylistic connection 
with the architectural sculpture of the cathedral or with tombs which are dated after 
the middle of the century. From this it can be concluded that while there were 
sculptors active at Leon in the first half of the century it was not until the new 
cathedral was begun that a workshop of Gothic sculptors really formed there and 
that these later sculptors came from elsewhere and completely superseded the local 
artisans, whose work probably had been limited to supplying tombs for church and 
other dignitaries. 

On the south wall of the cloister, which is parallel with the cathedral and was, no 
doubt, the first wall of the cloister to be built, most of this earlier sculpture is found. 
Three groups reflect various phases of late Romanesque and transitional Gothic styles 
for which parallels can be found in France and Spain.’ Beneath one of them is the 
epitaph of Juan Pérez, who died in 1218. It is not certain that this is connected with 
the sculpture, but, as Gémez-Moreno says, the date does not suit the sculpture badly. 
Between these works which keep alive old traditions of style and the sculpture 
contemporary with the new cathedral there are two dated tombs which show that 
Leon was not entirely isolated from Gothic influences. On the same south wall of the 
cloister is the tomb of Munio Ponzardi, who died in 1240,” Hardly a trace of 


172. Op. cit., pp. 241 f. erten, Reutlingen, 1925, I, p. 14, and August L, Mayer, 
173. Loc. cit., Gomez-Moreno, 2. cit., I, p. 221. Some Late Spanish Romanesque Sculptures, in Art in 
174. See Godmez-Moreno, of. cit, I, pp. 237 f.; I, America, XIV (1925-1926), pp. 56 ff. 

figs. 285-288. These works have been discussed also by 175. Gdémez-Moreno, of. cit., I, p. 238; II, fig. 289. 


Georg Weise, Spanische Plastik aus sieben /ahrhund- 
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Romanesque remains in its relief of the Annunciation, Virgin and Child, and kneeling 
deacon, The faces and the simple folds are Gothic, but the style is so rustic that it 
is not possible to recognize connections with specific schools elsewhere in Spain or 
in France. The same is true of the tomb of Bishop Rodrigo, who died in 1232, which 
is in the Capilla del Carmen off the south aisle of the nave. Gémez-Moreno points out 
that the effigy of the deceased is placed the wrong way, the feet toward the high altar 
rather than the head.’® This he takes to be proof that the tomb was not made for its 
present place but was moved there from elsewhere. The style is as rude as that of the 
tomb of Munio. The foliate decoration, however, seems more advanced, especially 
that next to the columns on the right side. This may be the work of those who placed 
the tomb in the wall of the new cathedral. The iconography of the tomb of Bishop 
Rodrigo has importance far beyond that of its style.“ It was copied twice at Leon 
and also at Avila and Salamanca. All of these early Leon works are without stylistic 
descendants in the sculpture which was made to decorate the Gothic cathedral. 

It must be admitted that there are also tombs in the cathedral of persons who died 
before the middle of the century which are decorated with sculpture much more 
advanced in style. The angels around the arches of the simple niches of the tomb 
of Bishop Arnold, who died in 1235, and that which is said to have once born the 
epitaph of Bishop Manrique, who died in 1205,’ are identical. Exactly like them are 
those of a nameless tomb in the cathedral wall. Gémez-Moreno is of the opinion that 
these tombs are of the same period as the walls in which they are placed and supports 
his opinion by pointing to the resemblance of their decorative angels to those of the 
tomb of Munio Velazquez in the cloister." The epitaph of this tomb is dated 1259. 
Although it is not possible to agree with the Spanish scholar’s opinion that all of these 
tombs were executed by the same hand, there is enough similarity in the style of 
their archivolt angels so that his conclusion that they are contemporary works can be 
accepted. Furthermore, it will be seen below that the style of the sculptures of these 
tombs can be related to that of the cathedral itself. This is particularly clear in regard 
to the angels at the back of the niche of the tomb of Bishop Arnold, which differ 
from the other decorative sculptures of the tombs. We must assume that the 
two tombs of the cathedral were made long after the deaths of the persons who 
occupy them. 

Execution after the date of the epitaph must also be assumed for the beautifully 
decorated tomb of Bishop Martin in the south transept wall. It is recorded in the 
inscription of the tomb that he died in 1242. Its sculpture has absolutely no relationship 
to work which is certainly early, but in style it is very close to that of an anonymous 
tomb in the opposite transept which, from the way it is constructed, must be later 
than the walls themselves.™ 


176. Jbid., I, p. 238; II, fig. 290. 179. Loc. cit. 
177. lbid., I, p. 244. 180. This tomb was constructed by cutting out 
178. Jdid., I, pp. 239 f.; José Maria Quadrado, the wall between the arches of the blind arcade of 


Asturias y Leon, Barcelona, 1855, p. 470. the nave, leaving the arches themselves intact. 
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Lconography 


The character of the iconography of the sculpture of the exterior on the whole 
bears out the thesis that the cathedral was constructed and decorated in the second 
half of the thirteenth century. There is nothing about any of it which points to a date 
before the year 1250. While the composition of the tympanum of the north transept 
portal is so archaic that it is impossible to place it on purely iconographic grounds in 
any division of that century because it cannot be compared to other monumental 
works in subject matter, the jambs of this portal are in part dependent on those of the 
cloister portal of Burgos and, as a matter of fact, the style of its sculpture indicates 
that it was one of the last portals of the cathedral to be executed. Some motives cannot 
be put arbitrarily in either half of the century. The jambs of the west facade contain 
subjects which either became established formulae in the first half of the century and 
continued to be used without change, or are of a confused character impossible to 
place. Other subjects, the tympanum of the portal of St. Froilan of the south transept 
and the pier figures of the west facade, cannot be dated on iconographical data alone 
because they have not very close analogies with other works. With the rest of the 
major scenes we are on surer ground. The iconography of the Coronation of the 
Virgin of the right tympanum of the west facade resembles in some details French 
representations of the subject surely made after the middle of the century. The Last 
Judgment and the Infancy tympana of the west facade and the central portal of the 
south transept are all based on compositions of the first half to a greater or less 
degree, but these are so changed and elaborated from the schemes of their models 
that it is perfectly clear that they are far removed from them in time. 


The West Facade 


The sculpture of the central door of the west facade (Fig. 65), following the usual 
arrangement of the thirteenth century, is devoted to the Last Judgment. The 
disposition of the various parts of the iconography follows generally that of the north 
transept portal of Burgos (Figs. 19, 21) which, as we have seen, was based on the 
central door of the south transept of the cathedral of Chartres (Fig. 20). The first 
register of the tympanum™ has the Separation of the Blessed and the Damned. The 
principal part is occupied by the figures of Christ as Judge, two angels with 
instruments of the Passion, the Virgin, and St. John. The top register contains small 
angels with other instruments of the Passion. All of this corresponds to the 
arrangements of both Burgos and Chartres. Details, however, indicate that the 
Burgos Last Judgment was the model on which that of Leon was based directly. 
In the upper voussoirs of the outer archivolts of Leon (Figs. 66, 67) and Burgos 
there are scenes of the Resurrection of the Dead. At Chartres these are in the 
second voussoirs from the bottom of all the archivolts. The figure of Abraham with 
souls in his bosom, which appears at Chartres and in many other Last Judgments in 
France, is not found at either Burgos or Leon. Gates of Paradise with the entrance 


181. There is an arched lintel below this register portals of Leon and the cloister portal of Burgos. 
decorated with foliage. This is found on the other 
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facing the spectator” are on the left sides of the lintels of the Spanish churches 
but not the French one. An architectural detail in the tympanum also points to the 
derivation of Leon from Burgos. Beneath the feet of the Leon Christ the arcade 
separating the two lower registers juts out into a half-hexagon to form a pedestal. 
The same thing is found in both of the transept tympana of Burgos. 

However, the Last Judgment of Burgos was not followed in all its particulars at 
Leon. The Christ raises both arms to show His wounds in the usual thirteenth century 
manner. The Virgin and St. John, instead of having the half-standing positions of 
surgos, are kneeling, an attitude which conforms more to those of corresponding 
figures of French Last Judgments later than Chartres,"* They are no longer next to 
Christ as at Chartres and Burgos but are at each end of the composition with an 
angel with instruments of the Passion standing immediately next to Christ at each 
side. This arrangement fills the space of the tympanum with its sides sloping inward 
toward the top in a much more natural manner than that of Burgos, where the angels 
stand but have to be much smaller than the rest of the figures." At Chartres the 
angels kneel, The angels at Leon do not hold the same instruments as the 
corresponding figures at Burgos and Chartres. The angel at the left has the column 
and the scourge and the one on the right the spear and cross. The column and the 
spear are thus in reverse positions at Leon, and the cross is added. In the top 
division of the tympanum two small kneeling angels are at each side of the crown of 
thorns, which is directly under the point of the arch. The small angel on the right 
actually holds the crown. The arms of the one on the left have been broken off, but 
from the position of his body it seems as if they once rested on the crown also, 
though they may have held the nails, which do not appear elsewhere at Leon. This 
arrangement is much simpler than that in the space at the top of the compositions at 
Chartres and Burgos, where four small angels hold the cross, crown, and the nails. 
Another difference at Leon is in the division of the two upper registers of the 
tympanum by a row of trefoil arches instead of clouds. Over the head of the Christ 
it protrudes to form a canopy repeating the motive used in the arcade below. This 
canopy recalls this somewhat similar accentuation of the principal figure in the Last 
Judgment tympana of Amiens and Bourges. 

The scenes of the first register of Leon have a very different character from the 
corresponding ones on the lintels of Burgos and Chartres. The difference lies in the 
scenes of the blessed and the damned on the sides, not in the representation of the 
archangel Michael in the center weighing the good and bad deeds of a soul, which 
corresponds iconographically to that of other Last Judgments of the thirteenth 


century.” In the early representations of the blessed, in the Last Judgments of Laon, 
182. More frequently the door is arranged so that Last Judgment of the Burgos cloister. The Leon 
it faces the procession of the blessed approaching it, St. John kneels on one knee only. At Rampillon 
for example in the Last Judgments of Amiens, Rouen, both figures kneel on one knee. 
and Bourges. At the cathedral of Poitiers it is as at 184. This solution of the problem of composing 
Burgos and Leon. the figures of a Last Judgment tympanum was first 
183. Usually the Virgin and St. John kneel with used on the central portal of the cathedral of Paris. 
the body upright (Paris, Amiens, Reims, Poitiers, Male, X/// siécle, p. 379, gives a list of the portals 
Bordeaux—both the cathedral and St. Sernin—and following the Paris arrangement. 
Bourges). Here both figures kneel with the legs 185. There are a number of different ways in 
bent at the hip so that they are partly sitting on the which thirteenth century sculptors represented the 
lower part of their legs. This occurs also in the good and bad deeds being weighed in St. Michael’s 
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Chartres, and Reims, for example, the spiritual nature of salvation is expressed. The 
souls of the saved sit in solemn piety, one of them with his hands joined in prayer, 
as on the second register of the Reims tympanum. Below is the. beautiful group of 
Abraham receiving the souls into his bosom. The blessed waiting before the gate of 
Paradise at Chartres stand in quiet, reverent attitudes with their hands clasped and their 
faces raised. As the thirteenth century progresses they have a more and more worldly 
character. At Bourges, toward the end of the century, the reverent atmosphere has 
entirely disappeared, though one figure still maintains a prayerful attitude. The 
smiling, rejoicing faces, the flowers two figures carry, are indicative of happy 
anticipation of an earthly paradise rather than of the spiritual joy of everlasting 
existence in the presence of God and the company of heaven. The worldly character 
of the saved at Leon (Fig.64) surpasses anything in thirteenth century France. There 
is no sign of ecstacy of the soul. The atmosphere is that of a gay social gathering. 
Immediately to the left of the soul whose deeds have been weighed three figures 
stand in friendly conversation, a king, a Franciscan,™ and in the background between 
them a figure, probably a woman, that wears a hood that is extraordinarily full at the 
neck. Beyond this group several of the redeemed pause to listen to the music of an 
organ played by a small figure with the assistance of another who works the bellows, 
a motive which is found nowhere else in thirteenth century iconography of this 
subject." It is this group and the representation of the organ that give more than 
anything else the carnival spirit to the Leon composition. A small angel bends over 
the organ raising his hands and smiling with pleasure at the music, which assures us 
that it is gay and joyful, not solemn or dignified. Behind him a hooded man turns 
with a smile to speak to a friend. At the other side of the organ another person 
wearing a hood is listening to the music. He and the angel next to him, whose head 
is missing, have their arms around each other’s shoulders. To the left of them another 
pair is engaged in conversation, and behind them is an angel. The angels that fly 
over the heads of the blessed at Chartres, that are repeated only above the head of 
Michael at Burgos, mingle with the crowd at Leon, taking part in the general, joyful 
celebration. The last three of the saved are grouped at the right of the gate of 
paradise and are about to enter. At the left of the door stands St. Peter holding it 
open with his right hand,’** while above it are two small angels. One hands a crown 
to St. Peter, who is about to place it on the head of a pope who kneels in front 
of him. The other angel is crowning a figure on the pope’s right.” Behind the pope 


scales (see Male, XJ//¢ siécle, p. 381; Amédée Boinet, in the later Middle Ages, see Emile Male, L’ar/ 





Les scu/pteurs dela cathédrale de Bourges, Paris, 1912, 
p. 59). At Leon a small nude figure is in each. 
The one on the left (Christ’s right) raises his hands 
in prayer and the other bows his head in a penitent 
attitude. There are similar figures in the scales of 
the Last Judgment of the church of La Couture at 
Le Mans. 

186. See Male, X///¢ siécle, p. 386, and Boinet, 
op. cit., p. 61, for examples of Franciscans among 
the blessed. It will be remembered that a Franciscan 
is on the left side of the lintel at Burgos. 

187. Representations of angels playing music 
among the blessed of the Last Judgments occur often 


religieux de la fin du moyen age en France, 3rd. ed., 
Paris, 1925, pp. 477 f. This author quotes St. Ber- 
nard, ‘‘Tout ce qui sera en Paradis ne sera que 
liesse, que joie, que chant, que clarté, que lumiére,’’ 
to indicate the source of these representations. Cer- 
tainly, this quotation from the twelfth century saint 
applies perfectly to our Leon lintel. 

188. Cf.the cathedrals of Amiens, Meaux, Bourges, 
Poitiers, Bazas, the church of La Couture at Le Mans, 
and Male, X///¢ siécle, p. 387. 

189. Angels with crowns are found also at Amiens 
and Bourges. 
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stands a bishop, who seems to be waiting to step forward and kneel when the pope 
has entered the gate. 

Just as the scene of the blessed at Leon is predominantly worldly in character, 
so that of the damned on the other side of the lintel is devoted to the painful 
tortures of the body in hell. The mournful, anguished crowd of sinners conducted 
to hell by devils in the early portals of the century, such as Laon and Chartres, 
or dragged by chains, as at Paris and Reims, has been suppressed entirely. At 
Bourges the procession remains, but a foretaste of what is to come is given by 
devils twisting a sinner’s ear and prodding another with a spear. At Burgos the 
figure of the miser being dragged to hell by the ear is all that remains of the 
procession seen on the early portals. At Leon, without preliminaries, the damned 
are shown suffering tortures which are more elaborate than those of any thirteenth 
century lintel. Usually a single boiling cauldron or the open mouth of hell was 
deemed sufficient to suggest the fate of sinners on the lintel, though further scenes 
of punishment were often represented on the voussoirs of the archivolts of the side. 
Two boiling cauldrons and three enormous heads, each devouring a sinner, are on 
the right side of the lintel of Leon. The scenes of hell are also continued in the 
voussoirs. The flames at the bottoms of the cauldrons are increased by bellows 
worked by small demons. One wretch is already in the cauldron at the left. behind 
it stands a devil about to throw another in. The two figures being thrust into the 
second cauldron symbolize the vices most commonly represented in the Last 
Judgments of the Middle Ages, Luxury and Avarice. At the left a nude woman held 
by the thighs by a devil is being lowered into the cauldron. A serpent twined around 
her legs with its head at her belly shows that Luxury was her sin. A devil throws 
a man over his head into the same cauldron. The purse identifying the sin he 
represents as Avarice is at the mouth of the cauldron, and, although the cords 
attaching it to his neck have been broken off, it still seems to be dragging him to 
his punishment by its weight. The three large heads devouring condemned creatures 
at the extreme right side of the lintel recall the tortures of the damned of Romanesque 
sculpture. 

The iconography of the archivolts of the Last Judgment portal (Figs. 66, 67) is 
even more independent of Burgos and Chartres than the compositions of the tympanum 
and lintel. There the disposition of subjects, with a few exceptions, is the same as 
at Burgos. In the arhivolts, however, are only a few echoes of the Burgos arrangement. 
In general, the scenes of heaven and hell appear on the left and right sides respectively. 
The Resurrection of the Dead still occupies most of the outer archivolt. The 
hierarchy of heaven, which is completely represented in the archivolts of Chartres 
and which was reduced at Burgos to two orders, has all but disappeared at Leon. 
In the keystone of the inner archivolt a single cherub or seraph may be a reflection 
of the inner archivolts of the two earlier portals. The trumpeting angels at the 
top of each side of the outer archivolt of Burgos have been moved to the inner 
row at Leon. The other themes of Burgos which we have mentioned at Leon are 
elaborated and in one instance partly misplaced as well. Furthermore, new subjects 
without precedent at Burgos or Chartres, or, in fact, in any Last Judgment of 
France, are introduced. 
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The motive of angels accompanying figures of the elect, traces of which are to be 
seen in the lowest row of voussoirs on the left at Burgos, is greatly expanded at Leon 
and changed by representing the saved as clothed. In addition, the motive is carried 
over into the Resurrection of the Dead. At Burgos naked souls rise alone from their 
sarcophagi, but here in all but three voussoirs angels assist the dead to their feet. 
Most of these still have their shrouds,“ others are completely clothed, and a few 
wear only the insignias of the positions they held in life, a mitre or a crown. More 
space is given to the representation of scenes of hell in the Leon voussoirs than at 
Burgos, seven containing tortures of the damned instead of three. Absolutely irregular 
according to French iconography and without parallel at Burgos are scenes of the 
martyrdoms of various saints in the Leon archivolts. In the two lowest voussoirs of 
the left side of the middle archivolt is the martyrdom of St. Stephen. That of 
St. Lawrence is in the third voussoir of the same archivolt on the other side. In the 
top voussoir of this archivolt, at the left of the keystone, is a group which may 
represent the death of St. Paul. In the corresponding place on tbe other side a 
clothed figure is being crucified. As the voussoir is now placed, the figure is head 
down, as if St. Peter were intended, but a close examination reveals that two other 
persons are also head down. Therefore, it must be that the voussoir was inserted 
the wrong way and that a martyrdom other than St. Peter’s was originally meant. 
The third, fifth, and sixth voussoirs of the middle archivolt on the left have groups 
which seem to represent incidents in some saint’s life.” 

The Last Judgment iconography is completed at Leon by the apostles occupying 
the jambs. Only eleven remain and these are unevenly divided between the two sides 
of the portal. There are three on the right jamb (Fig. 71), one next to them on the 
wall between the central and the right portals, and, on the other side, three on the 
jamb and four in the space between the portals (Fig. 70). Many of them can be 
identified by attributes. St. Paul has his usual position at the right of the door— 
compare Chartres, Amiens, etc. His bald head and his book in the left hand conform 
to the familiar thirteenth century type. His right hand and the sword it once held 
have been broken off. Next to St. Paul is St. Thomas with a T-square. A bearded 
apostle with a scroll and a beardless one with an open book complete this side of 
the portal. On the opposite jamb, next to the door, is St. Peter, then St. James Major 
with a staff, pilgrim’s purse, and a hat like the St. James of the Eurgos cloister. Next 
is St. John the Evangelist with a bucket, which is an unusual attribute for this 
saint." It refers to an episode at Rome when the saint was plunged into a bucket 
or vat of hot oil. First in the space beyond the jambs is St. Bartholomew, with 





190. As at Chartres, Amiens, Reims, Rampillon, 
and Rouen. 

191. A nude figure wearing a mitre is among the 
rising dead of Bourges and Rouen. 

192. The sculptors of Leon may have intended to 
show the fortitude and faith necessary to attain sal- 
vation by placing these scenes next to the Last 
Judgment. In the Last Judgment of the cathedral of 
Vitoria, St. Lawrence is prominently placed among 
the blessed and on the lintel of the same portal the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen is represented. Compare 


also the iconographical program of the south porch 
of the cathedral of Chartres—the Last Judgment in 
the central portal, martyr saints in the left, and con- 
fessor saints in the right. 

193. Male, X///e siécle, p. 310, cites a reliquary at 
Aachen as a rare example. Another is to be seen 
in the right jambs of the transept portal of the 
cathedral of Avila. 

194. Jacobus de Voraginus, Zhe Golden Legend 
(as Englished by William Caxton), London, 1922, Il, 
p. 163. 
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a knife and a book. The beardless apostle with a spear and a scroll may be either 
Philip or Jude. Next is St. James the Less, with a club. The figure at the extreme 
left has flames under his feet and a flaming torch in his right hand. This is most 
unusual and mystifying. Perhaps St. Matthew is intended, since a miracle concerning 
burning is recorded about him in the Golden Legend." The fact that he holds a book 
in the left hand gives some slight support to this identification because it is an 
attribute appropriate to an evangelist. 

According to the usual program of Last Judgment portals the figure of Christ 
should be on the trumeau.™ Such is the arrangement of Chartres, Amiens, Reims, 
etc. Instead, the place of honor at Leon is taken by a statue of the Virgin and 
Child (Fig. 68). The Virgin is crowned, showing that she is conceived of as the 
Queen of Heaven. Beneath her feet is a serpent, representing sin, upon which she 
actually treads as does the Virgin of the west facade of Amiens.“ The Leon serpent 
has not a human head as has the Amiens one, but is all beast, like the one on the 
base of the trumeau statue of the north transept of Paris. Lambert suggests that the 
position of the Leon Virgin is due to imitation of the west facade of Reims, where 
the Virgin is on the central trumeau.™ It is probable that the Virgin was also in 
this place on the west facade of Laon,™ but there, as at Reims, the rest of the portal 
is dedicated to the Virgin. It is not necessary to turn to foreign examples in order 
to find a precedent for placing the Virgin on the trumeau of the central portal of the 
west facade. We have seen that such a statue formerly was in this place on the west 
facade of Burgos.™ Even so, the irregularity of the Virgin’s position in relation to 
the rest of the iconography remains inexplicable. It can be pointed out, however, 
that on several minor portals of France the same lack of logic is exhibited. At 
Sillé-le-Guillaume a poor sculptor late in the thirteenth century copied the Last 
Judgment of the west facade of the cathedral of Paris in the tympanum and lintel of 
the principal door and placed a copy of the beautiful Virgin of the Paris north 
transept on the trumeau. A statue of the Virgin and Child is likewise on the trumeau 
of the Last Judgment portal of the church of Ambronay.™” 


* 
* * 


The Virgin is honored also in the sculpture of the two lateral portals of the Leon 
west facade—in the scenes of the Infancy of Christ represented in the tympanum of 
the left portal and in the Thriumph of the Virgin in that of the right. Like the Last 
Judgment the iconography of the Infancy (Fig. 72) shows the influence of an earlier 
Spanish tympanum. In the second register scenes of the Magi before Herod and the 
Adoration of the Magi are combined, repeating the unusual arrangement we have 
seen in the portal of the cathedral of Tuy (Fig. 2). The scene of the Nativity 


195. Male, XZ//e stécle, p. 313. disappeared. They are now replaced by modern 
196. Op. cit., V, pp. 153 f. works. 

197- Lefrancois-Pillion, op. cit., p. 35. 201. The iconography of the Burgos portal, 
198. Medding, Amiens, p. 30. however, was not the Last Judgment. 

199. Op. cit., p. 249. 202. The same thing occurs at Tarragona. At 
200. Lefrancois-Pillion, of. cit., p. 35. The jamb Ciudad Rodrigo there is a Virgin and Child on the 


and trumeau sculptures of Laon have completely trumeau and apostles on the jambs. 
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occupies the center of the first register at Leon just as it does on the lintel of Tuy. 
When we remember how rare lintels and tympana decorated with subjects of the 
Infancy of Christ are in the thirteenth century, these analogies with Tuy appear to 
have sufficient significance to permit the statement that the Leon composition was 
influenced by the Galician portal. This influence, however, is far less powerful than 
that of the Burgos Last Judgment on the central portal of the Leon facade. However, 
the same tendency toward elaboration and complexity that has been seen in the latter 
is also present in the Infancy portal, and is even more apparent. This difference can 
be acgounted for by supposing a slight knowledge of the Tuy composition and the 
lack of other models of this subject which could supply the monumental type of 
design needed for a tympanum. The result is that the composition of the Infancy 
tympanum at Leon is confused and overburdened with small figures. New scenes 
have been added to the Ttiy scheme—the Slaughter of the Innocents in the 
uppermost division and the Flight into Egypt at the right of the Virgin and Child 
below. Old ones were changed and expanded, especially the Nativity, in which two 
midwives are present, the Child is represented twice, once in a midwife’s arms and 
once in the crib at the left of the scene, and the Virgin lies in the bed with her 
head the other way. The Dream of Joseph is represented at the foot of the bed, 
instead of simply the figure of Joseph alone. The positions of the scenes at each 
end of the lintel of Tiiy have been reversed, and the Visitation has been substituted 
for what we took to be the Annunciation there. The sources for the new motives of 
the Leon composition cannot be exactly determined, but it can be said with certainty 
that they were diverse. It is possible to discover parallels with them in mediaeval 
art, but to do so it is necessary to search through works of various periods.™ 

On the lintel, below the register of the Nativity, is a frieze of angels, some holding 
crowns, others playing musical instruments including an organ like the one in the 
Last Judgment, and others singing. The angels holding crowns suggest that this 
whole group was originally intended to accompany the blessed of the lower register 
of the Last Judgment.™ 

The first two archivolts of the portal™ are decorated with subjects related to the 
tympanum. In the lowest voussoir of the inner archivolt on the right side is a seated 
figure that gives the key to the significance of the entire archivolt. It is obviously 
Jesse, seated asleep, with the tree growing up from his back. In the manner of the 
Jesse of the Burgos cloister portal, the tree does not extend above Jesse himself. In 
the corresponding voussoir of the other side is a king playing a harp, undoubtedly 
David. Above each of these are three more kings. There would be no question about 
their identification as the ancestors of Christ if they were not all playing musical 
instruments, the attributes associated with the elders of the Apocalypse. Here the 
elders would be out of place, so that, although in other Jesse trees the usual attributes 
*of the kings are books or scrolls, it is logical to call them incorrectly represented 
ancestors.™ The bust of a king with no attribute is in the keystone of the archivolt. 


203. I have attempted this in my doctor’s thesis, 205. Illustrated, idid., II, fig. 302. 
which has the same title as this paper and which is 206. Miss King, in Street, op. cit., I, p. 164, note, 
deposited in the Havard College Library. agrees with this interpretation, 


204. Gdmez-Moreno, of. cit., I, p. 242. 
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The entire second archivolt is devoted to the life of John the Baptist,”” which is an 
appropriate parallel to the scenes of the life of Christ in the tympanum. This is just 
the reverse of the portal of the Baptist of the west facade of the cathedral of Auxerre, 
where the scenes of the Baptist occupy the lintel and tympanum and the Infancy of 
Christ is placed in the archivolts. The subjects of the outer archivolt have no direct 
relationship to the rest of the iconography of the portal. The scenes of the voussoirs 
on the right have been interpreted in various ways, but Gémez-Moreno is probably 
right in calling them a history of St. Paul.” On the other side the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy is represented, beginning with a sub-deacon and continuing through deacon, 
priest, bishop, archbishop, and pope. The fifth archivolt of the left portal of the 
south porch of Chartres has the same subject, differing only by including an abbot 
and placing an emperor at the top with the pope. In the keystone of the archivolt at 
Leon is a mutilated figure, probably that of Christ. 

On the jamb nearest the door on each side is a crowned figure holding a scroll, 
who should be identified as an ancestor of Christ or as a prophet of the Nativity, 
since the principal theme of the portal is the Infancy.” The left side of the jamb is 
completed by statues of John the Baptist and St. Peter in the vestments of a pope, 
both of which correspond with the subject matter of the archivolts above them. The 
third figure on the opposite jamb, that of a beardless king holding the grip of a 
sword whose blade has been broken off, may belong iconographically with the two 
figures nearest the door—that is, may be related with them to the tympanum as an 
ancestor of Christ. The second figure of the right jamb is an inferior work of the 
fifteenth century representing Justice as a woman wearing a crown and holding a 
sword and scales. This figure has been thought to be associated with an object of 
considerable historical interest which is found between the piers of the porch, between 
the right and center portals of the facade.*” 

This is a Gothic pedestal crowned by a canopy, to which is adossed a marble 
column with the arms of Castile and Leon and the words LOCUS APPELLACIONIS 
engraved on it. Gdémez-Moreno states that the heraldic engraving is of the thirteenth 
century, but that the epigraphy is of the eleventh." The words are held by him 
and other writers to signify that royal justice was dispensed from this place. The 
interpretation of the words is confirmed by a statue directly behind the column on 
the wall of the church (Fig. 69), above apostles which belong to the iconographic 
scheme of the central door. This statue represents Solomon seated on his throne.”” 
The throne is a curule chair, the arms formed by heads of lions and the legs by 
lions’ feet, an obvious derivation from the description of the throne of Solomon in 
Kings x:18."% Durand, in his discussion of the possible identity of the king on 
the base of the trumeau of the Beau Dieu of Amiens as Solomon, points out in 
connection with the Leon Solomon that in the south of France the legal formula 


207. Loc. cit. 212. Enlart, in Bulletin archéologique du Comité 
208. Op. cit., I, p. 244. des Travaux Historiques et Scientifiques (1894), 
209. Georgiana Goddard King, Zhe Way of St. pp. 186 ff., identifies it thus. 
James, New York, 1920, II, p. 264, calls them David 213. (Cf. the representation of Solomon enthroned 
and Solomon. under the jamb statue of Solomon on the right portal 
210. Mayer, Gotik in Spanien, p. 54. of the west facade of Amiens. This throne has an 


211. Op. cit., 1, p. 286. entire lion for each arm. 
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“actum inter leones”’ is supposed to come from two lions symbolizing the throne 


of Solomon which were found in churches.** Enlart compares the Leon figure with 
the representation of the Judgment of Solomon on the south side of the west facade 
of Auxerre cathedral, which he supposes was also associated with rendering justice.” 
It is known that the porch of the cathedral of Troyes was used for that purpose in 
the Middle Ages.*"® 
* 
x x 

The theme of the Triumph of the Virgin is, with the Last Judgment, the most 
typical subject for the decoration of a Gothic portal in France in the thirteenth 
century. Tympana with the Coronation of the Virgin, with the scenes of her Death, 
Entombment, and Assumption in various combinations below are on the west facades 
of the cathedrals of Senlis, Laon, Mantes, Paris, Amiens, Bourges, Poitiers, Sens, 
Auxerre, Séez, Meaux, and on the north transept of Chartres (at Reims the Coronation 
is in the gable of the central portal of the west facade), and also on many churches 
of less importance, Longpont, St. Yved of Braisne (now dismantled), St. Thibaut, 
Bazas, and others. With such a strong tradition in the Gothic of France, it is natural 
that the sculptors who decorated the tympanum of the right door of the west facade 
of Leon with the Triumph of the Virgin (Fig. 73) followed established iconographic 
formulas for the main outlines and most of the elements of their composition. No 
tendency to increase the complexity of the scenes, either by elaborating traditional 
elements, as was done in the scenes of the blessed and the damned of the Last 
Judgment, or by including unusual elements, as in the Infancy tympanum, manifests 
itself. The one irregularity of the iconography is of another kind, but it may also be 
due to remoteness from the great centers of Gothic and conceivably is also an 
indication of a late date in the thirteenth century. This consists in the fact that there 
is a combined representation of the Death and Entombment of the Virgin in one 
scene occupying the whole lower register of the tympanum, which appears to be 
without exact precedent in the existing sculpture of the thirteenth century in France. 

The arrangement of having only one scene on the lower register, with the 
Coronation above, belongs, however, to a well-recognized French type of com- 
position. This was introduced in the left tympanum of the west facade of Paris, 
where the Assumption is in the lower register and the Coronation in the upper one. 
The Paris type was not as popular in France as the older composition, stemming 
from Senlis, in which there are two separate scenes, the Death or the Entombment 
and the Assumption, represented on the lintel, with the Coronation above. Indeed, 
on the lintel of Senlis there is precedent for combining the scenes of the Death and 
Entombment, though later French versions represented only one.” On the left side 
of that lintel the apostles are lowering the Virgin into the tomb and two angels carry 
her soul to heaven. This confusion of episodes did not occur again in France. The 


214. Monographie, I, p. 318. dral is decorated with scenes of the Judgment of 
215. La scultpture de la cathédrale d’ Auxerre, in Solomon. 
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Leon composition does not go back to Senlis, however, but is a combination of other 
methods of representing the two scenes. Beside the Virgin at Leon stands the figure 
of Christ blessing her body with His right hand and holding her soul in the crook 
of His left arm. This figure of Christ belongs to the scene of the Death of the Virgin. 
Closely similar Christs can be seen at Chartres, Strasburg, and in earlier Byzantine 
art, which is its ultimate source." Curiously enough, the inclusion of Christ in the 
Death of the Virgin was given up by French sculptors of the later thirteenth century.”” 
The rest of the composition at Leon follows the formula for the Entombment of the 
Virgin. The Virgin is lying on a shroud which is held at each end by an apostle who 
is lowering her into a sarcophagus, just as in the Entombments of Amiens and Sens. 
Leon differs in the position of the sarcophagus. The sculptor has taken advantage 
of the shallow arched lintel by placing it there instead of.on the level on which the 
apostles stand. The other apostles are behind the Virgin and at each end of the 
composition. Immediately behind the figure of Christ is a beardless figure holding a 
censer. This is possibly St. John the Evangelist. The instrument suggests funeral 
rites but not as definitely as the cross held by an apostle in the Entombment of 
Amiens. The angels at each side of the sarcophagus on the lintel can be accounted 
for by the legendary descriptions of the Death of the Virgin. 

The Coronation of the Virgin of the upper register is also related to a type 
initiated on the west facade of Paris.’ The Leon composition is like that of Paris 
in that the Virgin is being crowned while Christ blesses her and an angel is at each 
side of the enthroned pair kneeling and holding a candle. In detail Leon is more like 
later French examples of the same type. In fact, the iconography of the Coronation 
itself is much more conclusive evidence of a date for the tympanum in the third or 
fourth quarter of the thirteenth century than is that of the scene below. Instead of 
turning only her head toward Christ, like the Virgin of the Paris west facade and 
other compositions of the first quarter of the century, the Leon Virgin turns her 
whole body so that she is sitting sidewise on the throne. Her position corresponds 
very closely to that of the Virgin of the Port Rouge of Paris, which is dated by Vitry 
about 1270.” Other late Virgins may also be compared, for example those of Sens, 
Auxerre, and Villeneuve-l’Archevéque. The Leon Virgin is being crowned by two 
angels instead of one as at Paris. The Coronation of Amiens also has two angels 
crowning, but they are emerging from clouds like the single angel of the west fagade 
of Paris, and a third swinging a censer is also present. The relative size of the Leon 
angels, whose entire bodies are seen, is much larger than in the early Coronations of 
Amiens and Paris. The closest parallel both for size and for the number and method of 
crowning is the Coronation tympanum of the church of Rampillon, whose construction 
is dated as late as the fourth quarter of the thirteenth century. Angels of large size 
are met with in other late Coronations, for example that of Villeneuve-l’ Archevéque, 
and in a fragment in the museum of Troyes. 

The sculptures of the first two archivolts of the portal of Leon conform in the idea 
expressed by their iconography with the inner archivolts of French portals of the 


218. Jbid., p. 252. 221. French Sculpture, p. 62. 
219. Loc. cit. 222. Achille Carlier, L’église de Rampillon, Paris, 
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Triumph of the Virgin. At Chartres, Paris, Amiens, Longpont, and Poitiers angels 
occupy the inner archivolt and represent the company of heaven present at the 
Coronation. At Leon the cherubim or seraphim in the first archivolt and the angels 
with candles or censers in the second are without doubt represented for the same 
purpose. In the earlier portals the outer archivolts, following the model of Senlis, 
are filled with the Tree of Jesse. Later, as at Poitiers, the idea of the first archivolt 
is carried further by the placing of confessors, martyrs, patriarchs, and virgins in the 
outer archivolts. At Leon, however, the Wise and Foolish Virgins are in the third 
archivolt. It is very surprising to find the same thing in the outer archivolt of the 
Coronation portal of the abbey church of Longpont. Iconographically, the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins belong with the Last Judgment. They are found in the outer archivolt 
of the Last Judgment of Reims, on the chambranles of the Last Judgment portals of 
Paris, Amiens, Sens, and Auxerre, in the voussoirs of that of Laon, and above the 
central portal of Bourges around the rose window of the west facade. Medding 
explains their presence on the portal of Longpont by supposing that the motive was 
borrowed from Chartres, where it is obviously out of place.’ It is perhaps possible to 
see at Leon another example of the influence of Chartres, but there are considerations 
that weigh against acceptance of it as an unquestioned fact. The virgins at Chartres 
are standing, while those at Leon are seated. Also, Chartres and Longpont are not 
the only examples of a misplaced representation of the parable. Standing Wise and 
Foolish Virgins are in the first archivolt of the portal of St. Thomas of the west 
facade of the cathedral of Poitiers. In the keystones of the archivolts of both Leon 
and Poitiers Christ is blessing with His right hand. Whether or not the sculptor is 
indebted to a specific French monument for the iconography of his archivolt, he 
allowed his Wise and Foolish Virgins to be wrongly placed in the archivolts. Instead 
of following the division to right and left universal in mediaeval art for this subject, 
the division is between the higher and lower voussoirs. Three Foolish Virgins are in 
the second, third, and fourth voussoirs from the bottom on the right, and above them 
are two Wise Virgins. On the other side three Wise Virgins are at the top and 
two Foolish below. The Foolish Virgins are all except one either bareheaded or 
wear secular crowns or headdresses, which conforms to the representation in 
French sculpture. In addition to their turned-down lamps, two, or possibly three, 
on the right have another attribute, a mirror into which they gaze, an indication of 
the nature of their folly. The Wise Virgins wear veils in the usual manner. One of 
them has a book, a sign of piety, and two hold flowers which must be a reference 
to the reward of salvation in paradise. In the lowest voussoir on each side is an 
additional seated female figure. The one on the left holds a book and a palm, perhaps 
representing a virgin martyr. The other holds only a book, but is doubtless the 
personification of a virtue equally appropriate to the principal theme of the archivolt. 

The figures of the jambs (Figs. 74, 75) of this portal have no recognizable relation 
to the subjects of the tympanum. Two of them, in fact, are works of the fifteenth 
century—the Christ on the right and the Baptist on the left. The left side also has 
a prophet with a scroll and a crowned female who also held a scroll at one time. 


223. Op. cit., p. 91. 
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A bearded figure that probably represents a prophet is next to the door at the right 
and beside him is a female figure with a scroll. It will be seen below that there is 
some reason to believe that an entirely different group of statues may have been 
originally intended for the jambs of this portal. 

a 

* * 

Four statues are adossed to each of the four piers which support the porch in 
front of the portals of the Leon facade (Fig. 63). Of these sixteen figures five can be 
positively identified. They are personifications of the Church on the second pier 
from the left (Fig. 76), the Synagogue on the pier at the extreme left (Fig. 77), 
Moses (Fig. 78), and Aaron (Fig. 79), also on this pier, and Amos (Fig. 80)™ on the 
third pier from the left. Six other male figures hold scrolls, one a book, and three 
whose hands or arms are damaged appear to have once held similar attributes 
Figs. 81, 82). All of these male figures very probably represent prophets. Also on 
the third pier from the left is a crowned female figure, and a badly damaged male 
figure on the same pier seems to wear a crown also. It is now agreed that the 
architecture of the Leon porch is modeled on the porches of the transepts of the 
cathedral of Chartres.” The piers of the Chartres north porch are decorated with 
standing figures. It is probable, therefore, that the use of pier figures at Leon is 
another instance of the influence of Chartres on thirteenth century Spain. However, 
there is no correspondence between the persons represented at Chartres and Leon 
except in the fact that all but two of the Chartres figures are now recognized as Old 
Testament characters.™ It may be significant that the figures of the Church and 
Synagogue once existed at Chartres on piers corresponding to those on which the 
same figures are to be seen at Leon.™ If there is relationship between Chartres and 
Leon, it is far less precise than in the cases where the iconography of Chartres portals 
was followed by Burgos sculptors. 

The Leon pier figures should also be compared with those of the porch of the 
Pértico de la Gloria of Santiago de Compostela.’ There Old Testament persons 
are also found, but they stand in a different relationship to the rest of the iconographic 
scheme of the portals they face than do the Leon figures to the rest of the subjects 
of their facade. At Santiago the persons of the piers are an integral part of the 
iconographic theme of the sculptures of the jambs. Together they represent a familiar 
subject, the placing in opposition of representatives of the Old and New Law. On the 
trumeau of the central door and on the jamb to the right are the apostles, on the 


224. Compare the costume and attribute with the architecture of the porch of Leon and that of Santiago. 





Amos of the west facade of Amiens. 

225. This was first recognized by Enlart, in Bul- 
letin archéologigue du Comité des Travaux Historiques 
et Scientifiques (1894), pp. 186 f. See also Lampérez, 
Historia de la arquitectura, 11, p. 70; Gdmez-Moreno, 
op. cit., I, p. 228; Lambert, of. cit., p. 245. 

226. Male, X//F siécle, pp. 346 f.; Vitry, French 
Sculpture, p. 17. 

227. Bulteau, of. cit., Il, p. 230. 

228. King, Way of St. James, Il, pp. 267 f., has 
suggested the possibility of relationship between the 


This is certainly not direct, for Leon resembles 
Chartres, not Santiago, in the vaults of the porch 
and in the division of the piers by arches. However, 
Porter, Pilgrimage Roads, 1, p. 265, suggests that 
the porches of Chartres may have been inspired by 
the Poértico de la Gloria. This seems to be the most 
reasonable way to account for the similarity of all 
three places, though it involves the supposition that 
the influence went from Spain to France and then 
back to Spain. 
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jamb ‘at the left are Moses and figures of the Old Testament, and on the piers are 
more of the same category, both male and female, together with John the Baptist 
and perhaps one evangelist.>” Above the jamb figures and above the figures of the 
piers are angels, some trumpeting and some holding scrolls, who are part of the 
Last Judgment of the upper parts of the portals; these emphasize the unity of the 
whole conception. At Leon, as at Chartres, the pier statues are a separate iconographic 
motive, related to the rest of the iconography as a prologue to the subject matter of 
the portals, not simply a continuation of their subject matter. In this function as a 
prologue the Leon pier figures may also be compared to the major prophets on the 
four outermost jamb faces of the central portal and the twelve minor prophets on 
the faces of the buttresses between the portals of the west facade of Amiens. In the 
same sense they offer an interesting parallel to the procession of prophets in one 
of the most famous cycles of mediaeval drama, the Ordo Prophetarum, which was 
given in the churches of Europe at Christmas time.™ 


The South Transept 


The iconography of the tympanum and archivolts of the central portal of the 
south transept facade of Leon (Fig. 83) has been generally recognized as a copy of 
the Puerta del Sarmental of Burgos (Fig. 1).”' It is far from being an exact copy. 
Considerable freedom has been taken in changing the position and relative size of 
some of the figures and in adding several new ones. The simplicity and dignity of 
the composition of the tympanum of the west facade of Chartres (Fig. 4), that were 
retained to a degree in the Burgos transept version, are gone. The French tympanum 
has only the majestic figure of Christ and the symbols of the evangelists. The addition 
of the writing evangelists makes the composition at Burgos more complicated, but 


229. Buschbeck, of. cit., p. 16. 

230. In these plays, one by one, prophets, persons 
of the New Testament, and witnesses from the Gen- 
tiles come forward to testify concerning the coming 
of Christ. In the earliest versions the Procession ot 
Prophets was an independent play, but in the thirteenth 


(Young, Dramao/ the Medieval Church, \1, pp. 192, 174). 
In the later dramatic descendants of the Prophet Play 
the Church and Synagogue are personified directly 
(Paul Weber, Geistliches Schauspiel und kirchliche 
Kunst, Stuttgart, 1894, p. 72). The comparison of 
the Leon figures with the texts of the dramas probably 


century play of Benedictbeuren we find it preceeding 
the Nativity, and in later plays the prophets serve as 
an epilogue to scenes of the Old Testament and as 
a prologue to those of the New. The Old Testament 
figures we have been able to identify at Leon appear 
in various of the preserved texts of the play. It is 
possible that the crowned female of the third pier 
from the left is the sibyl of the dramas, and that the 
crowned man is Nebuchadnezzar. The New Testa- 
ment persons, however, are not found at Leon. 
For information about the plays and the early texts 
see Kar! Young, Ordo Prophetarum, in Transactions 
of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters, XX(1921), pp. 1 ff., and Drama of the Medieval 
Church, Oxford, 1933, II, pp. 125 ff., by the same 
author. Although the Church and Synagogue do not 
appear in independent versions of the plays, there 
are parallels for them in the characters of Augustine, 
who represents the Church, and ‘‘ Archisynagogus,”’ 
who is opposed to him in the Benedictbeuren Nativity 


should not be pushed to the point of concluding 
that the latter influenced the former. The plays were 
given at Christmas, but only one of the Leon portals 
is devoted to the Infancy of Christ. It should be 
remembered that in representative art there is a great 
mass of evidence to show that there was a strong 
tradition for the relationship between the prophets 
and also the Church and Synagogue and all of the 
principal subjects of the Leon west facade. Emile Male 
writes (X///¢ siécle, p. 174), ‘‘telle est la fort unité du 
moyen age: le culte, le drame, l’art donnent les 
mémes lecons, rendent manifeste la méme pensée.”’ 
Parallels must not be mistaken for evidence of the 
influence of one art upon the other. Nevertheless, 
the Leon pier figures standing in a long row before 
the portals of the cathedral strikingly suggest what 
the Procession of Prophets must have been like 
when it was played in the churches. 

231. Bertaux, of. cit., p. 281; Gémez-Moreno, 
op. cit., I, p. 246; Lambert, of. cit., p. 248, 
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Leon, Cathedral: Sculptures on Porch Piers 








Fic. 83—Leon, Cathedral: Tympanum of Middle Portal of South Lransept 
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the figure of Christ still dominates it by virtue of its being much larger in scale 
than the other figures. At Leon the evangelists and the Christ are of equal size, the 
result of a tendency to greater naturalism, and are all placed on the same level, an 
arrangement which gives much less.emphasis to the central figure. The space allotted 
to the top register is greatly increased over that of Burgos, further diminishing the 
importance of the figure of Christ. In it are angels resting on clouds which is a 
magnification and elaboration of the motive of the three small angels in the highest 
division of the Burgos tympanum. In minor details, also, there are differences between 
the Leon composition and its model. The evangelists write at desks which have but a 
single support. The positions of the symbols of the eagle and the man have been 
reserved, making them conform to the more commonly met scheme. On the lintel the 
apostles are standing instead of seated. Only two of the archivolts have sculptured 
figures, the inner one angels kneeling on one knee, holding candles, and the outer, 
elders of the Apocalypse, as at Burgos. The breaking out of the arcade under the 
feet of Christ is much more pronounced at Leon than at Burgos. The reflection of the 
Sarmental composition, inferior and uninteresting though it is in itself, is important 
because it shows the way the later Leon sculptors employed Burgos motives. 

* 

* * 

On the trumeau of the portal is the statue of a bishop, traditionally called 
St. Froilan, whose remains are preserved in the cathedral. The six statues occupying 
the jambs (Figs. 84, 85) have no connection at all with the bishop saint. With them 
belongs a seventh statue, that of the angel Gabriel (Fig. 86), now in the museum of 
the cathedral, which is located in a room off the cloister. Gémez-Moreno recognized 
that these seven statues represent two scenes, the Annunciation and the Adoration of 
the Magi.’ The Annunciation group consists of the Virgin, now second from the 
door on the left (Fig. 84), the Gabriel, and the prophet, third from the door on the 
left. To the Adoration belong the Virgin and Child nearest the door on the right 
(Fig. 85), the king in the corresponding place on the opposite jamb, and the two 
statues that complete the right side. It is known that these figures were not always 
in the places they now occupy. Quadrado saw them in the jambs of the left door 
of the same facade, which has a tympanum and archivolt without figure sculpture.™ 
The statue of Gabriel was on the wall of the coro in the interior of the cathedral 
before it was placed in the museum. Gémez-Moreno believes that the St. Froilan 
is also not in its original position and that the statue of the Virgin and Child 
originally occupied the trumeau.™ If this suggestion is followed, the arrangement 
of the jamb figures would be: on the left, beginning nearest the door, the Virgin 
of the Annunciation, Gabriel, and a Prophet; and on the right, the three Magi 
approaching the Virgin and Child of the trumeau. The Virgin holds the Child on 
her right arm and turns her head and the upper part of her body to the right 
(her left). 

This whole composition is at once recognizable as an abbreviation of the 


232. Op: cét., I,-p. 245. 234. Op. cit., I, pp. 242, 245. 
233. Op. cit., p. 438. 
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iconography of the trumeau and jambs of the right door of the Amiens west 
facade. Only the scenes represented by the statues closest to the door have been 
repeated at Leon. Herod, Solomon, and the Queen of Sheba, that are beyond the 
Magi at Amiens, have been omitted, and also the Visitation and Presentation, which 
complete the jamb which begins with the Annunciation. At Leon a prophet has 
been added to the Annunciation. From the analogy with the Annunciation of the 
left jamb of the left portal of the north transept of Chartres, this should be Isaiah. 
The positions of the Adoration and Annunciation are the reverse of what they 
are at Amiens, occupying the right and left jambs respectively, and the Virgin 
holds the Child on the other arm. That the Leon Magi advance from the Virgin’s 
left, which is contrary to the vast majority of representations in Western art before 
the late Middle Ages, might in itself be taken as an indication of a direct copy, 
since, as we have seen, reversing the original composition is a frequently met 
method of copying. However, there is much more conclusive evidence. The 
iconography of the Amiens jambs is a break with the tradition of representing the 
precursors of Christ on the jambs of a portal in the tympanum of which is the 
Coronation of the Virgin.’ On the corresponding portal of the Paris west facade 
a change was also made, but the jamb statues, all of which have been destroyed, 
represented saints locally venerated.“* We know that the Amiens innovation influenced 
the iconography of the jambs of the central portal of the west facade of Reims,” with 
which there are also close stylistic connections. There the Adoration was apparently 
omitted, but the Annunciation, Visitation, and Presentation are represented, and in 
the gable is the Coronation. The influence of the Amiens Adoration has been 
recognized in German sculpture.” It is certain that nothing earlier than Amiens 
could be behind Leon, and the fact that the Amiens scheme influenced other places 
is in favor of seeing another connection with it in Spain. Indeed, in certain ways 
Leon is closer than any other derivatives. It has already been mentioned that the 
arrangement of the subjects of the jambs nearest the door of Amiens is kept intact 
at Leon. All three of the Magi are represented as standing on both portals, which 
is contrary to the prevailing iconographic formula of the period ™ and is certainly 
due to the adaptation of the subject to jamb sculpture. It is most unlikely that 
this could have been arrived at independently with results so much alike in each.“ 
Furthermore, it will be shown that the style of the Leon sculptor has a considerable 
degree of relationship with that of the Amiens west facade. 


235. For the history of the earlier composition see Wiirzburg the first Magus kneels, as in the Adorations 


Male, Revue de lart ancien et moderne, XX1X (1911), 
pp. 161 ff. 

236. Charles Cahier, Nouveaux mélanges d’arhéo- 
logie, d’histoire, et de litérature, Paris, 1874, Il, 
pp. 237 ff. 

237- Panofsky, /ahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenscha/t, 
1927, pp. 58 ff., attributes this Reims scheme to the 
influence of Amiens. 

238. Wilhelm Pinder, Miltelalterliche Plastik Wirz- 
burgs, Leipzig, 2nd. ed., 1924, p. 45, sees the influence 
of Amiens on the Adoration of the cathedral of 
Wirzburg. 

239. Hugo Kehrer, Die Drei Heiligen Konige in 
Literatur und Kunst, Leipzig, 1908, Il, pp. 229 ff. At 


of the jambs of the west portal of the cathedral of 
Freiburg and in later representations of the subject in 
German sculpture (Wimpfen im Thal, Constance, and 
the chuches of St. James and St. Lawrence at Nu- 
remburg). One kneeling Magus appears on a jamb of 
the Puerta del Reloj of Toledo cathedral. 

240. However, the Magus next to the Virgin and 
Child raises his left arm, doubtless pointing to the 
star, a gesture regularly met in other Adorations of 
the thirteenth century, but not found at Amiens. 
This and the fact that this Magus does not wear a 
crown, as do the other two at Leon and all at Amiens, 
indicates influence from another source. 
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Fig. 89—Leon, Cathedral: Trumeau and Right Jamb of Portal of North Transept 
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The fact that the Amiens Adoration and Annunciation are on a portal devoted 
to the Triumph of the Virgin and that the head and upper parts of the statue of 
the Leon Virgin and Child are so much turned to her left that it is difficult to 
imagine it on a trumeau raises the possibility that G6mez-Moreno’s idea that the Leon 
statues were intended for the south transept portal may be questioned. Furthermore, 
since the iconography of the tympanum and archivolts of this portal is copied from 
the Puerta del Sarmental of Burgos, it is reasonable to suppose that the motive of 
a bishop on the trumeau was taken also. If the St. Froilan occupies his proper place, 
there is no other trumeau for which the Virgin and Child could have been planned. 
The other two trumeaux of Leon now have statues of the Virgin and Child, and there 
is no reason to believe that they or the sculptures of the jambs of their portals 
should have been placed elsewhere. The jambs of the right portal of the west facade 
(Figs. 74, 75), however, have been seen to contain sculpture unrelated to the Triumph 
of the Virgin in the tympanum. If it is possible to consider the Annunciation and 
Adoration statues of Leon to have been originally intended for the jambs of this 
portal, an arrangement would be obtained that would have the double advantage of 
placing them on a portal whose iconography corresponds with that of Amiens, by 
which they probably were inspired, and the statue of the Virgin and Child would be 
placed on a jamb, a position for which it is likely the sculptor intended it, judging 
by the strong turn he gave to the head and body. The chief difficulty is in fitting the 
seven statues in the six niches of the jambs of the west facade portal. This could have 
been accomplished by placing the third Magus against the wall of the porch beside 
the right jamb in the same way that apostles are placed against the buttresses et each 
side of the jambs of the Burgos north transept portal (Fig. 19). The composition, of 
course, would have been unbalanced, with three figures of the Annunciation on the 
left and four of the Adoration on the right. This may be the reason it was never 
carried out; that it was not is indicated by the fact that there is no corbel on that 
wall large enough to support a statue. In any case, there is no way of proving 
whether this hypothesis or Gémez-Moreno’s is right. It can be said that, considering 
the portals as a whole, the logic of the iconographic program is against the Spanish 
scholar, and the stylistic relationships of these figures are entirely with the west facade. 
However, an arrangement of jamb sculptures just as illogical in reference to the 
tympanum as that proposed by him for the central portal of the south transept is 
found on the jambs of the corresponding portai of the opposite transept, and there 
are no grounds for believing it was not intended to go there. 

A second tympanum was sculptured on the south transept (Fig. 87). It is that over 
the now walled-up door on the right. G6mez-Moreno has worked out the iconography.™ 
The subject of the tympanum is the death and translation of the body of St. Froilan.” 
On the second register is seen the saint’s body on a bed surrounded by angels with 
censers. In the topmost zone two angels are carrying the soul to heaven. On the 
lowest register is a procession of monks and ecclesiastics who leave a church, pass 
through a portal, probably representing the gate of a city, and enter another church, 


241. Op. cit., I, p. 240. his translation are given by Risco, Zspafia Sagrada, 
242. The legend of St. Froilan and the facts of XXXIV, pp. 159 ff. 
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This is the translation of the body of the saint from the monastery of Moreruela to 
Leon, which took place at the end of the twelfth century. All of the voussoirs are 
occupied by standing angels except two—those lowest in the inner row on the left 
which have a bearded figure seated in the midst of foliage and a standing bishop. 
The significance of these two figures is not clear. 


The North Transept 


The archaic iconography of the tympanum and archivolts of the Puerta del 
Sarmental of Burgos could be explained on the grounds of its being the first work 
of Gothic sculpture there. It is perhaps surprising that it found such favor with later 
Gothic sculptors in Spain—it was copied at Sasamén as well as at Leon—but the 
copies may be considered as evidence of the fame of the Burgos portal rather than 
of a tendency to archaism. Indeed, we have seen in the iconography of the west 
facade of Leon the opposite tendency—in the Last Judgment the worldly 
interpretation of the scenes of the blessed is in advance of anything in France 
during the period. It therefore causes something of a shock to realize that in the 
tympanum of the north transept portal of Leon (Figs. 88, 89), which dates from the 
end of the thirteenth century judging from its style, there is a composition which is 
in some ways more archaic than that of the Burgos portal. In the center is Christ 
standing, surrounded by an aureole, which was omitted in the Burgos version of 
the Chartres west facade tympanum. The aureole is supported by four angels. Beside 
the lower angel at each side are writing evangelists and their symbols. This scheme 
recails compositions of tympana of more than a century and a half before. On the 
western tympanum of the abbey church of Cluny, according to Professor Conant’s 
recent restoration, Christ was seated in the center in a mandorla supported by four 
angels and in the extremities were the evangelistic symbols. The same motives can 
be seen today in the tympanum of the porch of Charlieu. In both Burgundian 
compositions the subject represented is the Ascension, since on the lintels are the 
Virgin and the twelve apostles. On the facade of the cathedral of Angouléme there 
is a standing Christ in a mandorla, with the symbols but without the supporting 
angels. There the subject is probably the Second Coming of Christ, since motives 
of a Last Judgment appear in other parts of the facade.’ It is uncertain which 
subject is intended at Leon. There is also archaism to be pointed out in the 
representation of the evangelists and their symbols. They are more like those of 
the tympanum of the Pértico de la Gloria of Santiago de Compostela than the 
corresponding figures of the south transept at Leon or of the Puerta del Sarmental 
of Burgos. At Santiago the symbols are actually in the laps of three of the evangelists 
and St. Matthew’s symbol is substituted for him; the substitution for the St. Matthew 
is repeated at Leon. 

It is difficult to account for the unusual iconography of this tympanum. It is 
possible that there was some composition of the same character on a Spanish 
tympanum that has since been destroyed which could have inspired it. We have 


243. Ascensions with Christ standing in the aureole century; Cahors and Mauriac are typical examples. 
supported by angels are more common in the twelfth 
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mentioned that Ponz described the scene of the central portal of the west facade 
of Burgos as the Assumption and that it is not impossible that he was mistaken in 
interpreting thus a subject similar to that of the Leon tympanum. However, it will 
be remembered that when Ponz saw Burgos the lateral tympana were no longer 
mediaeval works, and it is possible that the central tympanum was also modern. 
There may have been a Romanesque tympanum as a model, a possibility which 
seems more likely in view of the subject. Or perhaps some small object of art, an 
ivory or a miniature, was the prototype. 

In the inner archivolt are crowned female figures holding palms and books, no 
doubt representing virgin martyrs, and in the outer are bishops and other ecclesiastics 
holding scrolls; perhaps these are confessors. The rest of the sculpture of the 
portal is unconnected with the tympanum in subject. On the trumeau is a statue of 
the Virgin and Child (Fig. 89), known as Nuestra Senora del Dado.™* On the right 
are Gabriel, the Virgin of the Annunciation, and a prophet. The gestures, the 
positions of the hands, and the flowerlike object held by Gabriel are derived, as is 
the styie, from the Annunciation of the Burgos cloister portal (Fig. 41). The left 
jamb has statues of St. James, St. Peter, and St. Paul. It is interesting that St. James 
is given the place of honor nearest the door; this is not uncommon in churches 
along the pilgrimage road to Compostela.” The iconography of the entire portal is 
incongruous both in regard to the relationship of the different parts to each other 
and to the iconography of the rest of the sculpture which decorates the cathedral. 


The Program of the Leon Iconography as a Whole 


Some confusion and obvious misplacement of sculpture have been seen elsewhere 
at Leon. In order to account for lapses from logical arrangement Lambert supposes 
that during the course of the construction an iconographic plan for the decoration 
of the whole cathedral based on that of Burgos was abandoned when only partly 
accomplished in favor of a new one inspired by the facades of the transepts of 
Chartres and transmitted perhaps by Reims.’ He proposes as a first program the 
decoration of the west facade with portals dedicated to the Last Judgment, the 
Virgin, and a local saint, and on the south transept a portal imitating the one 
in that place at Burgos. The modification of this, according to Lambert, was chiefly 
in the direction of greater emphasis on the Virgin, under the influence of France. 
He names the following as belonging to the second program: the statue of Nuestra 
Senora la Blanca on the central trumeau of the west facade, which he attributes to 
the influence of the Virgin in the corresponding place at Reims; the Infancy tympanum 
of the west facade, following the arrangement of the north porch of Chartres; the 
Annunciation and the Adoration, of which all but one of the figures are now on 
the jambs of the south portal; the figures on the piers; and some of the figures of 


244. The name of this statue refers to a miracle times. See A. Pinan y de Cossio, Portadas de la 
of the seventeenth century in which a gambler threw catedral de Ledn, in Boletin de la Sociedad Espatiola 
his die in disgust at the Virgin. From the place the de Excursiones, XXII (1914), pp. 260 ff. 
die struck blood flowed. Subsequently the statue was 245. Porter, Pilgrimage Roads, 1, p. 177. 
removed to a chapel which still bears its name, and 246. Op. cit., pp. 248 fff. 


it was only replaced in its original position in modern 
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the jambs of the west facade. He states that to make place for the Infancy tympanum 
that of St. Froilan, which had been made for the west facade, was placed on the 
south transept and that when the jamb and pier sculptures which were executed 
for the second program were actually set up, their significance was missed in 
numerous cases and they were placed pell-mell on the piers of the porch and on 
the jambs of the portals. 

When he writes about architecture Lambert gives every evidence of having 
carefully studied the monuments of Spanish Gothic in detail, but when he discusses 
sculpture it becomes apparent that his study was one-sided; the passages on sculpture 
mar an otherwise admirable work. To begin with, it is incomprehensible how he 
could have supposed that any of the figures now on the piers of the porch of the 
west facade could have been intended for jambs, since they are about half the size 
of the statues now on the jambs, so that it is certain that they are now where they 
were intended to be. It is possible that the order of their arrangement should be 
otherwise, but there is no way of determining what it should be. From the study 
of the iconography that has been made here it is clear that there is some justification 
for believing that some of the jamb sculptures are out of place. However, there 
is absolutely no evidence to support Lambert’s idea of two successive iconographic 
programs at Leon. It has been seen that there is no reason for thinking that a 
scheme of decoration in which the Last Judgment was to have the most prominent 
place was ever planned for the west facade of Burgos. Even if it had been, it was 
certainly abandoned before the decoration of Leon was begun, since the Last 
Judgment portal of the Burgos north transept was in existence in 1257. Therefore, 
the first plan that Lambert proposes for Leon could not have been inspired by 
Burgos. His whole idea of a distinction between works made for the initial program 
at Leon and those of the one which superseded it, which he says were by new 
sculptors, is flatly contradicted by the chronology of the sculpture which can be 
determined roughly, but with a considerable degree of certainty, by a study of the 
style. Anticipating what is to follow in a more detailed discussion, a few facts 
about the style that are contrary to Lambert’s thesis can be pointed out here. The 
sculptures of the tympanum of the central portal of the south transept which he 
supposes belong to the first scheme were among the last parts of the sculptured 
decoration of Leon to be made; they are certainly later than the jamb figures of 
the same portal which are a part of the second program according to the French 
writer. Closely related to these jamb sculptures in style are the figures of the piers 
and some of the sculpture of the Coronation tympanum, yet the latter is said to 
be of the first and the former of the second plan. The statue of Nuestra Senora la 
Blanca—“ second program”’—is in exactly the same style as two of the figures in 
the Last Judgment tympanum, which is considered to be a feature of the original 
scheme. Certain of the figures of the Infancy tympanum are very like some in the 
tympanum of the Coronation, yet they are supposed to belong to different periods. 

Considered solely from the point of view of the iconography, Lambert’s idea finds 
no justification. He cites the confused iconography of the Infancy tympanum as 
evidence that it is later than the rest of the west facade. It has been seen that the 
history of the use of the Infancy iconography as a decoration of church portals 
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supplies ample explanation of why confusion in the composition is found in this portal 
of Leon and not in the others of the west facade. There is nothing about its 
iconography to indicate that it was planned later than the other two. Considered 
as a whole, it becomes apparent that the iconography of Leon depends on no single 
prototype. It is an eclectic program, which has diverse sources and parallels. Lambert 
is perhaps right that the influence of Chartres is revealed by the position of the 
Infancy portal, but as carried out it has definite connection only with the earlier 
Spanish portal of Tay. It is probable that Chartres also inspired the pier sculptures, 
but not most of the details of their iconography. Amiens influence is clearly felt 
only in the sculptures now in the jambs of the south transept. This ends direct 
relationships to French work. Burgos contributed more than any other single place. 
Two of its tympana were reworked at Leon, and it is possible that the position of 
the Virgin of the central trumeau of the west facade may also have been due to 
imitation of its now destroyed west facade. Also from Burgos came the Annunciation 
of the north transept jambs and possibly the curious iconography of its tympanum. 
The Triumph of the Virgin clearly comes out of France, but it appears to be a 
synthesis of French formulae rather than a direct copy of any one French work. 
In the same way, the whole program is a piecing together of elements from different 
sources into a scheme that, on the whole, conforms to the traditions of decoration of 
the exterior of a thirteenth century cathedral. To realize how traditional the scheme 
of Leon is fundamentally, one has only to remember that the subjects of the portals 
of its west facade are found on the two of the first Gothic facades to be completed— 
those of Laon and Paris. There is no evidence to support the -belief that the 
influence of any one place predominated at Leon more at one time than another. 
Its iconography, except for some of the sculptures that may be wrongly placed, is 
as it was originally planned. Similar confusion is met in other sculpture of the second 
half of the thirteenth century—the archivolts of Reims and Poitiers, for example. 
It is not possible to explain the logic behind all of the sculpture at Leon—that of 
the north transept, especially, remains a puzzle—but it is possible to say that there 


are no traces of any major change in the plan of the decoration of the cathedral as 
a whole. 


Style 


The style of the sculpture reveals a diversity of origin similar to that of the 
iconography. From a study of it, however, a clearer picture of the chronology and 
of the relative importance of sources emerges. There are three main currents in the 
style of the sculpture which decorates the exterior of the cathedral. Each appears 
in a pure form in some works and modified in varying degrees in others. Then 
there is a large number of sculptures which are the products of the mingling of 
elements of these currents. There are also a few more or less isolated examples 
of styles which came from independent sources. 


The Style of the Burgos Master 


One of the principal trends of Leon style originated in the sculpture of the 
cathedral of Burgos, thus adding another item to the connections that have already 
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been seen to exist between the two cathedrals. The statue of the Virgin, Nuestra 
Senora la Blanca (Fig. 68), on the trumeau of the central portal of the west facade 
and the kneeling Virgin and St John of the tympanum of the Last Judgment above 
(Fig. 65) are most closely related to the stylistic group at Burgos which consists of the 
sculptures of the tympanum of the north transept portal (Fig. 21), the Gabriel and 
Virgin of the Annunciation on the jamb of the cloister portal (Fig. 41), and the Queen 
Violante (Fig. 45) in the cloister.’ The mere establishment of this relationship presents 
no difficulty at all. The full headdress which is worn by the Virgins of the Burgos 
transept and cloister portals is found on the two Virgins at Leon. The drapery of 
all of the Leon figures, very full with arbitrarily broken folds, can find parallel only 
at Burgos. The faces of the Leon sculptures are very close to those of the Burgos 
group—compare that of the trumeau Virgin with those of the Virgin of the 
Annunciation (Fig. 40) and the Queen Violante at Burgos (Fig. 46), and those of the 
Virgin and the St. John of the Leon tympanum with those of the corresponding 
figures of the Burgos north transept. There can be no doubt that the Burgos and 
Leon sculptures belong to the same stylistic group. 

It is more difficult, however, to determine the precise relationship of the Leon 
figures to those at Burgos. It will be remembered that while there is no doubt of 
their being related, there are pronounced differences between the sculptures of the 
Last Judgment tympanum of the Burgos north transept, and the Annunciation of 
the cloister portal, and the Queen Violante of the cloister wall. The drapery of the 
Leon figures is in a number of ways closer to that of the Burgos transept tympanum 
than is that of the later Burgos statues. In both there are folds which are used 
merely to break up an area of the surface in a relatively unruly pattern. Compare 
those of the Virgin’s mantle under the feet of the Child and over the Virgin’s right 
foot in the statue of the Leon trumeau with the large area over the waist and right 
hip and the small area over the right foot in the mantle of the Burgos tympanum 
Virgin. The rendering of the folds themselves at Leon is also closer to the Burgos 
transept. The rounded ones have sharp creases between them like those in the drapery 
of the Burgos Virgin. Others, for example those at the waist of the Leon tympanum 
Virgin, rise to sharp ridges in a manner similar to many folds at Burgos, particularly 
those of the St. John. In the sculptures of the Burgos Annunciation and the Queen 
Violante, however, none of the folds have sharp ridges and there are no areas broken 
with small irregular folds similar to those of the transept and Leon figures. The 
surface of the drapery is much more uniform than in either of the other two groups. 

However, the Leon sculptures are more advanced than those of the Burgos 
transept. The incorrect proportions of the legs of the Burgos tympanum figures, 
which are too short below the knees, are not found at Leon. The right arm of the 
Leon tympanum Virgin, which is raised in supplication like that of the one at Burgos, 
has a looser sleeve and is heavier, thus avoiding the unpleasant contrast of the thin 
arm with the weight of the body that has been remarked already in the latter. 
Instead of the awkward half-standing positions of the Burgos Virgin and St. John, 


247. Gdémez-Moreno, of. cit., I, p. 243, assigns the that they appear to be of the Burgos school, but he 
Virgin of the trumeau and the Virgin and St. John does not indicate any precise relationship to Burgos 
of the tympanum of Leon to the same hand and says work. 
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which are unbalanced and insecure, the corresponding figures at Leon are on their 
knees in postures of greater stability and repose. These qualities are enhanced by 
the carefully worked-out arrangements of the mantles of both figures to give weight 
and emphasis where it is needed. Indeed, one of the most conspicuous instances of 
superiority at Leon is in the use of full drapery. In the St.John of the Burgos 
tympanum the sculptor is unable to do much more than give the drapery fullness. 
The sharp folds of the mantle over the right thigh do suggest its form to some 
extent, but have little more effect; behind it flares out stiffly and awkwardly. At Leon 
the fullness in the costumes of the kneeling figures is used to create a rich, balanced 
design—the straight lines of the mantle falling from the shoulders down the back of 
the St. John merge with the folds radiating from in front of and behind the knee 
to produce an effective pattern, and the drapery over the foot behind the figure is 
balanced by the folds falling between the knees. The disposition of the garments 
of the Virgin opposite is varied but equally rich and flowing. In the Leon trumeau 
statue the folds which rise diagonally from the right foot to the left arm count as a long 
steady rhythm, while the similarly placed ones of the Virgin of the Burgos transept 
are pulled around her knee, producing a relatively strained, uneasy effect. In fact, 
most of the folds at Leon have a stronger emphasis and give a heavier rhythm to 
the design. 

These advances made at Leon over the Burgos north transept sculptures are 
comparable to those we have seen in the statues of the Annunciation of the cloister 
portal and the Queen Violante of the cloister wall when the two related Burgos 
groups were compared. However, in heaviness of rhythm, and definiteness of pattern, 
and in abandoning the small sharp folds of the early Burgos figures, the sculptures 
of the period of the cloister go beyond the Leon works. This suggests the possibility 
that the Leon sculptures are a connecting link between the earlier and later Burgos 
works. There are a number of things which can be pointed to in support of this 
hypothesis. Very important is the character of the Leon drapery, witch has already 
been seen to be between that of the two Burgos groups. One passage, in particular, 
has a transitional look. The folds over the feet of the Virgin of the trumeau (Fig. 68) 
are rounded and inflated-looking like those at the bases of the statues of the Virgin 
of the Annunciation (Fig. 41) and the Queen Violante of Burgos (Fig. 45), and below 
these the drapery resting on the dragon beneath the Virgin’s feet lies in folds like 
those about the feet of the Virgin of the north transept (Fig. 21). In proportions 
and in qualities of grace and movement the Leon figures have a similar position in 
relation to the later Burgos works. The bodies are heavier than those of the transept 
but lack the massiveness of the cloister portal Annunciation. The superiority of Leon 
over the former in grace of posture has been shown in detail; there is greater advance 
in this quality in the works of the cloister, where it is enhanced by the suggestion 
of slow and dignified movement. A comparison of the strongly frontal statue of 
Nuestra Senora la Blanca with the Annunciation group brings out this difference 
clearly. 

One serious objection can be raised to considering the Leon figures as transitional 
between the two Burgos groups and the attribution of them to one man. In the 
Leon Last Judgment (Fig. 65) there are two distinct styles. In the second manner 
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are the figures of the entire lower register, the Christ and the angel at the right in 
the zone above, and most of the sculptures of the voussoirs. Below, it will he seen 
that these probably are to be dated in the last quarter of the thirteenth century. 
There is always a presumption in favor of considering all of the parts of a composition 
contemporary or nearly so.“° Before our hypothesis about the relationship of the 
Leon works to Burgos can be allowed to stand, it must be shown that the two chief 
sculptors of the Last Judgment worked at different periods. There are indications in 
the iconography that this was the case. The general scheme of the Last Judgment 
has been seen to be derived from Burgos, no doubt brought to Leon by the sculptor 
of the Burgos style. Within this arrangement, which is conservative and traditional, 
startling innovations were introduced. These appear especially in the scenes of the 
first register, entirely the: work of the second master. There are also irregularities 
in the iconography of the voussoirs, which are largely by the same hand. It is 
reasonable to attribute both to a sculptor who arrived at Leon after the plan and 
part of the sculpture of the Last Judgment had already been made. In the parts 
left for him to complete he was able to follow his own advanced ideas. It is 
significant that the sections of the compositions most traditional are the two upper 
registers of the tympanum, in which all of the work of the Burgos sculptor and 
his followers is found. To believe that the general outlines of the composition were 
determined upon and certain figures were made at an earlier period than the rest 
of the sculpture is the most logical way of accounting for the advanced character 
of parts of the Last Judgment in both style and iconography and its conservatism 
in others and in its general scheme. Another feature which points to the same 
conclusion is the size of the angel at Christ’s left, by the second sculptor, which is 
considerably larger than that of the other side, which is by a follower of the 
Burgos master. If the two had worked side by side such an error might not have 
been made. 

We have seen that the three groups of sculpture are related in style and that 
there is every reason to believe that the Leon figures stand chronologically between 
the works of the Burgos transept and cloister. The final point to be determined is 
whether the stylistic relationship is strong enough to justify the conclusion that all 
of the sculptures are the work of a single man. A number of similarities in detail 
can be cited. The same subtle variation in the number of folds of the headdress at 
each side of the face, which avoids giving it an uninteresting symmetrical frame, is 
found in both the eon trumeau Virgin and the Virgin of the Annunciation. In each 
those on the right are more numerous than those on the left, but at Burgos the 
contrast is less marked, which is an improvement such as might be expected in a 
later work. In the rendering of the nose and eyes and in the modeling of the 
cheeks, even to the small line above each nostril, which emphasizes the fullness of 
the cheek, the Leon trumeau Virgin is like the work of the later Burgos sculptors,” 


248. Gémez-Moreno, of. cit., I, p. 243, states 
that it is difficult to determine whether the sculptors 
worked simultaneously or the Burgos master came 
after the other! 

249. It can also be pointed out that there are 


surprising points of relationship between the Leon 
figures and the cloister Last Judgment of Burgos 
(Fig. 53) which has connection also with the Burgos 
north transept. The parallel lines of drapery along 
the back of the Burgos Virgin recall those in the 
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Of the greatest importance in any question of attribution is the degree of unity 
in fundamental methods of representation, in mood expressed, and in quality. In spite 
of the difference in time between the execution of each group, which exists according 
to our hypothesis that Leon is a connecting link, all of the works seem to have the 
required unity in essentials. The stamp of the power, integrity, and seriousness of 
the creator is felt equally in the clumsy figures of the Burgos transept and in the 
technically more perfect works of Leon and of the Burgos cloister. Throughout, 
a dignified, yet very human emotion is expressed in the faces and in very similar 
ways. In the later sculptures this is accomplished with greater sureness and suavity, 
but in the earliest the same intention is obvious. Drapery is treated in all the 
figures without much emphasis on the form beneath, but with an arbitrarily patterned 
arrangement to produce a rich effect and to endow the person with the greatest 
possible significance and importance. In the means used to accomplish this there 
is steady progress from the early Burgos works, to those at Leon, and to the later 
Burgos ones. This logical development in artistic methods from work to work is one 
of the strongest arguments in favor of believing that they are by one sculptor. 

The figures by the Burgos sculptor at Leon should be dated soon after the 
construction of the new cathedral was begun, about 1255-1260. This places them 
approximately midway between the two Burgos groups. We have put the transept 
sculptures at about 1240 and those of the cloister portal and cloister at about 1270. 
This movement from Burgos to Leon and back to Burgos and these dates agree 
surprisingly well with what we know about a master of the works of the two 
cathedrals and what can be conjectured about him. A Master Henry who died 
in 1277 is mentioned in obituaries of both Burgos and Leon.™ It is probable that 
he died in Burgos, because from documents there we learn the additional fact that 
his daughter died on the same day.”' Lambert has most plausibly supposed that 
he came to Burgos to take charge of the construction of the cathedral at the 
beginning of the second campaign,” which is the period in which we have placed 
the execution of the transept portal. Between 1250 and 1260, according to the 
French scholar’s hypothesis, he went to Leon to take charge of the new work 
there. The cloister sculptures at Burgos were made in about 1270. In 1277 we find 
him dead in that city. It is perhaps too presumptuous to think of identifying 
Master Henry with the author of these three groups of sculptures, but his supposed 
periods of activity and his peregrinations correspond too closely with their dates to 
pass over without notice. It is possible to believe that the gifted sculptor who 
made them worked with Master Henry and moved with him when he undertook 
new commissions.” 





same place in the drapery of the Leon St. John. The 
position of the Leon Virgin of the tympanum is also 
somewhat like that found at Burgos. The costumes 
of the two St. Johns are alike with their wide-sleeved 
undergarments and mantles held by straps. At Leon 
there are two angels at the top of the tympanum by 
a follower of the same sculptor as the larger figures 
of the Virgin and St. John. They can be compared 
to the very similar angels at the top of the Burgos 
tympanum. These relationships strengthen the hypo- 


thesis that Leon is earlier than the Burgos cloister 
and related directly to its sculpture. 

250. Lambert, of. cit., p. 229, quotes the sources. 

251. Loc. cit., Martinez y Sanz, op. cit., p. 183. 

252. Op. cit., pp. 230 f. 

253. Another master of the works appears at both 
Burgos and Leon, Juan Pérez, whose epitaph in the 
lower cloister of Burgos we have cited before. There 
it is recorded that he died in 1296. According to 
Gomez-Moreno (of. cit., 1, p. 221) his name appears 
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The importance of the master’s work is great for the history of Spanish art. They 
are the finest sculptures of the thirteenth century in a style that can with certainty 
be called Spanish. Many of the sculptures made in Spain in that period differ from 
the works of the great centers of Gothic by being backward—retaining traits of 
earlier styles or crudely imitating true Gothic—but none exhibit as does this school 
deviation from the work of foreign schools that in its results equals all but the 
most superb creations of the century and at the same time possesses a quality all 
of its own. The statues of the Annunciation and of the Queen Violante may be 
considered his finest products, but the statue of Nuestra Senora la Blanca on the 
trumeau of the west facade of Leon (Fig. 68) is also a worthy example of his 
accomplishment. The heavy, complicated draperies and the stiff frontal pose give 
the figure a hieratic quality. Her face is calm and serene, but it has “le charme 
jeune et frais d’une jolie maya” in the words of Bertaux.°* This humanness and 
naturalness of expression contrast with the formal richness of the costume to produce 
the effect of a mortal who has been raised to the position of an idol, has become 
an object of the devotion of a cult. How different this conception of the Virgin is 
from that which prevailed in thirteenth century France can best be realized by 
comparing the Leon statue with one of the most famous of French trumeau statues 
of the Virgin and Child, that on the north transept of the cathedral of Paris, also a 
work of the middle years of the century. There the Virgin is an idealized queen, 
dignified, of supreme proud bearing, and with a marvelous grace of movement. She 
is the Queen of Heaven, who has deigned to appear before mortals, not a human 
being, who has miraculously become a goddess. 

The influence of the Burgos master is most apparent at Leon in only two figures 
in addition to the two small angels at the top of the Last Judgment tympanum. 
Gémez-Moreno is decidedly mistaken when he includes the sculpture of the tympana 
of the two lateral portals of the west facade in his list of works of this master.” 
The works which are close enough to be considered to be by sculptors who actually 
imitated the style of the Burgos master are the angels at the left of the Christ of the 
Last Judgment tympanum (Fig. 65) and the queen in the jamb to the left of the door 
of the right portal of the west facade (Fig. 74). In both the fact that the drapery 
style was inspired by the Burgos master is obvious. That of the queen is largely a 
copy of the Virgin of the trumeau. The rhythm and the design of the original have 
been missed. Likewise in the drapery of the angel there is conformity to the Burgos 
style only in the conventions used for rendering of folds. Precision is again lacking. 
The inferiority of the sculptor is only too obvious in the clumsy, over-sized left 
arm, which looks at first sight more like an object held in front of the body than 
a member of the body from which the hand is missing. 

The statue of Nuestra Senora la Blanca was copied by the same sculptor who 
made the seated Virgin and Child now in the cloister of the cathedral. The slight 


as a witness of a will at Leon in 1297. It seems that 255. Op. cit., I, p. 243. The style of these sculp- 
he was probably too young to have any connection tures is discussed below. 
with our sculptor. Gémez-Moreno (oc. ci/.) supposes 256. Illustrated by Gémez-Moreno, of. cit., LI, 


that he succeeded Henry at Leon. Lambert (of. cit, fig. 298. Weise, o/. cit., II, pt. 1, p. 68, recognized 


Pp. 229) suggests that he followed him at Burgos that the Virgin of the trumeau otf the portal of the 
254. Op. cit., p. 283. church of San Pedro at Vitoria is a copy of the Leon 
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smile of the lips, the headdress with the ends crossed over the chest, and the 
drapery and gestures of the Child are directly taken from the trumeau statue. 


The sculptor of the Last Judgment 


The figure of the Christ of the Last Judgment tympanum (Fig. 65), the angel at the 
right, the entire lower register of the Separation of the Blessed and the Damned 
(Fig. 64), and a majority of the figures of the voussoirs (Figs. 66, 67)” are the work 
of one man.”* The style of-this master is one of the most remarkable met anywhere 
in thirteenth century sculpture. It can best be described by saying that it employs 
many of the principles which were to prevail in the art of the latest phases of Gothic 
and in the Baroque of the seventeenth century. The means of representation can be 
described as pictorial rather than plastic or linear. Mass and form are sacrificed; 
strong outlines are avoided; no attempt is made to organize lines of drapery into 
harmonious arrangements, in order to concentrate on the rendering of a flow of light 
and movement, which is to a degree into space as well as across the surface of the 
sculptures. Individual elements are subordinated to give a unifying effect. These 
characteristics can be spoken of as Baroque with justification, if in doing so we use 
the term in a relative sense, not as implying that the Leon style has all of the qualities 
of the sophisticated art of the later period. Indeed, there are elements in it which 
have an entirely different character. The human body is made exaggeratedly thin, 
and legs and necks tend to be disproportionately long. Certain conventions of the 
face and hair are stylized. The postures and gestures are often artificial and posed— 
mannered. Our sculptures have a picturesque quality as well as pictorial ones. In 
spite of the anticipation of later styles in principles of execution, the effect of the 
reliefs is mediaeval and, in a sense, primitive. 

A pictorial style in which mass and weight, simplicity and strength of outline, and 
simplicity and unity of the planes of relief—plastic or sculptural qualities—are 
sacrificed is not appropriate for architectural decoration of a flat, unbroken surface, 
where size and monumentality are required, especially when the style has elements 
which may be called Manneristic. It is therefore unfortunate that the Leon sculptor 
was intrusted with the execution of two of the large figures of the principal register 
of the tympanum. Here the characteristics of his style appear to be faults. Compare 
the Christ (Fig. 65) with the corresponding figure of the tympanum of the Puerta del 
Sarmental (Figs. 1, 6), a work in a classic style to which that of Leon is diametrically 
opposed. At Burgos there are a few principal planes of the relief that are strongly 
emphasized and which are parallel to the surface of the tympanum, those of the 
drapery over the knees, between the knees, and the plane in which the entire upper 
part of the body exists. The outline of the figure is clear and regular. The drapery 
reaches to the ground. There are no breaks or indentations in the surface that 


trumeau figure. Another copy exists at Valencia de middle row; on the left, the lowest (?) and the top 
Don Juan. voussoirs of the inner row, the third from the bottom 

257. All of the voussoir figures are to be attributed and the top two of the middle row, the first and 
to this sculptor except the following: on the right, fourth from the bottom of the outer, and also the 
the trumpeting angel of the top voussoir of the inner keystone of the middle row. 


row and the crucified saint in the top voussoir of the 258. Cf Gémez-Moreno, of. cit., I, pp. 241 f. 
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destroy the effect of mass and weight. The figure at Burgos has the compact volume 
and the weight of the material from which it was sculptured. The strength, simplicity, 
and balance of its masses not only give it great monumentality and dignity but also, 
because their visible surfaces are parallel with the wall, make figure and wall 
harmonious. The position of the Christ at Leon (Fig. 65) demands the same 
monumentality and an equal architectural harmony, but the sculptor has deliberately 
employed means which avoid the effect attained at Burgos. The planes are made 
complex wherever possible. One foot is placed in front of the other; on the left side 
of the drapery over the knees there are various non-parallel surfaces, and between 
the legs and on the right a series of gradations go back in an irregular manner to 
the plane of the lower part of the torso. It is difficult to avoid the appearance of 
solidity of mass in the nude torso, but the Leon sculptor was careful to prevent it 
from having strong outlines which would have increased this effect. At each side he 
has made it difficult to see where the actual limit of the body is by irregular folds 
of drapery. The outlines of the rest of the statue are likewise broken, which prevents 
the form from being realized as a compact mass, The deep undercutting at the lower 
edge of the drapery produces a void that destroys the impression of weight, and the 
thin feet and legs silhouetted against this dark hollow add to the effect. Instead of 
the symmetry of the drapery pattern of Burgos there is a heavy shadow over the 
right knee with a diagonal line descending from it, and higher up on the other side 
beneath the elbow another dark accent with a short diagonal line descending in the 
reverse direction. The Leon sculptor has conceived his figure as a visual image in 
light and shade, not as a clear-cut mass made up of distinct plastic volumes. The 
broken planes and outlines, together with the deep indentations in the surface, cause 
a varied play of light and shadow over the figure and create a composition in which 
one part flows into the next. The asymmetrical accents and the diagonal lines assist 
in this effect of fluid composition. No one part or plane stands by itself as at Burgos, 
but all are subordinate to the movement that goes over the whole figure and gives 
it unity. This type of composition is not appropriate to the simple surface of the 
wall against which it is placed. The elongated neck and the thin posed feet and 
legs create an effect that is anything but monumental. The figure of the angel at the 
right is even less successful. The surface of the drapery is not treated with 
consistency; part of it is in relatively simple planes, but other passages, along the 
lower edge and over the right arm, are broken. The awkward position of the feet 
and the comical expression of the face make the figure seem to be almost a caricature. 
The sculptor is certainly not very successful when he is working on a grand scale. 
Fortunately, the Last Judgment master also executed the scenes of the Separation 
of the Blessed and Damned on the lower register (Figs. 64, 65). Here monumentality 
and harmony with architecture are much less important and the smaller scale of the 
figures makes the distortions and mannerisms virtues rather than faults. The sculpture 
of this register, particularly the group of the blessed on the left, is a chef d’ceuvre. 
There can be no question, however, that the same sculptor executed the larger figures 
and the far superior scenes below. Compare the thin legs of the Christ and the 
position of the feet with those of the king at the right side of the group of the 
redeemed. The long neck and the head of the angel are like those of the partly 
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nude figure at the left of the St. Michael and of the king just mentioned. The position 
of the angel’s feet has the artificial posed quality of the feet of both of these figures. 
In the rendering of drapery the same type of fold, which is loosely rolled like a scroll, 
appears above and below. Most important of all is the fact that the same artistic 
point of view is manifest in each part. The difference in the quality of the sculptures 
may be attributed to the fact that in undertaking the larger figures the Leon sculptor 
attempted something beyond his powers. 

In the scenes of hell, on the right of the lower register, the Leon sculptor in able 
to use his style effectively only in certain passages, notably in the group of devils 
holding sinners over cauldrons. Here there is a turbulent, continuous movement 
that is successful. The rhythm of the entire scene of hell is varied and irregular, 
differing very much in this respect from the slow measured tempo of similar 
compositions in earlier work in France, Chartres for example. However, the treatment 
of the subject at Leon is such that the full possibilities of the style of the master 
could not be put into effect. There are too many gaps to permit one unified 
composition or the illusion of much more space than is created by the volume of 
the sculptures themselves. 

The blessed, on the other side of the register (Fig. 64), are closely crowded 
together. The surface of this group is so thoroughly broken and irregular, so deeply 
indented with hollows and voids, that its value as mass in the sense of volume with 
weight is slight. The slenderness of the bodies of the figures and their thin legs also 
prevent any impression of mass in that sense. Except for the seated angel playing 
the organ and the figure of the kneeling pope, there is a deep, jagged shadow from 
the undercutting beneath the lower edges of the drapery all along the relief; the 
extremely broken surface produces other shadows and high lights. The individual 
figures are treated so that they exist as if revealed by light and shade alone. Usually 
this is accomplished by irregular shapes of folds, broken areas, and deed undercutting. 
In subtlety of treatment of drapery the sculptor surprasses himself in that of the 
figure of St. Michael. Perhaps because he was following a convention observed in 
other Last Judgments the archangel wears a simple, long, flowing robe. By making 
this slightly undulate and by means of a few swelling and diminishing folds a 
marvelous play of light is made to shimmer over the surface. The drapery emerges 
from the wall of the tympanum with such subtle gradations that the background seems 
to be atmosphere surrounding the figure instead of a flat surface of stone. This 
impression is aided by one wing being in high and the other in very low relief and 
by the turning of the body. The variation of the planes in which successive figures of 
the blessed stand prevents them from appearing to be in a row in front of a flat stone 
surface. The eye is led in and out so that it perceives depth, but not distinction of 
front or back plane. The sculptor is careful to avoid such an effect by having figures 
lean forward from the back to the front of the composition and by the position of the 
organ, which goes diagonally back into the relief. Impression of depth is also created 
by almost complete hiding of the background of the wall, and by making the figures 
in the foreground practically free-standing. Important for this illusion of space is, of 
course, the appearance of atmosphere produced by the chiaroscuro effect. The 
outlines of the figures are broken or hidden in shadow so that they merge into each 
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other. The accents of light and shade move irregularly across and in and out of 
the relief. No area is isolated in a way that would permit the arresting of the 
continuous movement. Every individual element is subordinate to the effect of the 
whole composition and the eye is led beyond the limits of the actual form. This 
and the other factors mentioned produce the illusion of space far greater than the 
real volume of the sculpture. Within this space are life and movement, which are 
the crowning virtues of the work. 

The slightness of the figures, their expressions, gestures, and mannered poses add 
considerably to the liveliness of the scene. The exaggerations and distortions of form 
produce a lightness of mood, not an awkwardness as in the larger figures above. We 
accept the king at the right, with his left leg in an absurd turned-out position, his 
body leaning back, and a self-conscious expression on his face, as a gay, elegant 
figure. The strange proportions of the friar facing him are clumsy, but they serve 
to bring out by contrast the king’s peculiar grace. The expressions and gestures 
throughout, except before the gate of heaven itself, contrive to produce an atmosphere 
of gaiety which is at its height in the group around the organ. The sculptor knew, 
however, where to restrain himself and be natural and sober. The face of the 
St. Michael is without stylization and is full of tenderness. His body is quiet in 
spite of the movement of light over the surface of his garment. In the representation 
of hell there are not the exaggerated thin proportions that contributed to the lightness 
and gaiety of the other side. Substantial, well-modeled bodies of the damned twist 
and suffer. The demons are vigorous and strong—fitted for their tasks. 

Considerable knowledge of the style of this master is gained from another work in 
the cloister of the cathedral. This is the tomb of Martin Fern4ndez (Figs. go, 92), in 
the north end of the west wall, which has been recognized by others as by his hand.” 
The tomb is of an unusual type, a recessed niche in front of which is Gothic tracery. 
The effigy of the deceased is badly damaged, but on the wall of the niche are 
representations of the Adoration of the Magi and the Crucifixion, which are well 
preserved. A comparison of these scenes with the Last Judgment sculptures not 
only verifies the opinion of others as to the identity of authorship of the two works, 
but it shows also that the style of the sculpture in the cloister is considerably less 
advanced. In many details the two are extremely close. The three kings of the 
cloister have the same thin legs as the figures of the first register of the tympanum. 
The second king and the Virgin of the Adoration have faces that are very like those 
of the king and the figure facing him in the relief of the blessed. The face of the 
Christ of the Crucifixion, especially around the eyes, is similar to that of the 
St. Michael. The characteristic scroll-like folds are to be seen in His drapery. The 
carving of the nude parts of His body resembles that of the figure of the right end 
of the group of the blessed and of the St. Lawrence of the archivolts. 

The differences between the sculptures of the cloister and the tympanum are 
significant, however. The postures of the Magi are more natural than those of many 
of the figures of the blessed or of those of the voussoirs of the west facade portal. 
Their feet are not placed in unusual positions. Most significant is the smaller degree 


259. Gomez Moreno, of. cit., I, p. 243; Weise, of. cit., I, p. 23. 
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of pictorialism in the cloister relief. The figures of the three Magi present a surface 
far more uniform and parallel to the background than any similar group of the west 
facade. The drapery of the second Magus is left almost unbroken. From the shoulder 
of the kneeling Magus falls a broad fold of his mantle similar to that of the king in 
the group of the blessed, but instead of being deeply undercut and treated 
independently of the body it emphasizes the main axis of the figure. The wings of the 
angel at the right of the Virgin of the Adoration are not treated with the subtlety of 
those of the St. Michael, but lie in the same plane. There is no more striking way 
of bringing out the difference between the two works than by comparing the drapery 
of the Virgin of the Crucifixion with that of the St. Michael. The undergarment of 
the Virgin has straight folds which are something like those of the archangel’s robe, 
but its surface has none of the shimmer of moving light of the drapery of the 
tympanum figure. The cloister sculptures are certainly early works of the master 
who reached the height of his powers when he executed the sculpture of the Last 
Judgment tympanum. The cloister sculptures, therefore, have great importance for 
the determination of the origin of the Leon master. 

Nowhere in the sculpture of the Middle Ages does there appear to be anything 
closely related to the style of this Leon sculptor. His peculiar combination of 
mannered forms and a pictorial method of representation seems to be unique, 
However, it is possible to find analogies with various elements of his style and by 
means of these to reach conclusions about his relationship to well-charted Gothic 
currents and the approximate date of his activity. For the latter it is significant that 
the most telling parallels are found in works of the thirteenth century. With the 
tendency toward the harmonious linear style and the amalgamation of drapery and 
body into a unit, which dominates the first half of the fourteenth century, the Leon 
style has nothing in common. Its unlinear character has already been remarked. 
Drapery is treated as independent of the body—in some figures of the blessed 
of the Last Judgment exaggeratedly so. This feature of the Leon style has a long 
history in the thirteenth century. It appears as one of the characteristics of the 
reaction to the classic phase of the first quarter of the century. For example, in the 
apostles of the Ste.-Chapelle and in the work of the Joseph Master of Reims drapery 
receives something of an independent treatment which points the way to Leon; in 
Spain we have observed the same tendency in the sculptures attributed to the author 
of the Burgos Last Judgment. 

Some Reims works placed late in the thirteenth century have a closer relationship, 
Certain of the figures of the interior of the west facade have deeply undercut 
turbulent drapery which suggests, at least, that of the Spanish works and even 
contain a hint of their exaggerated postures. The group of the Baptist, Herod, and 





260. There is one outstanding example of a relief 
style in the fourteenth century which has analogies 
with that of our sculptor. This, curiously enough, 
appears in the lintel of the Separation of the Blessed 
and the Damned and the Resurrection of the Dead 
of the south portal of the choir of the church of the 
Holy Cross in Schwabisch-Gmiind. It appears to be 
securely dated after the middle of the fourteenth 


century ; see Paul Hartmann, Die gotische Monumen- 
talplastik in Schwaben, Munich, 1910, pp. 41, 55. 
However, Wilhelm Pinder, Die deutsche Plastik vom 
ausgehenden Mittelalter bis zum Ende der Renaissance, 
Potsdam, 1924, I, p. 76, states that the Gmiind relief 
stands alone in style and that in certain respects it 
harks back to the thirteenth century. 
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Herodias on the right side of the central door, in particular, are referred to.™! 
Another aspect of the Leon style also finds analogy at Reims. This is shown in the 
relief of the scenes relating to the True Cross on the buttress at the left end of the 
west facade,” which should be dated in the last quarter of the century. There the 
overlapping figures which produce the effect of depth, the irregular surface, and the 
crowded composition are comparable, to a certain extent, to Leon. However, the 
extreme pictorialism of the latter is lacking. The figures have a relatively strong 
plastic quality. They stand firmly. The drapery is not undercut at the base of the 
relief to produce deep penetrations, as in Spain. In spite of the analogies, in 
comparison, the French work seems classic. When the styles are considered as a 
whole there is obviously a wide gap between that of the Leon sculptures and both 
the late Reims works to which they have been compared. The connections that 
exist are only in a few elements of style, but the establishment of these does show 
that French sculpture is not without tendencies in the direction so boldly explored 
by the sculptor of Spain. : 

In order to find anything really comparable to the Leon style we must look beyond 
the borders of France. In Germany late in the thirteenth century there are stylistic 
trends which more nearly parallel that of Leon than anything in France.” Closest of 
all in the artistic principles followed in their execution are the statues of the 
Annunciation and of St. Peter at Regensburg, and the effigy of the tomb of 
St. Erminold at Priifening, which are attributed by German scholars to one sculptor 
designated as the Erminold Master.** In these works the flaring drapery, with its 
deep-cut folds, prevents a sense of compact mass and makes outlines irregular, thus 
producing the effect of a mingling of the stone and the space around it. They stand 
opposed to the plastic Gothic style which dominates completely the earlier part of 
the century and to anything like a linear style, just as do the Leon sculptures. They 
are properly spoken of as representing the Baroque of the thirteenth century.” 
Indeed, early critical opinion assigned them to the end of the fourteenth century, 
apparently not believing that such anticipation of later styles could be possible a 
century before. Now, however, the date is firmly established in the ninth decade of 
the thirteenth century. There is not the remotest possibility that the Erminold 
Master and the sculptor of Leon were ever in contact with each other. In details 
of execution the two have nothing in common—they repeat none of each other’s 
motives, the relative monumentality of the former is foreign to the latter, and there 
is nothing like the mannerism of Leon in the German works. However, the fact that 
in both Germany and Spain parallel phenomena of style appear is significant. The 
Leon sculptures, though isolated, are not unique in their precocity. In fact, the 
isolation of both groups of sculptures and their remoteness from the great Gothic 
centers of France makes their parallelism the more convincing. In two widely 
separated places on the periphery of the domain of thirteenth century Gothic certain 


261. Illustrated by Vitry, Reims, II, pl. CIV. Plastik des elften bis dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, Mu- 

262. Illustrated, zdid., I, pl. LXXXI, nich, 1924, II, pp. 124, 125. See also I, pp. 175 ff. 

263. Thanks are due Professor Panofsky for sug- 265. Jbid., I, p. 176; Pinder, Deutsche Plastik, 1, 
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tendencies of the style of that period were carried to extremes by gifted, highly original 
artists, but in the capitals of Gothic new principles were already being formulated 
which soon began a conquest of the rest of Europe. Therefore, neither the Erminold 
style nor that of Leon had any direct descendants in the fourteenth century. 

To discover the roots of the style of the Leon master we must turn away from 
works resembling his in general effect of style to others in which his motives and 
formulae for representing details are found. The most probable source is in the 
sculpture of the west facade of Reims, which was executed around the middle of the 
century. Weise has stated his belief that this is the origin of our sculptor and supported 
his opinion by comparing the voussoirs of the Leon Last Judgment portal with 
those of the portals of the Reims fagade.™ The tall, slender bodies with small heads 
and the method of placing two or more figures in a single voussoir at Reims are 
similar to Leon. A comparison with the works of the Joseph Master ™® is more 
convincing ; there the possible genesis of a number of Leon characteristics is found. 
In the surfaces of the drapery of these works there is a slight step from the purely 
plastic toward the pictorial. In the Joseph, particularly, there is something of a posed, 
mannered air. Thus, starting points for the two most important characteristics of his 
style could have been found by the Leon sculptor at Reims. More convincing are 
connections in details, and at Leon these are found especially in the sculptures of 
the cloister tomb, the early work of our sculptor, the logical place to look for traces 
of his origin. The proportions of the bodies of the sculptures of the Reims group 
resemble those of the figures of the tomb. The faces of the Leon figures, rather 
square-jawed, with eyes which slant upward and outward, are of the type established 
by the French sculptor. The face of the Virgin of the cloister Adoration (Fig. 92) 
may be compared with that of the famous Reims smiling angel. There is also 
resemblance between the face of the St. John of the Leon Crucifixion and that of the 
same saint on the Reims jamb. The bearded faces of Leon and those of the French 
cathedral bear a similar relationship, as can be seen by juxtaposing photographs of 
the Reims Joseph and of the Joseph and bearded Magi of the Adoration of the 
cloister and also the Christ of the Last Judgment tympanum. In drapery the folds 
over the lower part of the body of the Virgin and St. John of the tomb Crucifixion 
can be compared to those of the smiling angel; the former are looser and more 
disturbed, but recall the latter in the way they fall between the legs and break on the 
ground. Curving the body is characteristic of the Reims work and that of the 
Spanish cathedral. It has been seen that there is a degree of relationship in style as 
a whole between some of the latest works of the thirteenth century at Reims and Leon. 
Common roots in earlier sculptures in addition to similar tendencies could account 
for this. It must be understood that the figures by the Joseph Master and these 
Leon sculptures differ so greatly in scale that comparisons are difficult. In spite of 
this and the great differences in the artistic principles employed and also, it must be 


267. Op. cit., 1, pp. 20 f. be consulted for illustrations of the Reims works 

268. Wolfgang Medding’s article Der Josephmeister mentioned in the text or the reader can find splendid 
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admitted, in many details and motives, there is enough in common to permit the 
supposition that directly or through the agency of other works this style of Reims 
was a part, at least, of the Leon sculptor’s background.™ 

The dates to be assigned to the sculptures of the master of Leon are suggested 
by the period of activity of the Erminold Master in Germany. It is not illogical 
to assume that there was a parallel in the period of development and productivity 
of these two just as there was in their fully matured styles. The career of the Erminold 
Master has been traced from the workshops of Bamberg and Magdeburg in about 
the middle of the century to its culmination between 1280 and 1285 in Regensburg 
and Priifening.”” By analogy, we may suppose that the Leon master in the middle 
of the century was in contact with the school of Reims™ or some reflection of it 
and that some thirty or forty years later he produced his masterpiece, the Last 
Judgment sculptures. Certainly, before 1302 his work must have been in place, since 
this is the date generally accepted as the limit for the construction of the cathedral. 
However, the epitaph of Martin Fernandez is preserved on his tomb. It records that 
he died sud era 1288, or 1250 A. D.*” It is not conceivable that the sculptures of 
the tomb could be as early as the date of death, if there is any justification for the 
date of the Last Judgment works of the master arrived at by analogy with the German 
sculptor. Even though they are less advanced than the Last Judgment sculptures, 
it is difficult to see how they could be placed as early as 1250. On the other hand, 
it seems improbable that such an elaborate tomb would have been made long after 
the death of a person who apparently had no greater importance than his office 
of deacon, which is mentioned in the epitaph. About 1270, from this standpoint, 
would seem the latest possible date. There is evidence which perhaps can be taken 
to show that the tomb must have been in existence at about this time. On the lower 
face of the tomb, below and entirely unconnected with the epitaph of Martin 
Fernandez himself, is an inscription commemorating Domingo Juanes, who died 
in 1272. It is more likely that this inscription was carved on the tomb after it was 
completed than that a stone with an old inscription on it was used to make a new 
tomb. If 1270 is the date of the execution of the tomb, and the Last Judgment and 
the work of the Erminold Master are contemporary, then about fifteen years, an 
interval which is long, but not infeasible, must be between the two works of our 
sculptor at Leon. A work copied directly from that of the Last Judgment master 
is the figure of Solomon between the central and left portals of the west facade 
(Fig. 69).""¥ Its not too expert author imitated the Christ of the Last Judgment in 
the drapery over the legs, the position of the feet, and in the hair and beard. He did 


269. It is difficult to account for the virtuosity of noldmeisters, in Jahrbuch der Preuszischen Kunstsamm- 
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not repeat the slimness of the legs and ankles. The head tips to one side, and the 
eyes look up, apparently in an attempt to repeat mannerisms of the tympanum 
sculptor. The spirit of this sculptor’s work is caught much better in the angels of 
the lintel of the left portal of the west facade. Gémez-Moreno believes that they 
are actually by the sculptor of the Last Judgment.** The proportions of their 
bodies, their faces, and draperies are like those of another sculptor who worked on 
both lateral portals of the west facade. His work will be discussed later. 

A more capable sculptor than either of these made the over-life-sized figure of 
a king, popularly called Ordono II, which formerly was on the wall of the coro, 
but which recently was in the museum off the cloister. The justification for considering 
this work here is that in the expression of the face and the carriage of the figure 
there is something of the air of the Last Judgment master.” This can be taken as 
evidence of his influence, but, considered as a whole, the style of the Ordono statue 
is quite independent. The arrangement of the drapery is more orthodox. There is 


greater repose in the posture of the figure than is usual in the work of the other 
sculptor. 


The Sculptor of the South Transept Jamb Figures 


The master who executed the six statues of the Annunciation and the Adoration 
of the jambs of the central portal of the south transept and the Gabriel in the 
museum of the Cathedral (Figs. 84-86) brought the third important style to Leon. 
Weise was struck by the resemblance of the heads of the jamb figures to those of 
the sculptures of the tympanum of the left portal of the west facade of the cathedral 
of Paris.“° This relationship unquestionably exists, but it should be taken not as 
proof of the sculptor’s derivation from a Paris workshop, but as a general indication 
of the source of the dominant elements of his style. This source is the school to 
which the Paris sculptures and those of the west facade of Amiens belong. Indeed, 
although Weise states the contrary, Leon is more like Amiens than Paris. The faces 
at Leon bear as much resemblance to those of the Amiens west facade as they do 
to those of the Paris figures. The eyes, with their far gaze and straight lower lids, 
are like the eyes of the Amiens Beau Dieu (Fig. 7) and the Virgin of the trumeau 
of the right portal. The features—straight noses, small mouths, and especially the 
rounded chins—are those of Amiens types. In treatment of drapery the Leon 
sculptures are definitely closer to Amiens than they are to Paris. The folds are 
distinct and strongly emphasized, particularly the vertical ones of the undergarment, 
as they are at Amiens; compare the apostles of the central portal (Fig. 9), for 
example. At Paris the drapery is treated more delicately, with the folds lightly 
indicated. The arrangement of the drapery also follows Amiens models. The poses 
at Leon are upright, the weight on both legs, like those of the jamb statues of 
Amiens. There can be no question that the influence of Amiens predominates in 
the style of the Leon sculptor. 

In some respects, however, his work differs from that of the Paris-Amiens school. 
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Weise points out that the proportions of the figures are slenderer and that there 
is more contrast in the way different kinds of drapery folds are rendered.” Both 
of these things are characteristic of so many schools of Gothic sculpture from the 
third quarter of the thirteenth century on that it is difficult to determine with 
certainty from what source they came to Leon. Perhaps the most likely conjecture 
is that the prototype is the sculpture of the west fagade of Reims. Here certain 
sculptors transformed the Amiens style with results that in some ways are similar 
to the Spanish figures. The Leon sculptor could have acquired traits of style foreign 
to Amiens from them and at the same time remained in contact with a style that 
was still based on Amiens work. The Queen of Sheba and the Solomon of Reims, 
in particular, have tall bodies and small heads like the Leon figures and also elements 
of Amiens style in common with them.** The treatment of some of the folds of 
drapery at Leon is very much like that of statues contemporary with these two. 
Compare the contrasting effect of the drapery hanging loose over the girdle and that 
hanging straight below in both the Virgin of the Annunciation of Leon and the 
so-called St. Eutropia of Reims.”” However, even if it is granted that the Leon 
sculptor had knowledge of Reims, it is probable that the Amiens elements in his 
style came from that cathedral, rather than from the sculptors who practiced the 
Amiens style at Reims. Not only is his work closer to Amiens itself, but the 
iconography of his jamb figures has been seen to originate there. A further connection 
between Leon and Amiens, which may be due to the same master, is the decoration 
of the bases of the jambs of the west facade (Figs. 70, 71) with a quatrefoil design 
similar to that in the band below the sockel reliefs on the west facade of the 
French cathedral.” 

The possibility that the Leon sculpture is a further development of the Amiens 
style of the Puerta del Sarmental of Burgos must also be considered. Though there 
are naturally elements in common in the sculptures of the Burgos tympanum and 
the Leon jambs, the indication of direct connections with Amiens and the fact that 
contact with Reims offers a better explanation of the modification of the Leon 
master’s style than does any of the later work at Burgos, practically precludes the 
possibility of Burgos origin. Furthermore, there are no works that are transitional 
between the Leon and Burgos sculptures or that suggest that transitional works ever 
existed, though both styles had a strong influence on Spanish sculpture elsewhere. 
The Leon style is a new importation from France based primarily on Amiens with 
the addition of elements from later French schools, probably from Reims.™! 
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church of Villeneuve-l’Archevéque affirms the French 
origin of the master has merit. There is not close 
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the Amiens style in ways similar to Leon took place 
in France. 
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To this sculptor should be attributed also the figures of the piers of the porch of 
the west facade (Figs. 76-82). They agree with the jamb sculptures in their 
proportions, the upright position on both feet, the facial types, and in their similar 
drapery. Compare the face of the statue of the Church (Fig. 76) with that of the 
Virgin and Child, and the two bearded figures of the piers illustrated here (Figs. 81, 82) 
with the prophet of the left side of the portal. The straight folds of the drapery 
of the Amos (Fig. 80), which end above his feet, are similar to those of the figure 
next to the Virgin and Child. In other figures, the Church, for example, the drapery 
breaks over the feet as in the jamb sculptures of the Virgin of the Annunciation 
and the prophet next to her. In some of the pier figures the folds of the mantle 
are pulled across the waist in the classic Amiens manner. The differentiation in 
various kinds of folds is exactly the same—compare the drapery of the Church 
with that of the Virgin of the Annunciation. In some of the pier sculptures there is 
considerably less rigidity in the folds and their arrangement than in those of the jamb 
sculptures, in the lower part of the drapery of the Synagogue (Fig. 77), for example, 
but this does not mean that this figure and others like it are not to be considered 
by the same sculptor as the rest of the pier figures. Such freedom is exhibited in 
the drapery of figures certainly by the master’s hand, and a tendency toward this 
kind of treatment is to be seen in the lowest folds of the statue of the Virgin of the 
Annunciation. In the Church and the Moses (Fig. 78) of the piers it is carried 
further, and in the Synagogue almost all trace of the formal drapery of Amiens is 
gone. From this we may suppose that the pier sculptures are later than the sculptures 
of the jambs. 

Weise believes*™® that the sculptor of the south transept jambs was the first one 
to be active on the cathedral and that he worked there before the middle of the 
century. The first statement is probably nearly correct. However, such early dating 
not only is contrary to the architectural history of the cathedral but also is not 
indicated by the style of the sculpture. In spite of resemblance to sculptures which 
were executed at Amiens around 1225, the Leon figures must be considerably later. 
They have analogies with Reims sculpture of about 1235, but even this date 
appears to be too early. There is no probability, as there is with the masters of the 
Puerta del Sarmenta! of Burgos, that the sculptor executed any part of the work 
in France to which his figures at Leon are related. His work, though it has merits 
of its own, lacks certain qualities of the sculpture of either French cathedral. The 
drapery is stiffer and it fails to suggest the form of the body. The folds that are 
most like Amiens, those of the mantle of the figure next to the Virgin and Child, 
for example, lack the subtle variety in spacing and shape that give them life in 
the French sculpture. Only when he departs from Amiens-like folds—in the lowest 
folds of the Virgin of the Annunciation and in thcse of the left side of the other 
Virgin—does his drapery have an interesting surface. His faces, as well as his 
figures, lack vigor and robustness compared with Amiens. In other words, the 
vocabulary of Amiens appears in a rather diluted form. The Leon sculptures have 


282. Loc. cit. 284. Medding, Amiens, p. 120. 
283. Op. cit., I, p. 18. 
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the characteristics of retarded examples of an earlier style rather than of a school 
which is still vitally active and dominant. It points to their author’s having been 
influenced superficially by outstanding French work, rather than his having been a 
member of the workshop that produced it. The decade 1255-1265 is not too late 
a date. Proof that this sculptor was one of the first to work at Leon after the new 
cathedral was begun lies in the fact that his style made a deeper impression on the 
secondary sculptors of Leon than any other. He created a school of sculptors who 
carried out the decoration of the lateral tympana and archivolts of the west facade 
and of the south transept and who also worked in the interior of the cathedral. 


The Style of the Minor Masters of Leon 


Most like the pier and south transept jamb sculptures are the figures of the scene 
of the Death and Entombment of the Virgin in the first register of the tympanum 
of the right portal of the west facade (Fig. 73). The execution, however, is dry and 
perfunctory. The figures are in stiff, awkward positions—notice how the apostle 
holding the shroud at the head of the Virgin seems about to fall. The faces appear 
to be stereotyped repetitions of the types of the larger sculptures of the piers and 
jambs. Some of them are particularly clumsy and wooden, those of the apostles 
on the right side of the group, for example. Obviously, these works cannot be by 
the sculptor of the pier figures and the transept jambs. They are products of his 
workshop, the members of which repeated his style hurriedly, with little understanding, 
and without adding much to what they had learned by rote. This workshop also 
executed the rest of the sculptures of the tympanum and archivolts of this portal. 
Some individual traits appear in this part of the decoration. The upper part of 
the tympanum has figures that have slightly rounder faces than those in the register 
below and drapery with smoother folds. This indicates another member of the 
workshop, but his execution is as hasty and superficial as that of the sculptor of the 
scene on the lower register. The voussoir sculptures of the Wise and Foolish Virgins 
are in this second version of the workshop’s style, as are the figures of the inner 
archivolt and the two lower angels of each side of the middle archivolt. The angels 
above in this row have the sharp-edged drapery and the thin faces of the apostles 
of the tympanum. The busts on the keystones of the archivolts are likewise in the 
first style. The blessing Christ in the top keystone is very similar to the Christ of 
the Death of the Virgin. 

The tympanum of the left portal of the west facade (Fig. 72) is certainly by the same 
workshop. If anything, the sculpture here is even more gauche. The Magi have 
strange proportions. Joseph turns his head awkwardly. Occasionally, something of 
the grace of the chief sculptor appears, as in the scene of the Visitation. The 
formulas of the workshop are very apparent. The bearded faces, especially, recall 
those of the pier figures and the jambs of the south transept. The beardless faces 


285. The date of the work of this master indicates period of construction. Both Gémez-Moreno (of. cit., 
that, no matter how much later than the rest of the I, pp. 228 f.) and Lambert (of. cit., p. 249) speak of 
facade the architecture of the porch may have been the porch as if it had been added to the facade as an 


carried out, it must have been planned early in the afterthought. 
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and those of the females are close to the other lateral tympanum as a comparison 
of the Virgin and Elizabeth with the Virgin of the Coronation shows. All of 
the sculptures of the archivolts are in the same style except those on the right 
side of the outer archivolt. There an even cruder and more provincial sculptor 
executed the scenes of the life of St. Paul. The musical angels on the lintel are in 
the workshop style, though the influence of the Last Judgment sculptor is alse 
apparent. The presence of this second influence indicates that the activity of the 
workshop extended until late in the century. Confirmation of this is furnished by 
the fact that some of the voussoirs of the Last Judgment portal are in the style 
of the lateral tympana., It is easily recognized in the lowest and the fourth voussoirs 
of the left side of the outer archivolt (Fig. 66), the third from the bottom, and the 
top two voussoirs of the same side of the middle archivolt and also its keystone, and 
the top three voussoirs on the left, and the top two on the right (Fig. 67) of the inner 
archivolt. The lowest voussoir of the left side of this archivolt is either by a member 
of this workshop imitating very well the style of the Last Judgment Master, or is 
by that sculptor himself. 

The sculpture of the right portal of the south transept facade (Fig. 87) should also 
be included in this group. The scenes relating to St. Froilan in the tympanum are 
so badly weathered that it is difficult to see what the style of the sculpture is. The 
figures in the archivolts are better preserved. Here the traits of the workshop’s style 
can be perceived. The faces are full and the drapery has rounded, freely arranged 
folds like the second manner in the tympanum of the right portal of the west facade. 

A minor current of style, apparently confined to the interior of the cathedral, and 
which must have been among the first to appear at Leon, is found in the two tombs 
of the transepts—that of Bishop Martin in the north (Figs. 91, 93) and a nameless 
tomb in the south.” The north transept monument is a copy of that of Bishop Rodrigo 
in the first chapel of the south side of the nave, which was made before the cathedral 
was built. The sculptured decoration of Bishop Martin’s tomb is richer than its model 
in having a bust of Christ at the top of the arch flanked by the symbols of two 
evangelists, and five angels placed in the foliage of the outer archivolt. In the niche 
behind the figure of the dead bishop is the representation of the funeral, as in the 
other transept. Above this, again following the Rodrigo tomb, is the Crucifixion. 
The scene of the distribution of bread to the poor on the base of the tomb and that of 
the funeral above the effigy are copies in reverse of the reliefs of the model. The former 
is one of the most charming genre scenes met anywhere in thirteenth century sculp- 
ture. Quiet gravity and grace are most effectively combined with restrained realism. 
Notable for this last quality are the figures of the man bending to set a basket of 
bread on the ground while he balances another full basket on his back (Fig. 91), the 
poor woman whose ragged costume and hunger are indicated by the knot on her 
shoulder holding her clothes together and the glimpse of her thin breast and ribs 
(Fig. 93), and the cripple who hobbles along on his knees with the aid of crutches. 
It is interesting that the first two of the kneeling poor are pilgrims who have been 
to Santiago de Compostela, a fact which is shown by the cockle shells on their wallets. 


286. Illustrated by Gomez-Moreno, of. cié., II, fig. 306. 
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Behind the first stands a bearded man with a hair garment, pointed hat, and staff 
exactly like those of the mysterious figure on the wall of the Burgos cloister. The 
woman gazing at the child in her arms and the poor family at the extreme right with 
the man holding the child on his shoulders have the air of pathetic acceptance of 
misery that speaks for the sculptor’s powers of observation. 

The style has affinities with that of the eclectic group of sculptors of the Burgos 
cloister. The naturalism and the grace of movement of the tomb figures recall the 
tympanum of the cloister portal. The closest connection is with some of the decorative 
figures of the cloister (cf. Figs. 62 and 93). This is sufficiently close to justify the 
belief that the genesis of the Leon sculptor was in the Burgos school. It is probable 
that he came to Leon with the Burgos master of the west facade, since decorative 
sculptures in the spandrels of the arcade along the walls of the interior of the cathedral 
are very close to the tomb in manner of execution ™ and these must have been made 
soon after the cathedral was begun. 

In the same category belong the angels at the back of the niche of the tomb of 
Bishop Arnold in the interior of the cathedral. However, the angels standing beside 
the tomb and those in the archivolt are in a cruder and more clumsy style. They are 
related to the sculpture of other tombs in the cathedral and cloister which have been 
grouped together by Gdémez-Moreno.™ Their style is also close to that of the 
tympanum of the St. Froilan of the south transept and the tympana of the left and 
right portals of the west facade. 

The style of the apostles of the jambs of the central portal of the west facade of 
Leon (Figs. 70, 71) has an eclectic and provincial character that indicates, as Weise 
perceived,™ that it is derived not directly from the workshops of the Ile-de-France, 
but from schools remote from the great centers of Gothic. While he finds this source 
in the south of France, in the apostles of the south portal of St. Seurin of Bordeaux,™ 
there is probably no necessity for looking outside of Spain. The character of this 
style suggests that its sculptor received what knowledge he had from masters who 
themselves were derivative. In Spain such a sculptor executed the apostles of the 
jambs of the portal of the church of San Pedro in Vitoria. The dominating influence 
in his work seems to have been that Amiens style of the Puerta del Sarmental of 
Burgos, particularly that of the sculptor of the lintel apostles. From the latter the 
Vitoria sculptor probably took his facial types and the idea of varying the expressions, 
which he accomplishes by curious contortions of the features, the turning of the 
heads of his figures, and his method of modeling the faces and of treating drapery.™ 


287. Gémez-Moreno, of. cit., I, p. 253, correctly 


In the modeling of the faces the cheekbones and the 
points out that the sculptures of the spandrels at the 


east end of the cathedral are not of the thirteenth 
century but are certainly in the style of the fifteenth 
century. 

288. Op. cit., I, pp. 239 f. 

289. Op. cit., I, p. 15. 

290. What resemblance there is between the Leon 
apostles and those of St.-Seurin is probably fortuitous 
—the result of common elements in stylistic inheri- 
tance. The faces of the latter have a distinct and 
forceful character that places them among the memor- 
able works of French Gothic. The eyes are very 
expressive, deeply sunk, open wide, and far apart. 


nostrils are prominent. At Leon the eyes are narrow 
and the faces flat in comparison. At St.-Seurin the 
hair is rendered so that each curl and strand is 
carefully modeled, though the hairs themselves are 
not indicated, a method which is very different from 
the dry, wavy lines and conventional scrolls used at 
Leon. The Leon drapery is softer, falls in more curving 
lines, and breaks more voluminously over the feet. 

291. Weise, of. cit., II, pt. 1, pp. 68 f., designates 
the style of the San Pedro figures as Spanish, but 
compares them to the figures of the portal of Burgo 
de Osma. They are illustrated by him, of. cit#., II, 
pt. 2, pls. 52-57. 
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The Leon apostles resemble those of Vitoria in the shape of the eyes, the broadly 
modeled faces, in the conventions of rendering hair and beards, in the proportions 
of the figure, and in the way the weight is often carried by one leg. The San Pedro 
style is modified at Leon by eliminating the individualized expressions, and by a 
more complicated arrangement of the folds of the drapery. Both of these changes 
may be attributed to the influence of another sculptor active in Vitoria, the author 
of the best of the jamb figures of the portal of the cathedral there. His work may 
also have connections with Burgos, but of a less definite character than that of the 
San Pedro sculptor.» Whatever its origin, the statue of the king which is second 
from the door on the left jamb of the central portal ™ is very much like that of the 
St. John and the St. James at Leon. The face of this Vitoria figure is in a general 
way similar to those of the apostles with long beards at Leon and to those of the 
two prophets flanking the door of the left portal, which are by the same sculptor.™ 
The face of the St. Catherine of Vitoria™® can be compared to that of the St. John 
of Leon. It is reasonable to conclude that the Leon sculptor learned his art in the 
workshops of this Spanish town. At Leon he appears to have been subjected to 
another influence, that of the style of the Burgos master working there. His full 
draperies suggest this, as does a comparison of the Virgin of the trumeau of the 
central portal with the St. Thomas. The drapery of the latter repeats the arrangement 
of the Burgos master, but in reverse. 

A problem similar to that of the origin of the style of the apostles arises concerning 
the two figures next to the door in the right jamb of the right portal of the west 
facade (Fig. 75). Gémez-Moreno attributes them to a German chisel ™ and Weise, 
with more caution, says that the heads and expressions recall the prophets of the 
central portal of the west facade of Strasburg, but that the drapery is rendered 
according to different principles.™’ It can be acknowledged that there is a superficial 
resemblance to the prophets of Strasburg, but there is such a complete difference in 
the rendering of drapery and hair, and between the mild expressions at Leon and the 
violent concentration of the Strasburg faces that it can furnish grounds only for the 
supposition of the most tenuous sort of connection. It is difficult, however, to cite 
close parallels in style in Spain. Perhaps the closest to our Leon figures are the 
statues of the right jamb of the cloister portal of Burgos (Fig. 42). In common are 
the sad expressions, the bending heads, and the drapery, which seems to be composed 
of a great deal of material. The female figure at Leon holds her scroll in much the 
same manner as the Burgos David. Drapery and hair are rendered to produce a 
much stronger chiaroscuro effect at Leon than at Burgos. In this quality there is 
analogy with the style of the Leon Last Judgment master. The prophet on the 
opposite jambs (Fig. 74) belongs to the same stylistic group, if not to the same 
sculptor. The drapery is treated much more simply, but the slender proportions and 
the large head are the same, and the face is related to the others. 


292. Weise derives the style of these figures from third figure on the right jamb of this portal is a crude 
France, seeing their style as a mixture of the styles work related to the apostles. 
of Amiens, Paris, and Reims (of. ciz., II, pt. 1, p. 56). 295. Illustrated by Weise, of. cit., II, pt. 2, pl. 31. 
293. Illustrated, idid., II, pt. 2, pl. 29. 296. Op. cit., I, p. 247. 


294. Cf. Goémez-Moreno, of. cit., I, p. 245. The 297. Op. cit., I, p. 20. 
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The sculptures of the lintel, tympanum, and archivolts of the central portal of the 
south transept (Fig. 83) can be placed in the same category of style as the west facade 
apostles.** The hand of the apostles sculptor can be recognized in some of the figures 
of the tympanum. The Christ, in particular, is like the jamb figures in his face and 
the wiry lines of hair and beard. The writing evangelist on the extreme left and the 
two on the right, in which there is an attempt to create a smiling expression, indicate 
authorship by another sculptor, who perhaps felt the influence of the Leon Last 
Judgment Master. The same is true of the angels of the inner archivolt. The faces 
of the elders of the outer archivolt have an expression about the eyes that betrays the 
influence of the sculptor of the jamb figures of this portal. The apostles of the lintel 
are the crudest and most rustic of all. These sculptures also must have been among 
the last executed for the decoration of the exterior of the cathedral. They show 
that as the construction ended, sculpture at Leon was sinking back to the state it 
had been in before the new cathedral was begun.” 

Another rustic style is found in the sculptures of the jambs and the uprer part of 
the north transept portal (Figs. 88, 89). The source here is the style of the group 
made up of the Burgos Last Judgment tympanum, the cloister portal Annunciation, 
the cloister Violante, and the figures of the central portal of the west facade of Leon 
ascribed to the Burgos master. Gédmez-Moreno is of the opinion that the north portal 
sculptures are by a follower of the sculptor at Leon.*” The entire portal, architecture 
as well as sculpture, goes back rather to the cloister portal of Burgos. The gables 
over the jambs rise to a single point, which encloses a trilobed arch like those of 
the Burgos cloister portal and the ones over the figures on the corner piers of the 
Burgos cloister (Fig. 48). The jamb figures stand on consoles which are supported 
by sculptures, as are the jamb figures of the cloister portal (Fig. 39). The heraldic 
decoration of castles and lions is from the same source, The Annunciation at Leon 
is certainly a copy of that at Burgos (Fig. 41). The drapery of the Gabriel and its 
arrangement follows that of the angel at Burgos. The Virgin’s headdress is bound 
around the head with a band like that of her Burgos counterpart. This detail is not 
found in the work of the Burgos master at Leon. The bearded faces of the Christ of 
the tympanum, the prophet of the right jamb, and the apostles of the left are even 
something like those of the figures in the tympanum of the Burgos portal. There is 
some evidence of knowledge of the Leon sculptures of the Burgos master. The 
drapery of the Virgin of the Annunciation, in its arrangement and to some extent in 
its folds, follows that of the statue of the trumeau of the central portal of the west 


298. Gémez-Moreno, of. cit., I, p. 245, says that 301. The statue of the Virgin, Nuestra Sefiora del 
perhaps they are by the same hand. Dado, of the trumeau is a work of the second quarter 
299. August L. Mayer, Die Kathedrale von Ledn, of the fourteenth century. The arrangement of the 
in Der Cicerone, XVI (1924), p. 117, places these drapery over the right shoulder and the folds hanging 
sculptures at the end of the thirteenth century and from the arms on each side are typical of many Vir- 








the beginning of the fourteenth. 

300. The statue of St. Froilan on the trumeau of 
this portal has a head which is a restoration of the 
sixteenth century. The body is thirteenth century, 
but not of a very distinct character. The simplicity 
of the folds of the chasuble is more like the work of 
the sculptor of the south transept jambs than anything 
else. 


gins of this period, for example the well-known figure 
at Troyes illustrated by Paul Vitry and Gaston Briére, 
Documents de sculpture francais du moyen age, Paris, 
1904, pl. XCVI 4. The curve of the body has gone 
at Leon, the figure stands as rigidly as any thirteenth 
century statue, but this is a sign of a backward, pro- 
vincial work, rather than an early date. 
302. Op. cit., I, p. 246. 
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Fic. 98— Gabriel of Annunciation Fic. 99-—-Virgin of Annunciation 


Toro, Collegiate Church: Annunciation 





Fic. 100— Gabriel of Annunciation Fig. 101 —Virgin of Annunciation 


Zarazona, Cathedral: Annunciation 
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facade (Fig. 68). The influence of this figure as well as of the ones at Burgos is 
superficial. The sculptor is able to do no more than repeat motives and attempt to 
repeat conventions clumsily. The poorest figures are those of the apostles of the left 
jamb, which are especially stiff and wooden. The draperies are smoother than those 
of the opposite jamb and the tympanum, They are no doubt by a different hand. 
This transept must be about contemporary with the tympanum and archivolts of the 
principal portal of the opposite transept, that is, at the very end of the century. It 


adds another item to the dreary picture of the final state of thirteenth century sculpture 
at Leon.™ 


* 
* * 


There is one statue, however, that shows that the native school was not in complete 
decay as the century ended. This is that of a Virgin of the Annunciation now on the 
outside of the south wall of the choir (Fig. 95). According to Gédmez-Moreno it was 
ordered made by an archdeacon of Saldania who died in 1300.™ The Virgin is 
represented as pregnant, the Virgin of Hope or Expectation, a type that is purely 
Spanish.” The statue is the sincere work of a capable provincial sculptor. It has a 
peasant-like dignity and a peculiar Spanish quality in the serious face with its long 
thin nose and small almond-shaped eyes. The sculptor is certainly a product of local 
workshops. The lower part of the drapery is derived ultimately from that of the 
Virgin of the trumeau of the west facade (Fig. 68), but probably through the 
influence of followers of the Burgos master rather than directly. It is related also 
to the drapery of the crowned female at the left of the door of the right portal of 
the west facade (Fig. 74). 

It is surprising in the extreme to discover that the Gabriel (Fig. 94) which was 
once a companion to this Virgin is a work of totally different character, not Spanish 
at all, unlike anything seen hitherto at Leon or at Burgos, in a style that one might 
expect to meet at Reims or in some northern place in close contact with Reims, and 
of a quality that would arrest attention no matter where it was found. The statue is 
now in the museum of the cathedral, but formerly it was in the chapel of St. Andrew.*” 
It has not hitherto been recognized that this Gabriel and-the Virgin of Hope belong 
together, but there is conclusive evidence that they do. They are the same size, each 


303. In the tombs of the cloister dating from the artistica de Leén, Leon, 1925, p. 89, states that it was 





early fourteenth century a rustic kind of sculpture 
was practiced that has nothing to do with the contem- 
porary works in other places, but which is derived 
from local work (as Weise says, op. cit., I, p. 22), 
from that of the south transept tympanum and also 
from that of the lateral tympana of the west facade. 
The following tombs are representative examples: 
that of Diego Yanez, died 1309; that of Alfonso, the 
arch of which now serves as the archivolt of the door 
of the chapel of St. Nicholas, died 1312; and that of 
Miguel Dominguez, died 1335. The upper parts of 
the tombs of Pedro Yanez and the archdeacon who 
died in 1275 are ina similar style, as GOmez-Moreno 
sees, op. cit., I, 250. 

304. Op. cit., I, p. 247, but he fails to give the 
source of his information. Raimundo Rodriguez, Guia 


14 


made at the expense of Velasco Dominguez, arch- 
deacon of Saldaiia, who died in 1299, also without 
giving his source. 

305. The festival of the Virgin of Hope is cele- 
brated in Spain on December 18. It was initiated 
by a Toledan council in 656; see Leandro de Sara- 
legui, Miscelanea de tablas valencianas, in Boletin de 
la Sociedad Espatiola de Excursiones, X1. (1932), p. 299. 
The same figure, of a different iconographic type, is 
met in later Spanish painting ; see Chandler R. Post, 
A History of Spanish Painting, Cambridge, 1930, II, 
p. 324. In 1332 a chapel was dedicated to Nuestra 
Sefora la Prefiada at the cathedral of Leon, according 
to Demetrio de los Rios y Serrano, La catedral de 
Ledén: monographia, Madrid, 1895, I, p. 82. 

306. Gdémez-Moreno, of. cit. I, p. 248. 
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measuring fifty-five inches exclusive of the base. This might be taken to be simply 
a coincidence if it were not for the existence in Spain of a series of Annunciations 
in which the Virgin is pregnant which are without question derived from the separated 
Leon sculptures. Complete examples are found in the collegiate church of Toro 
(Figs. 98, 99), Sta. Maria del Azoque at Benavente,* Sta. Maria la Real at La 
Hiniesta (Figs. 96, 97), the porch of the cathedral of Vitoria,** the cathedral of 
Tarazona (Figs. 100, 101), and San Isidoro at Leon.™ In all, the Leon Virgin is 
followed quite closely: the arrangement of the mantle is the same, drawn across from 
the Virgin’s left to right, with the end passed over the right wrist; the drapery is full, 
falling in straight folds on the figure’s right and in broken curves on the other side; 
a thin girdle is around the high waist, with the end hanging down from the buckle; 
the right hand is on the abdomen; all of the faces have some resemblance to the 
Virgin at Leon. The Virgin of Toro holds a scroll in her left hand exactly as at 
Leon. Only at La Hiniesta is there the paenula-like headdress. These Virgins form a 
fairly homogeneous group. Evidently, the Leon prototype, being in a familiar local 
style, was easily copied. 

The Leon Gabriel is in a foreign style which was difficult for the Spanish sculptors 
to comprehend. There is much more dissimilarity among the Gabriels than the 
Virgins, a proof in itself that the Leon figures were the models. In every case, 
however, it is evident that Leon is being followed. The sculptor of Toro, created a 
copy that is more faithful superficially than any of the others. On the basis of the 
Toro Annunciation alone it could be concluded that the Leon sculptures were 
originally together. The upturned face, the left foot forward, the cope with its bar 
clasp at the neck and its folds falling over the right arm and pulled across the body 
to the left wrist, and the scroll held so that it rises over the left shoulder and wing, 
could not have been invented independently. In other Gabriels there are significant 
details that derive with certainty from Leon, The position of the scroll is found at 
Tarazona. The cope in a different disposition is worn at Benavente. There also is a 
slight smile and hair that stands straight out framing the face, as at Leon. These last 
characteristics are found at La Hiniesta, but in a less pronounced manner, The Toro 
sculptor made no attempt to repeat the grace and the curve of the Leon figure. His 
Gabriel is as solid and heavy as his Virgin. The other sculptors were impressed 
more with these qualities at Leon than they were with details of costume, but their 
attempts to copy the unfamiliar movement and curve of the body led to different 
results. At Benavente and Vitoria the Gabriels lean forward and seem about to take 
a step. The La Hiniesta angel leans the other way in an unbalanced position. That 
of Tarazona advances the right foot instead of the left, which, with the tilted head 
and turned-up face copied from Leon, produces movement in the body, but of quite 


307. Illustrated in Weise, of. ci/., I, pls. 48, 49. 
308. Jbid., II, pt. 2, pls. 20, 21. 
309. Unfortunately, failure to procure a potograph 


published by Weise, of. cit., I, pl. 51. At Sasamén 
on a ruined wall of Sta. Maria la Real there is a 
Gabriel that belongs to the series. The influence 


of the San Isidoro Annunciation and the fact that 
notes made from it are not sufficiently detailed force 
the omission of this example from the discussion 
which follows. There is a single Virgin of the type 
at Medina de Campo (Valladolid), which has been 


of the type is to be seen in the Annunciation of the 
lintel of the portal of Sta. Maria de los Reyes at La- 
guardia, illustrated idid., II, pt. 1, fig. 39. Doubtless 
there are many other examples in Spain. 
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a different character. One of the most convincing proofs of the relationship of the 
statues at Leon is the fact that their difference in style is reflected clearly in several 
groups. At Tarazona the confused and broken folds over the arms—evidently the 
sculptor did not understand the drapery of the Virgin he was trying to follow—contrasts 
with the logical, less turbulent drapery of the Virgin. The La Hiniesta sculptor has 
long lines in his drapery of the Grabriel and folds over the arms unlike those of the 
drapery of his Virgin. Both of these angels are slighter than the Virgins; in this 
they are reflecting the same difference at Leon. Only by the supposition that the 
Leon Gabriel and Virgin were originally together and that they were the prototypes 
can be explained the similarities and some of the differences in this group of 
Annunciations. Other differences are simply due to the individual styles of the 
sculptors. All but the Leon figures are definitely works of the fourteenth century. 
It is a mystery how the single figure of the Gabriel (Fig. 94) in a foreign style 
happened to appear at Leon when the work of decorating the cathedral with sculpture 
must have been virtually completed, and most of the sculptors who remained were 
practicing rustic styles. It 1s possible that it was actually imported from France. 
Whether or not this was the case, there can be no uncertainty about the origin of 
the Gabriel’s sculptor. He was either a member of an atelier active at Reims toward 
the end of the thirteenth century or was most intimately acquainted with its work. 
[here is strong resemblance between the Leon Gabriel and the two standing angels at 
the extreme left and right of the group of the Coronation of the Virgin in the gable 
over the central portal of the west facade of Reims. These figures are high up and 
difficult to see, but, fortunately, Vitry has published excellent photographs of their 
heads.*° Between the faces of these and that of the angel at Leon there is very close 
correspondence. The narrow eyes, the heavy upper lids, the puffy folds beneath the 
eyes, the slightly curved nose with wide nostrils, the short space between nose and 
mouth, the wide smiling mouth with thin upper and thicker lower lip, the square jaw, 
and the generous chin of the Leon angel are so like the features of the angels at 
Reims that there can be no doubt of the relationship. The hair of the Leon angel is 
brushed away from the forehead and temples so that it frames the face, but the 
rendering of the strands with bold chisel strokes is exactly like Reims. The Reims 
angels wear copes fastened at the throat with morses of a quatrefoil shape with a 
vertical bar attached. This costume has been made more elaborate at Leon, perhaps 
to please Spanish taste. There is an amice-like collar at the neck, the morse is 
diamond shaped with a much larger bar, and the lower edge of the cope is fringed. 
The arrangement of the cope at Leon is like that of the angel at the right at Reims 
except that it is pulled across the front from the opposite side. The folds are more 
harmonious at Leon than in either Reims figure. The curve of the body is like that 
of the angel at the left at Reims. The characteristics of all three angels go back to 
the angels of the Reims west facade jambs. The curve of the body, the costume, and 
the smiling faces are related to the famous smiling angel. The curve has been 
increased in one angel at Reims and is still more pronounced at Leon, and the shape 
and character of the face has been slightly modified. As Vitry points out, the 


310. Reims, 1, pl. LXXXVII. 
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similarity of the Reims Coronation angels to the jamb sculpture furnishes a good 
argument for dating the Coronation before the end of the thirteenth century.*’ The 
date of the Leon angel, before 1300, since that is the date of the death of the man 
who ordered the accompanying Virgin, confirms Vitry’s opinion of the date of the 
Reims group. 

The Chronology of Leon Sculpture 


The chronology of the sculpture of the cathedral of Leon which has been established 
by investigation of its style can be briefly summarized. Soon after the cathedral was 
begun sculptors appeared at Leon. A number came from Burgos, one of whom was 
a distinguished master, and to him was assigned the execution of the central portal 
of the west facade. He completed only three figures, but he probably also furnished 
the design for the composition of the tympanum and archivolts. He left several 
followers, who worked on the tympanum and did some of the jamb figures of the 
west facade portals. The other Burgos men, who practiced an eclectic style, were put 
to work on the sculptured decoration of the interior of the cathedral, where they also 
executed two tombs. The activity of all of these Burgos sculptors may be placed 
approximately in the period 1254-1260. During this time another sculptor came to 
Leon, probably originally from France. He began his work with the series of jamb 
sculptures now on the central portal of the south transept, but which may have been 
intended for the right portal of the west facade. After this he executed the figures for 
the piers of the western porch. Judging from the number of works at Leon which are 
derived from his style and also by the amount he did himself his period of activity 
was greater than that of the chief sculptor from Burgos. The derivative sculptures 
may be almost entirely assigned to the early period and to the middle years of the 
construction of the cathedral (1270-1280). They are the tympana and archivolts of 
the lateral portals of the west facade and the portal of St. Froilan of the south transept. 
Probably to shortly after this time belong the apostles of the central portal of the 
west facade, whose author was very likely Spanish and may have been trained in the 
workshops of Vitoria. Early in the decade (1270-1280) a man of very original talent 
made the tomb of Martin Fernandez in the cloister. About ten years later he undertook 
the completion of the Last Judgment. Except for his work the output of the sculptors’ 
workshop declined in quality as the cathedral was nearing completion. Inferior men 
made the sculpture for the tympanum and archivolts of the south transept and for 
the portal of the opposite facade. Before 1300, however, there was still a sculptor 
capable of making the statue of the Virgin of Expectation, which is not an unworthy 
companion piece for the beautiful Gabriel, which possibly had been imported from 
France. When the cathedral was dedicated the jambs of the west facade had not 
been entirely filled with figures. Some of these were probably made early in the 
fourteenth century, and others waited until a hundred or two hundred years later to 
be executed. 

Some confirmation for this dating is furnished by the iconography of the sculptures. 
The parts which most faithfully repeat arrangements of the first half of the thirteenth 


311. Jbid., I, p. 38. Medding, in /arhduch der calls the angels work by disciples of the Joseph 
Preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, L (1929), p. 315, master. 
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century were executed by the first sculptors who worked at Leon; parts of the second 
register and the entire scheme of the Last Judgment follow the composition of Burgos, 
and the jamb statues of the south transept are based on Amiens. The iconography of 
the Triumph of the Virgin, which in most respects is close to French representation 
of the subject, is by followers of one of the early sculptors. The iconography which 
is definitely late in character—parts of the Last Judgment and the tympanum of the 
central portal of the south transept, which departs so much from its prototype at 
Burgos —was carried out by sculptors of the latest period. The rest of the Leon 
iconography supplies no basis from which distinctions between the third and fourth 
quarter of the thirteenth century can be drawn. On the other hand, its character 
does not contradict the dates which have been assigned on a basis of style alone. 


CONCLUSION 


The chronology and the interrelationships of the various groups of sculpture at 
leon show that the decoration of the cathedral was planned and carried out according 
to a very different method from that which was used at Burgos. There each stylistic 
group is confined to a separate stage of the construction; it is only in the decoration 
of the cloister that diverse styles appear side by side. The chronology of the 
costruction of the cathedral and that of the sculpture coincides. At Leon, however, 
it is not possible to follow the progress of building by means of the succession of 
styles. The decoration of the west facade was begun immediately and was not entirely 
completed for centuries; the tympana of the south transept appear to be of different 
dates. The entire decoration of the exterior was evidently envisaged from the first, 
but its accomplishment did not progress according to any discernable prearranged 
order. 

Another great difference between the two Spanish catedrals is in the relationship of 
their sculpture to the Gothic of France. At Burgos the connections with works 
beyond the Pyrenees are much more definite and clear-cut. The sculptures of the 
Puerta del Sarmental are by men directly from the workshop of Amiens. The style 
of the figures of the towers, while it cannot be absolutely localized, can be securely 
related to a well defined group of French works. The same is true of the style 
of the David and Isaiah of the cloister portal jamb. The iconography of the Burgos 
transept portals comes directly from French models. At Leon the only absolutely 
distinct connections are with Burgos. Even such an original style as that of the 
sculptor of the blessed and damned of the Last Judgment cannot be traced to its 
source with certainty. Indeed, when we look at the styles which surely came from 
France—those of the Puerta del Sarmental, the Burgos towers, the cloister right jamb, 
the Leon south transept jambs, and the Leon Last Judgment—it appears that there is 
a steady decline in the definiteness with which the works in Spain can be related to 
existing French sculptures. 

There are several ways to account for this. Probably because they were interested 
in introducing a new style those who were in charge of the construction of the 
cathedral of Burgos, especially in the early years, made an effort to procure 
experienced Gothic sculptors from France. The first men they obtained had been 
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engaged a few years before on one of the most important sculptural undertakings 
there. The later men, particularly the three who were in Spain during the second 
half of the century, probably had never become established in their native country, 
had never risen to sufficient prominence to obtain important work there. They 
perhaps wandered from place to place until they reached Spain. Possibly some of 
them were native Spaniards who had gone to France to learn their art; this suggests 
itself especially in the case of the Leon Last Judgment sculptor. Their work does 
not give the impression of being a direct importation of one of the dominant French 
styles—in the Burgos cloister right jamb and the Leon south transept jamb statues 
‘ there is a dry, somewhat inferior reflection of northern style; the Last Judgment master 
owes but a small debt to French work. Another explanation is that what we have 
observed in Spain is simply a general condition of Gothic as the style grew older. 
Certainly, in French work of the second half of the thirteenth century there are no 
such sharp boundaries of style as there are in the first half. We can follow the develop- 
ment of sculpture step by step, from workshop to workshop, almost from sculptor 
to sculptor in the earlier period, but after 1250 there is a tendency to lump large 
numbers of sculptures together in general categories. For example, after carefully 
determining the chronology of the Reims sculpture up to 1260, Panofsky puts the 
rest in a single category, 1255-1260 to 1290, and in this group are a considerable 
number of works.*” The reason for this indefiniteness is partly the greater interest 
in the developing Gothic style on the part of scholars, and partly the fact that 
distinctions are more difficult to make among the late things. The vocabulary of 
Gothic has become more universal and the local variations of the style are less 
pronounced, 

The second half of the thirteenth century in Spain also contrasts with the first 
in the much greater proportion of works which can be classified as native in style. 
On the cathedral of Burgos itself only in the north transept sculptures does a local style 
of any merit appear. Almost all of the sculptures of the cloister and the cloister 
portal, however, can be called products of a native workshop. The Leon sculptures 
do not equal the cloister in this regard, but, nevertheless, the part played there by 
Spaniards was great. It is true, of course, that all the Spanish sculptors ultimately 
base their styles on work that can be called purely French. In a sense, the cathedrals 
of Burgos and Leon are outposts of French art in the thirteenth century. The local 
variation of Gothic produced there can be classed with those which were developed in 
local workshops everywhere. While Spain was constantly receiving influences from 
France, the relationship was not reciprocal—Spanish art had no effect on art north of 
the Pyrenees during our period. The study of the sculpture of the two cathedrals has 
a double interest—to extend our knowledge of French Gothic by finding there 
examples of the work of French masters and the use of French motives of iconography, 
and to see what fresh possibilities of the Gothic style were discovered and what 
conceptions emerged when it flourished under new conditions, in the hands of 
Spanish sculptors. 

The chief contribution of France to Burgos and Leon was the style of Amiens. 


312. In Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1927, p. 77. 
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From contact with the work of masters of this place on the Puerta del Sarmental came 
the most gifted Spanish sculptor, the author of the Burgos Last Judgment tympanum, 
the Annunciation of the cloister portal, the Queen Violante of the cloister wall, 
and the three memorable figures of the Leon Last Judgment portal. From the same 
source the Amiens elements in the style of sculptures in the Burgos cloister, in 
the interior of the cathedral of Leon, and on the jambs of the churches of 
Vitoria were derived. This strong current in Spain was added to by the sculptor 
of the south transept jambs of Leon. We have considered his style to have 
originated in France, but not without mentioning the possibility that he too might 
conceivably go back to the earliest Burgos portal. In any case, through him a 
large part of the sculpture of Leon is descended from Amiens. The other styles 
which came from France had much less influence. The splendid sculptor who led the 
workshop of the Burgos towers is certainly next to the Puerta del Sarmental masters 
in artistic powers, but his greatest importance is the merit of his works in themselves, 
His imitators in the cloister are hardly significant. Of little more significance was the 
contribution of the cloister portal David and Isaiah to the eclectic style of the minor 
cloister sculptors. In iconography Chartres alone emerges as an important source, 
a phenomenon which we accounted for by the hypothesis of the existence of a notebook 
of drawings from that place in Spain. However, single subjects in Spain can be 
definitely traced back to other places in France: the portal of Tuy is based on Laon 
and it, in turn, had some influence on the left tympanum of the Leon west facade; 
the Leon south transept jamb sculptures owe their iconography to Amiens; and 
perhaps the figures of the Sarmental gallery and the balustrade of the nave of Burgos 
repeat a theme of Reims. 

Reims was probably in the background of the master who completed the Leon 
Last Judgment, but his remarkable style cannot be credited to France. His genius 
is so unique, he goes so far beyond anything French in certain directions, that he 
belongs in a class by himself. It can be said that it is difficult to imagine him 
developing his unmonumental style in the workshop in the region where Gothic 
traditions had the deepest roots, and we know from his early and late works that he 
made the strides to his fullest expression at Leon. It is permissible, therefore, to 
think of his masterpiece as Spanish. This sculptor and the master from Burgos, whose 
works at Leon are side by side, overshadow all other sculptors who developed at Burgos 
and Leen in the thirteenth century. These two men created works of such merit, so 
original in conception, that no survey of the art of Europe in the thirteenth century 
can be complete without reference to them. 








QUANTITY PRODUCTION 
OF LIMOGES CHAMPLEVE, ENAMELS 


By W. FREDERICK STOHLMAN 


T is generally conceded that by the middle of the thirteenth century the 

so-called Limoges champlevé enamels were made in great number. The fact 

that even after their wholesale destruction during the Revolution in France so 

many still remain in the church treasuries, museums, and private collections 
is evidence in support of this theory.. There is even some evidence for factory 
methods of production, There are cases where duplicates and triplicates are preserved 
to this day and allowing for loss we can assume that the same design was repeated 
many times. But the evidence up to this point does not permit us to assume that these 
objects were turned out in what today is known as quantity production. The recur- 
rence of the same design might be the result of the preservation of a pattern which 
was kept in the shop. 

The evidence for quantity production is much strengthened by a study of the- 
assembling marks which frequently appear cut into the backs of the metal plaques 
which form the base of champlevé enamels. These marks have not been subjected 
to study until recently.” They consist of simple geometric shapes cut into the copper 
with a graver. They may be cut in a simple single line or they may be produced 
by rocking the graver. These assembling marks appear in the thirteenth century 
and continue into the beginning of the fourteenth century.® They are more easily 
studied in the latter period than in the former because in the late thirteenth century 
the chests which until that time had been made by nailing the metal plaques to 
a wooden core were now made entirely of metal and fitted together by an ingenious 
system of. slots, lugs, and dovetails (Fig. 4). The result of this method is that we 
can easily see the backs of the plaques where the marks are. An examination of 
.the sketch (Fig. 5) shows that by placing like marks together the chest will be 
properly assembled. In the earlier period, i. e., the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the marks are also used for assembling purposes, but as the plaques are not attached 

to one another but to the wooden core the marks are used in a different way. In 
“this case the wooden core and the metal plaque bear the same mark. For the time 
being the proof of this must rest on the evidence of a single book cover (Fig. 1), 
where the identical mark is found both on the wooden core and on the metal plaque 
(Figs. 2, 3). The scarcity of evidence on this point is caused by two things. In the 
first place the wooden core has often been replaced. Secondly, although the original 
wooden core may be preserved it is difficult to draw the nails which fix the plaques 


1. Ernest Rupin, Z’Oeuvre de Limoges, Paris, Champlevé Enamels, in The Art Bulletin, XVI (1934), 
1890, Pp. 49, 50. pp. 14 ff. 
2. W. F. Stohlman, Assembling Marks on Limoges 3. It should be noted that the current chronology 


though accepted here rests upon no secure basis. 
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thereto and thus effectively conceal both marks.‘ Single Limoges enamel plaques of 
the thirteenth century with assembling marks on their backs are numerous, but 
removed as they are from their wooden cores they cannot be introduced as 
evidence here.® The manufacture of thirteenth century Limoges champlevé enamels 
composed of more than one plaque must have consisted of the following steps. 
The metal plaques were cut out of flat sheets of copper. On the forward 
surface was then sketched the design. Next, the wooden core was constructed 
to fit the plaques and the corresponding marks were cut both in the wood and in 
the back of the plaque, thus marking the location of the plaque. The necessity of 
the assembling marks is apparent, for the plaque must then go through a series 
of processes each different technically from the other. The sketch on the forward 
surface of the plaque must be prepared to receive the enamel by the process 





Fic. 5—Ferspective Drawing of Reliqguary Chest Reproduced in Fig. 4, 
Showing Construction of Chest and Location of Marks 


known as champlevé and the reserved surfaces must be engraved and tooled. When 
the plaque was ready to receive the enamel, it went through a series of firings 
and was completed by polishing and gilding. In the latter part of the thirteenth century 
and the beginning of the fourteenth the process was the same except that the 
wooden core was omitted. It can be seen that these operations, technically different 
one from the other, would easily lend themselves to a division of labor. The 
assembling marks are evidence that not only was this division of labor practiced 
but that many objects were in production at one and the same time. With many 


4. As is the case with the book cover in Vienna. 5. Eighty instances of such marks have been found 
The border strips could not be removed because the on a variety of objects, including parts of reliquary 
nails which fixed them to the core could not be drawn chests, parts of crosses, appliqué figures from altar 
without destroying them. As the nails were con- frontals, and parts of book covers. 
temporary with the enamel and thus part of the 


original book cover the strips had to remain in place. 
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plaques arriving at the assembling point at the same time only the marks could 
prevent confusion. One man making one object at a time would have no use 
for the marks; one man making many objects at a time would find them useful; 
many workmen making a quantity of objects at one time would find them indispensable. 

Nothing in the foregoing is to be construed as suggesting that all Limoges champlevé 
enamels of the thirteenth century were made in quantity. There were always some 
enamels made singly, and these are conspicuous by their quality and by the absence 
of any assembling marks. In the present state of our knowledge it would be safe 
to say that the finer the quality of the enamel the less likelihood there is of finding 
a mark on the back. This is borne out by the fact that as we retrace the technique 
through the beginning of the thirteenth century into the twelfth the quality of the 
enamels improves and the marks become rare.® 


6. The only early champlevé enamels which bear 
marks are the Majestas Domini from the Spitzer Col- 
lection, now in the Cluny Museum and the Crucifixion 
plaque in the Istituto di Valencia di Don Juan in 
Madrid. These two plaques, which may at one time 
have been the front and back of the same book cover, 


do, indeed, bear marks, but the Crucifixion plaque 
is marked with an alpha, which is not an appropriate 
mark for a Crucifixion plaque. An explanation of 
its presence may be afforded by the fact that it isa 
replica of the alpha on the Majestas Domini plaque 
which was its companion. 
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Fic. 3—Headpiece of Gospel of Mark Fic. 4—Headpiece of Gospel of John 


Megaspelaion, Monastery (formerly): Manuscript of the Four Gospels 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


A Lost MANUSCRIPT FROM MEGASPELAION 


On July 17, 1934, the famous monastery of Mega- 
spelaion in the northern Peloponnesus was completely 
destroyed by fire, and with it one of the richest 
ecclesiastical libraries in Greece. Four manuscripts 
only were saved, numbers 1, 3, 8, and 15, the most 
important of those lost being number 7, containing 
the four Gospels, generally dated in the eleventh 
century. Since apparently no other pictures of this 
manuscript exist it is here briefly published with 
photographs taken on a visit to Megaspelaion a 
week before the fire. 

The manuscript consisted of two hundred and 
twenty-one folios, measuring 0.133 X 0.177 m. (This 
information is taken from Nikos Bees’ catalogue otf 
the Greek manuscripts of the monastery, Leipzig, 
1915, 1, p 7.) Although the text was written on the 
natural parchment, folios 59-60, 100-102, and 171 were 
dyed purple, the purple pages preceding the last 
three Gospels. In all cases the first of these contained 
the list of the chapters of the following Gospel 
(Fig. 1), and that opposite the beginning of the 
text, on folios 6o0v, 102v, and 171v was occupied by 
a full-page portrait of the respective evangelist. 
Presumably, the same arrangement once existed in 
the case of Matthew, but these folios had been lost. 

Each evangelist sits in front of an architectural 
background, the furniture varying. Mark (Fig. 2) 
sits on a faldstool, his feet on a footstool, holding 
a scroll on his knee; with his right hand he dips 
a pen into an ink pot on the desk in front of him 
on which are other writing implements; the arched 
doors of the cupboard are open. A lectern holding 
an open book surmounts the desk of each evangelist, 
and in all cases in the upper background drapery 
hangs from masks, reminiscent of ancient theater 
decoration, and from animal heads. 

In the miniature of St. Luke (Fig. 5) the architectural 
background is more elaborate, a low wall being 
carried across the picture. Luke sits on a cushioned 
bench writing on a tablet or scroll which he holds 
on his knee, his feet resting on a low, broad footstool. 
On his desk are writing implements and the rectangular 
door of the cupboard is open. The low background 
wall is decorated with a simple rinceau, much as in 
the Menologium of Basil II (976-1025) of the Vatican 
(Gr. 1613). 

St. John (Fig. 6) sits on a chair in front of an 
architectural background similar to, although not 
identical with, that of the Luke miniature. The 
rinceau appears on the architrave of the building 
but the decoration of the background wall is the 
simplest form of running palmette or trefoil pattern, 
which also has parallels as architectural decoration 
in the Menologium of Basil II. The evangelist holds 
an open scroll on his knee but does not write. His 
footstool is similar to that of St. Mark, his desk 
round instead of rectangular, with no cupboard, nor 
are any writing implements visible on it. 


The faces of all three evangelists were mutilated, 
otherwise the manuscript was in an excellent state 
of preservation. Aside from the miniatures it was 
decorated with a number of illuminated initials and, 
at the beginning of each Gospel, with an ornamental 
headpiece enclosing the title written in gold capitals 
(Figs. 3, 4). All the headpieces consisted of variations 
of the Sassanian palmette, by far the most common 
ornamental motif in eleventh century and later 
ornament. The general scheme of the decoration 
and the scale of the units would indicate a date in 
the eleventh century, but the final dating of the 
manuscript must be left for detailed study. 


ALISON FRANTZ 


Diz BYZANTINISCHEN ELFENBEINSKULPTUREN. Ay 
A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann. Vol. IT, 96 pp.; 
So pls. Berlin, Cassirer, 1934.1 


The second volume of Die byzantinischen Elfen- 
beinskulpturen is a very upsetting event in the placid 
course of East Christian archaeology, since it invites 
us to accept a quite new conception of the chronology 
of Byzantine ivories. The extent to which Goldschmidt 
and Weitzmann propose to alter the current notion 
of Byzantine art may be judged by this, that out of 
about 225 ivories to which they feel able to assign 
a date, about 175 are placed in the tenth century, 
less than 50 in the eleventh, and only 5 in the 
twelfth or thirteenth. So wholesale a concentration 
does violence not only to current opinion, but to 
datings previously held by the authors themselves. 
No. 68, for example, a casket lid(?)in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, to be assigned probably to the 
artist of the casket in the Bargello (Vol. I., no. 99), 
is dated in the tenth century, in spite of the categorical 
justification of the twelfth century dating of its 
Florentine mate in Vol. I (‘‘Der Stil der Figuren 
mit den reich drapierten Gewandern, unter denen der 
Koérper fast verschwindet, mit gebrochenen und 
‘gebogenen Uu:iterarmen, den asketisch hageren Ge- 
sichtsziigen, weisen ins 12. Jahrhundert und haben 
ihre Parallele in den Typen der Mosaiken von 
Monreale’’). The plaque no. 61, now dated c. 1000, 
was assigned by Goldschmidt in his El/endbeinskulpturen 
aus der Zeit der karolingischen und sichsischen Kaiser 
(vol. II, no. 154) to the ‘*XI-XII’’ century. The 
dislocation is most evident in the note at the end 
of the second volume which warns the reader that 
nos. 82-88, of the caskets published in the first volume, 
and there dated in the eleventh to twelfth centuries, 
are now to be moved back, on the basis of the new 
chronology arrived at in the second volume, to the 
tenth century. The group of caskets related to 
casket no. 84 (Reims), and regarded in Vol. 1 as 
derived from the Adam-and-Eve caskets in Cleveland 


1. For a review of Vol. i., see C. R. Morey, Amer. Jour. of 
Archaeology, XXXVI (1932), p. 588. i 
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and Darmstadt, are now required to become the 
progenitors of their erstwhile parents. 

Whatever doubts the new dating may arouse, the 
authors must be heartily thanked for the clearly 
marked division of the material. ‘ Their groups will 
undoubtedly become the permanent classification of 
Byzantine ivories. These groups are five in number: 
(1) ‘* Pictorial,’’ (2) the ‘‘Romanus’”’ group (whose 
key-piece is the Coronation of Romanus and Eudocia 
in the Cabinet des Médailles), (3) the ‘‘ Nicephorus’’ 
group (centering on the cross reliquary of Cortona, 
whose inscription mentions an emperor of that name 
taken to be Nicephorus Phocas), (4) the ‘‘ Triptych’’ 
group (so called because its members are al! triptychs), 
and (5) the ‘‘Border’”’ group (differing from the 
others most obviously in the carved decoration of 
the borders of its plaques). 

The “ Pictorial ’’ group (pls. I-IX, nos. 1-30) derives 
its name from its obvious imitation of painted models; 
its location in Constantinople is indicated by the 
similarity of its members to those caskets whose 
reliefs imitate known monuments of the capital, and 
will receive further confirmation later on in this 
review. Its subjects are scenes of the life of Christ 
and the Virgin rather than the devotional and 
symbolic motifs employed on the other ivories; and 
this it owes, no doubt, to its painted models, as also 
its peculiar multiplication of drapery lines (grooved), 
the occasional failure to indicate the ground on which 
a figure stands (because it was faintly indicated 
in the painted model), and its heroic attempts at 
landscape. 

The ‘‘Romanus’”’ group (pls. X-X XIX, nos. 31-76) 
depicts Christ, the Hodegetria and saints, the Cruci- 
fixion with Mary and John, the Deésis. It eschews 
for the most part the canopies of the ‘‘ Pictorial’’ 
category, with which it has nothing in common, is 
fond of the ‘“‘honey-comb’’ (zigzag) ornament and 
double-columned arcades in footstools, and has as 
its most obvious feature a double row of beads in 
the rectangular arms of the cross in Christ’s nimbus. 
The hair is treated in wavy fashion, unlike the 
stylized locks of the ‘‘ Pictorial’? and ‘‘ Nicephorus’’ 
groups. The style is the best of Byzantine ivories, 
with serious, idealized faces, and a monumentality of 
composition that smacks of imitation, if painted 
models were used, of mosaics and frescoes rather 
than of the miniatures that seem to have inspired 
the ‘ Pictorial ’’ plaques. 

The “ Nicephorus’”’ group (pls. XXX-XLVI, nos. 
77-123) shows a single central beading in the cross 
of the Saviour’s nimbus. Its canopies, acanthus 
acroteria, and palmettes show a marked relation to 
the ‘Pictorial’? ivories, and it shows a similar 
affinity in the addition, to the devotional! subjects of 
the ‘‘Romanus” group, of narrative scenes such as 
the Nativity, Ascension, Judgment, and the Feasts. 
The standing Virgin has the left leg free versus the 
right leg in this position in the ‘‘Romanus”’ and 
‘‘ Triptych’’ categories. The Hellenism evident in 
the three-quarters pose preserved in the ‘ Pictorial,’’ 
‘*Triptych,’’ and ‘‘ Romanus”? ivories, is mostly lost 
in a prevalent frontality. The hair is done in single 
locks incised with parallel lines and with rounded 
ends. The conch-like form given to Golgotha in 
the “Triptych’’ group, or the scalloped and split 
rock of the ‘‘Romanus” Crucifixions, becomes a 
form resembling a folded cloth, inclosing a skull. 


The ‘‘ Triptych” group (pls. XLVII-LXIV, nos. 
124-196) uses canopies like the ‘‘ Pictorial’’ grour, 
and across in Christ’s nimbus beaded as in the 
‘*Romanus’’ group, but it has not the incised 
inscriptions of the ‘‘ Romanus”’ ivories. In spite of 
its usual inferiority of quality, it retains a good many 
survivals of sound tradition: the Christ Child’s arrn 
rests in a fold of His mantle in classic fashion, and 
the angels wear the pallium. Our authors emphasize 
the plasticity of form in this group, its good conception 
of space, its expressiveness. 

The ‘* Border”? group is that which A. S. Keck 
discussed in 7he Art Bulletin, XII, 2 (1930), as 
‘A Group of Italo-Byzantine Ivories.’’ Latest of the 
groups, it represents to Goldschmidt and Weitzmann 
the output of Byzantine ateliers in the eleventh 
century, together with Ausliufer of the ‘ Pictorial’’ 
and ‘‘ Nicephorus”’ groups. The question of the date 
and provenance of these ivories will be treated later 
on in this review. In the twelfth century ivory gave 
way, according to our authors, to steatite as the 
material for minor sculpture. 

* 
* * 

The archaeological basis for a study of Byzantine 
carvings in ivory of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
was laid by Gori in his Thesaurus Veterum Diptychorum 
(1759), in which he presented the grounds for 
attributing the Cortona reliquary (no. 77 inGoldschmidt 
and Weitzmann’s catalogue) to the reign of Nicephorus 
Phocas (963-969), and the Coronation of Romanus 
and Eudocia (no. 34) to the reign of Romanus IV 
Diogenes, who became emperor in 1068. These 
attributions were made on the inscriptions alone; 
when criticism a full century later reached the stage 
of formulating a theory of the development of 
Byzantine sculptural style, these two objects, unique 
in the possession of informative inscriptions, became 
outstanding landmarks. Through them was afforded 
substantiation for the belief that relief in Constantinople 
advanced out of a virile naturalistic phase into one 
in which the emphasis was placed on decorative 
precision, and the expected parallel was thus found 
in sculpture for the change in style between the 
illustrations of the Paris Psalter, and other miniatures 
of more certain date in the tenth century, and the 
illustrated manuscripts of the eleventh century. In 
both ivories and miniatures the robust full-rounded 
plasticity of the figures in the formative stage of 
Byzantine art was seen to give way to a finished 
refinement in which reliance was put on lines 
decoratively placed to suggest the bodily substance 
of figures actually flat in execution. 

To this reasoned relationship the older dating of 
the two ivories conformed. Goldschmidt and Weitz- 
mann would discard this dating, and ignore the 
stylistic problem, in favor of an hypothesis which 
would force the placing of the two ivories within 
the same quarter century, and make the coronation 
antedate the reliquary. This hypothesis was first 
advanced by Hayford Peirce and Royall Tyler 
in 1927, and followed from the assumption that the 
male figure on Christ’s right in the coronation panel 
was beardless, and therefore an emperor’s son rather 
than an emperor himself. Romanus 1V Diogenes, 
who was crowned upon his marriage in 1068 to 
Eudocia Makrebolitissa, the widow of his predecessor 
Constantine X Ducas, is excluded by this hypothesis 
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in favor of Romanus II, married during the lifetime 
of his father Constantine Porphyrogenitus to an Italian 
princess who took the name Eudocia. 

The new hypothesis is fraught with difficulties. 
In the first place, while the imperial personage 
crowned by Christ on the coronation plaque in the 
Cabinet des Médailles might be thought beardless 
if one assumed the beard to be of the long variety 
sometimes worn by Byzantine emperors on their 
coins, the worn condition of the lower portion of the 
head makes it quite possible that the ivory originally 
showed the more common short stubble beard that 
is given Romanus IV on some of his coin portraits.2 
Second, it is not easy to explain away the full-grown 
figures on the ivory in the Cabinet des Médailles as 
representations of the infant Romanus II and his 
wife. At the time of their marriage they were aged 
six and four years respectively; it is not enough to 
cite mediaeval indifference to childish characteristics 
in such official renderings, for even in mediaeval art 
infancy will leave indications of some sort which are 
totally lacking here. Since the child marriage lasted 
only four years, until the death of Eudocia in 949, 
there is no possibility of explaining the mature 
proportions on the assumption of a delayed commem- 
oration of the coronation. 

In any case, the motif of Christ crowning an imperial 
couple cannot be verified in Byzantine iconography 
before the second half of the eleventh century. The 
earliest example wherein Christ lays his hands on 
the crowns of an emperor and an empress is presented 
by a relief on the silver copy in Moscow of the 
hexagonal ciborium which once constituted the shrine 
of St. Demetrius in Salonica; the copy is octagonal, 
one of the two additional panels having been added 
to accommodate the coronation in question. An 
incised inscription about the heads of the imperial 
couple names them as Constantine X Ducas and 
Eudocia Makrembolitissa (1059-1067), and no evidence 
has been adduced to support the unlikely assumption 
that the inscription is a later addition. A second 
less-known version of the type is found on a cloisonné 
enamel at Gelati in Georgia in which Christ crowns 
Michael VII and his wife Maria? (1071-1078). In 
manuscript illustration the type first appears in a 
miniature of Coislin gr. 79 of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, where Christ crowns Nicephorus Botaniates 
and Maria (1078-1081).4 The three examples just 
cited are alike in depicting Christ as a small half- 
length figure hovering above and between the imperial 
personages; the more formal version with Christ a 
full-length figure can be certified for the reign of 
Romanus IV (1068-1071) alone, when it appears for 
the first time on Byzantine coins on a silver piece 
in the British Museum® which practically duplicates 
the ivory rendering except for the omission of the 
haloes worn by the imperial pair on the relief. The 
identity of the emperor is beyond doubt, since the 


2. The beard is so inconspicuous in some cases that one of 
these coin-portraits is reproduced by Sabatier in a line drawing as 
a beardless head (Description générale des monnaies byzantines, 
Paris, 1930, II, pl. 1, 11); Wroth catalogues the same type without 
mention of a beard (Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in 
the British Museum, London, 1908, II, pl. Ixi, 12). 

3. Mourier, L’Art au Caucase, 2nd ed. Paris, 1907, pp. 64-653 
fig. p. 59. 

4. H. Omont, Les miniatures des plus anciens mss. grecs de la 
Bibl. Nat., Paris, 1929, pl. Ixii. 

5. Wroth, of, cit., 11, pl. Ixi, 12; Sabatier, II, pl. 1, 13, 


reverse presents labeled portraits of the sons of Eudocia 
by her first husband Constantine Ducas, Constantine, 
Michael, and Andronicus. The same type appears 
on seals of Romanus IV.® Lastly, the motif makes 
its appearance in Byzantine literature in an epigram 
of John Mauropus of the time of Constantine Mono- 
machus (1042-1054).? 

One is inclined to seek some compelling reason, 
in view of the apparently conclusive data above cited 
in support of the attribution of the plaque in the 
Cabinet des Médailles to Romanus IV, for the 
laborious construction, on the part of Peirce and 
Tyler, and now again by Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, 
of the hypothesis which would assign it to Romanus II. 
It would seem to be prompted by the necessity felt 
by these authors to resolve in some fashion the 
relationship in time and style of the Romanus-Eudocia 
plaque to the plaque in the Cluny Museum which 
represents the same scene with an_ inscription 
apparently identifying the emperor and empress 
with Otto II, emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 
from 973, and his wife, the Greek princess Theophano. 
So long as the inscription went unquestioned, students 
were faced with the uncomfortable task of explaining 
an inferior work which showed imitation of the 
Romanus-Eudocia ivory but antedated it, if it be 
assigned to Romanus IV, by almost a full century, 
Peirce and Tyler solved the difficulty by the 
hypothesis presented above, by means of which they 
put the Romanus-Eudocia coronation back to the 
year 945, brought the two works into convenient 
chronological sequence, and neatly explained the 
employment of the Romanus plaque as the pattern 
for a gift to Theophano, daughter of Romanus II. 

But none of the four scholars who have thus 
solved the riddle has completely read the other 
inscription on the ‘Otto’”’ plaque, which is cut 
vertically above the figure of a donor who kneels at 
the feet of Christ. This was read for the present 
reviewers by Mons. Mercati of the Vatican Library 
as follows: x(uptj)e Boyd(er) to (=tov rather than 


tH) 60 (=BovdAov) tw/(avvyyv) y (=povayov) 


6. G. Schlumberger, Sceaua byzantins inédits, in Rev. des 
éludes grecques, XIII (1900), p. 479. The line drawing shows the 
emperor beardless, but a line drawing of a like seal, location 
unknown, shows the emperor with a short beard (Letires du Baron 
Marchant sur la numismatique et ’' histoire, Paris, 1851, 1V, pl. iv, 2). 
The statistic given above would tend to confirm the identification 
of the Eudocia whose name is employed in a punning inscription 
of a gold ring in the Palermo Museum with the wife of Romanus 
IV, as conjectured by Lewis (Arch. Jour., XXXVIII (1881), pp. 
153 ff.), since the same type of coronation of an imperial pair by 
the full figure of Christ is represented on the ring. The same 
statistic provides a dating in the second half of the eleventh century 
for the casket in the Palazzo Venezia, Rome (ex Museo Kircheriano ; 
Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, I, no. 123), on which also appears the 
group of Christ crowning an imperial pair. The group of Christ (in 
full figure) crowning two rulers makes its appearance in the South 
Italian Exultet rolls, always sensitive to the shifts in Byzantine 
iconography, at the end of the eleventh century in the rolls of 
Troja (cf. the forthcoming corpus of these rolls edited by Myrtilla 
Avery, pls. clxvii-clxix). ‘i 

7 Lh yelp xpatata tobe xpatatobs Seondtag 
Eotetbe, Xproté, nat mapéoye to xpatos. 

P, de Lagarde, /ohannis Euchaitorum metropolitae quae in 
codice vaticano graeco 676 supersunt, in Abh. kgl. Ges. Wiss. zu 
Gottingen, phil.-hist, Kl., XXVIII (1882), p. 39, no. 80 

8. Customary mid-Byzantine abbreviation for jovay dc. (Du 
Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae graecitatis, s. Vv. 
Lovay os). The abbreviation was not hitherto recognized because 
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apew(mtov): ‘Lord, help thy servant John, the 
blameless monk.’’ The donor, the monk John, wears 
the same garb as the monk Sabas in a miniature of 
Coislin gr. 79 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, a 
manuscript of the last quarter of the eleventh century.® 
It is interesting here to note that Didron in 1858 
saw in Germany a representation of a similar coro- 
nation whose style resembled that of the Cluny ivory, 
but whose inscriptions in crudely formed letters 
referred to Romanus and Eudocia.!° 

The bad mess which the carver of the upper 
inscription with the names of Otto and Theophano 
has made of his Latin titles, and his ignorant mixture 
of Latin and Greek letters, are explained by Gold- 
schmidt and Weitzmann as due to the attempt of a 
Constantinopolitan carver to translate the imperial 
titles into Latin in the process of making a gift for 
the Holy Roman emperor. This hypothesis is hard 
to reconcile with the discovery of the identity of the 
donor as a simple monk. The obvious explanation 
of the faulty upper inscription is that it is a later 
addition to the plaque, as Molinier !! held and as 
Mons. Mercati was inclined to believe, the IC XC 
beside the head of Christ and the imperial titles 
being more deeply cut and using different abbreviation 
marks than the original inscription of the donor. 
The appearance of modernity is considerably increased 
by the carver’s insertion of what appears to be a 
hyphen connecting the two lines of Theophano’s name. 

A possible explanation of the addition of the names 
and titles of Otto and Theophano may be found in 
the probable use in the West of the plaque as 
adornment of a book-cover whose border bore 
representations of Otto and his wife that might have 
suggested the false identity of the personages on 
the ivory. It was not unusual for Theophano to be 
portrayed on Ottonian book-mounts: she is represented 
with her son Otto III in gold repoussé on the cover 
of an Echternach Gospel book in the Gotha Museum ;!* 
and a chronicle of 979 mentions her image along 
with that of her husband on a manuscript sent by 
Otto II to the archbishop of Magdeburg; !* the imago 
auro formata of the chronicle would suggest that 
the portraits were again in this case in gold repoussé. 

With the troublesome upper inscriptions thus ex- 
plained away, the Cluny plaque would take its proper 
stylistic place in the latter part of the mid-Byzantine 
period, and date no earlier than the end of the 
eleventh century. 

Pal 

A certain amount of chronological data in addition 
to the cardinal reference points already discussed, 
is scattered through the catalogue. An interesting 
bit is a comparison of Christ’s crowning an emperor 
on a plaque (no. 35) in the Historical Museum at 
Moscow, with the supposed portrait of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus on a gold coin in the British Museum. 
Since the inscription of the plaque names a Con- 
stantine, an attribution to this emperor's reign in 


of a split in the ivory which made the alpha look like an omega, 
The reviewers may take ‘this opportunity to acknowledge with 
thanks Mons. Mercati’s courteous assistance. 

9. H. Omont, of. cit., pl. Ixi. 

10, Annales archéologiques, XVIII (1858), pp. 324-5, note. 

.11. Hist. gén. des arts appliqués: les Ivoires, Paris, 1896, p. 144. 

12, Otte, Handbuch der kirchi. Kunst, 5th ed., Leipzig, 1883, 
fig. opp. p. 175. 

13. Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, p. 51, no, 85. 


the mid-tenth century is possible; but it must be 
admitted that the resemblance of the emperor on the 
ivory to the portrait on the coin is not appreciably 
greater than to the coin portraits of Constantine VIII 
(1025-1028; cf. Wroth, of. ciz. pl. lvii), A later date 
for the coin in question was given by Sabatier 
(Lconographie d’une collection de cinque mille médailles, 
St. Petersburg, 1847, Pl. Suppl. xxiii, no. 15), who 
assigned it to Constantine Monomachus (1042-1054); 
the question of which Constantine the coin’s inscription 
refers to, is still a moot point among numismatists. 
A plaque at Maihingen (half figure of a Madonna, 
no. 98) is carved on the back with a Latin relief 
dating in the second half of the eleventh century, 
thus affording a ferminus ad quem. No. 61 of the 
‘*Romanus ”’ group is incased in a fitted metal frame 
whose reliefs, however, are of the ‘‘ XI-XII”’ century ; 
the piece was previously dated by Goldschmidt 
(Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der karolingischen 
und sdchsischen Kaiser, Il, no. 154) in the ‘‘ XI-XII” 
century. No. 121 of the ‘* Nicephorus”’ group consists 
of wings of a triptych flanking a plaque carved with 
a Latin imitation of a Byzantine Madonna attributed 
by Goldschmidt (Zifenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der 
karolingischen und sdchsischen Kaiser, \1, no. 155) 
to the eleventh century. The pendant cover contains 
a Crucifixion of the Metz school. Since the manu- 
script is not the one which belonged originally with 
the binding, no conclusion as to date is imposed. 
Other attempts to fix dates are not happy, as when 
a tenth century dating for the triptych in the Museo 
Cristiano of the Vatican Library (no. 32) is supported 
by the assertion that the ‘‘ Chinese phoenix,’’ which 
is one of the birds carved on the back, closely 
resembles the same bird on the casket of Troyes 
‘‘rightly ascribed to the times of Romanus IJ because 
of the boar hunt represented upon it, since he is 
described as fond of this sport.’’ A similar dating 
in the tenth century for a triptych in the British 
Museum (no. 38) is based on no more objective 
evidence than the appearance of St. Anna (along 
with Joachim and Thecla) on the exterior of the 
wings, and the assumption that the choice of this 
saint was a compliment to the daughter of Romanus 
II of the same name. The ‘‘ Chinese phoenix’’ ot 
the Vatican triptych, and the rest of the decoration 
of its back, is adduced again in support of the 
surprising date assigned to it, in a comparison of 
this ornament with that in Cod. Phillipps 1538 of 
the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin (Hippiatrica). This 
manuscript is assigned to the tenth century by 
Kirchner in his catalogue of the illuminated manu- 
scripts of this library, and considered by Cohn (#yz. 
Zeit., 1X, 1900, pp. 158 ff.) to be a book done for 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus himself, his conclusion 
resting on the dating of the script in the tenth century, 
and the dubious assumption that the missing leaves 
at the beginning contained a dedication to that 
emperor. The ornament of the Vatican triptych will 
be considered in a subsequent section of this review. 

Style is rarely included among the data for 
chronology 4 except within the groups, and the 


14. An exception is no. 207, ‘‘ Border’’ group, an ivory ascribed 
to the eleventh century which is on the modern binding of a Minden 
manuscript, but is ‘‘ schwerlich so friih anzusetzen, dass es schon 
einen Deckel aus der Entstehungezeit der Handschrift schmiicken 
konnte.”’ 
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minimizing of stylistic disparity leads occasionally to 
startling results. For instance, the diptych in the 
cathedral treasury of Milan (no. 42) with scenes from 
the life of Christ, having been included in the “ Ro- 
manus’’ group by virtue of drapery, certain iconographic 
details, and the rendering of trees, is given the 
general date of the group in the tenth century, 
though it has never before achieved an earlier 
attribution than to c. 1100. The dating is confirmed 
by the unblushing citation of the miniatures of the 


Leningrad Lectionary (XXI) as a manuscript of the 


tenth century, for which dating there is no scintilla 
of evidence, nor are its miniatures convincing as 
parallels for the scenes on the Milanese diptych. 
The miniature of Christ appearing to the Holy Women 
shows shrubs in the scene while the ivory has pointed 
cypresses of late type; in the Holy Women at the 
Sepulcher the ivory multiplies the soldiers of the 
miniature, introduces the conventional mid-Byzantine 
rock-cut sepulcher, and substitutes the later sarcoph- 
agus lid for the rock on which the angel sits in the 
manuscript; the Harrowing of Hell is quite unlike 
the Leningrad representation. 

The principal basis, however, for the new Gold- 
schmidt-Weitzmann chronology, if one excepts the 
unfortunate importance in this respect attached to 
the Coronation of Romanus and Eudocia in the 
Cabinet des Médailles and to the ‘‘ Otto” plaque in 
the Cluny, is the frequent use of Byzantine ivories 
on the bindings of Latin manuscripts or small altars 
which can for the most part be dated in the tenth 
or eleventh centuries. These instances are listed 
below, and their value appraised, an asterisk indicating 
unquestioned worth as evidence for date; the instances 
which seem to the reviewers without chronological 
significance are left without indication.15 


*No. 1. ‘‘ Pictorial’’ group, fitted into the binding, ‘‘ offenbar 
gleichzeitig’’ of a manuscript done at Reichenau for Otto III 
983-1002). 

No. 22. “‘ Pictorial’’ group, fitted into the binding of a Gospel 
book presented by Bishop Ellenhard of Freising (1052-1078) to the 
Andreaskirche at Freising. The metal casing here, however, shows 
the possibility of later restoration, and the ivories themselves are 
of provincial Greek, or even Italo-Byzantine style. 

No. 25. ‘‘ Pictorial’’ group. The manuscript dates c, 1000, but 
the binding c. 1200. 

No. 55. ‘‘ Romanus’’ group. The manuscript is a Minden Gospel 
book, of the time of Bishop Sigebert (1022-36). The present leather 
binding inclosing the ivory is, however, modern. 

No, 56. ‘‘ Romanus’’ group. The codex (a Fulda Gospel book 
of c. 870) was presented to Wiirzburg by Byshop Heinrich of Rothen- 
burg (993-1018) asa ‘‘librum gemmis auroque politum’’ only, and 
the present gold plating is of a later date. 

No. 62. ‘‘ Romanus”’ group, on a Greek manuscript of the twelfth 
century, to whose original binding it may or may not have belonged. 

*Nos. 65, 66. “ Romanus’’ group, prayer books of Henry II and 
Kunigunde, who are mentioned in the Lauds of the Easter mass. 
The format of the manuscripts is elongated to fit the ivory plaques, 
which thus date before 1002-1012, 

No. 87. *‘ Nicephorus’’ group, may or may not have belonged 
to the original binding of the manuscript of the twelfth century on 
which it now is found. 

No, 87a. ‘‘ Nicephorus’’ group, may or may not have belonged 
to the manuscript of the eleventh century whose binding it adorns, 
The present binding is of the sixteenth century. 

No. 94. ‘‘ Nicephorus’’ group, a dismembered triptych whose 
pieces are fitted, not too well, and with illogical arrangement, into 
the binding of an unillustrated Wessobrunn manuscript of the 
eleventh century ; the small squares of ivory look as if they might 
have replaced large paste gems, and the oblong pieces above and 


15. The bindings containing ivories of the ‘‘ Border ’’ group are 
not included in the list since our authors find that they are useless 
for dating. 


below the central plaque are of different style from the outside 
border, and look as if inserted to fit a later installation of the ivory. 

No. 105. ‘‘ Nicephorus’’ group, is in the binding of a Gospel 
book from Tegernsee of the second half of the ninth century, and 
must therefore owe its presence to a rebinding. 

No. 106. ‘‘ Nicephorus’’ group, poorly set in the binding of a 
Gospel book of Bernward of Hildesheim (983-1022), on a cover 
whose back bears a painted monogram of that bishop, but which 
also once contained miniatures under its horn plaques ‘ which 
cannot have been put in earlier than 1200,’’ indicating a restoration 
at that time. ~ 

*No,. 108. ‘‘ Nicephorus’’ group, in a binding by the same hand 
that executed a binding in the Morgan collection for the Spanish 
Queen Felicia who died in 1083. 

*No. 116. ‘‘ Nicephorus’’ group. Dismembered triptychs fitted 
into the metalwork of a portable altar, the composition of whose 
reliefs is obviously conditioned by the ivories. The metalwork may 
be ascribed to the late eleventh century, but the appearance of the 
ivories is provincial (no pupil indicated in the eyes, Christ’s nimbus 
undecorated, painted inscriptions). 

No. 125. ‘‘ Nicephorus’’ group, on a Cologne manuscript of the 
early eleventh century, but not necessarily belonging to its original 
binding. 

*Nos. 129, 130. ‘‘ Triptych’’ group, known to have decorated the 
binding of a Reichenau manuscript of c. 1000; the inclosing metal 
repoussé exhibits a style like that of the Aachen altar of the same 
date. 

*No, 133. ‘‘ Triptych’’ group, fits the depression in the cover of 
a Reichenau manuscript of the end of the tenth century. 

No. 134. ‘‘ Triptych’’ group. The codex, of the end of the tenth 
century, was sent from Reichenau to Poussay, which was founded 
in the second quarter of the eleventh century; the binding may 
thus postdate its arrival there. 

*No. 136. ‘‘ Triptych’’ group. Dismembered triptych incased in 
the metalwork of the eleventh or twelfth century on a portable altar. 

No. 138. “ Triptych’’ group, in the modern leather binding of 
a German manuscript of the tenth century. 

*No. 139. ‘‘ Triptych’’ group, fitted into silver casing on a Fulda 
sacramentary dating after 993, executed probably under Erkanbald 
(997-1011). 

No. 148. “ Triptych’’ group, in the modern binding of a Reich- 
enau lectionary of the tenth century. 

*No, 151. ‘‘ Triptych’’ group, on the binding of one of Bernward 
of Hildesheim’s codices, and inscribed ‘‘ Sis pia queso tuo Berawardo 
trina potestas,’’ dates thus before 1022. 

No. 166. ‘‘ Triptych’? group. The manuscript in this case is a 
Metz Gospel book of the eleventh century, but the ivory is fitted 
into silverwork of the fourteenth century with enamels of c, 1200. 

No. 176. ‘‘ Triptych”’ group, in the fifteenth century binding of 
a Reichenau manuscript of the eleventh century. 

No. 189. ‘‘ Triptych’’ group, in the fifteenth century binding of 
a manuscript from Paderborn of the eleventh century. 

No, 190. ‘‘ Triptych’’ group, in the fifteenth century binding of 
a Cologne manuscript of the eleventh century, 


The examples which emerge from this examination 
as valid criteria for dating may be reéxamined here 
for their indication of the chronological sequence of 
the Goldschmidt-Weitzmann groups. No. 1 is good 
evidence for the existence of the ‘‘ Pictorial”’ group 
before the end of the tenth century. Nos. 65 and 66 
date these particular plaques ascribed by our authors 
to the ‘‘Romanus’”’ group before t1oo2-1012, For 
the ‘‘ Nicephorus’’ group there is no certain evidence 
in the series of instances listed above for a dating 
anterior to the second half of the eleventh century. 
But the ‘‘ Triptych”’ group is well intrenched in the 
tenth century, at least in its beginnings: nos. 129 
and 130 belonged to a binding dating before 1ooo, 
as also no. 133, and no. 151 bears an inscription 
connecting it with Bernward of Hildesheim (d. 1022). 

Aside from the ‘‘ Triptych’’ group, and the one 
example that indicates the florui¢ of the ‘‘ Pictorial’’ 
ivories, the statistic gleaned above is not imposing. 
It is true that our authors rightly stress the peculiar 
frequency with which their ivories are found upon 
German manuscripts, and particularly those of Reich- 
enau of the tenth and eleventh centuries, as a 
quantitative indication of date in the tenth century, 
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irrespective of an absolute connection of the ivories 
with the original binding in each case. But even 
here the statistic is far more impressive with reference 
to the ‘‘ Pictorial’’ and ‘‘ Triptych ’”’ groups than to 
the other two. For the ‘‘Romanus”’ group, the 
connection of nos. 55 and 56 with the binding of 
their manuscripts (which are not of Reichenau) may 
be of modern quite as well as of ancient date, and 
no. 62 is on a Greek codex of the twelfth century. 
For the ‘‘ Nicephorus’’ group, we have three ivories 
on German codices (Wessobrunn; Hildesheim, Co- 
logne), and none of them surely belonging to the 
original bindings. The ‘‘ Triptych’’ group, however, 
can show no less than ten examples of the sort, 
half of them ivories on Reichenau manuscripts. The 
net result of the evidence from the bindings is to 
support a tenth century date for the ‘‘ Pictorial’’ and 
‘‘Triptych’’ groups, at least as to their inception, 
with no comfort for a similar placing of the ‘‘Ro- 
manus” and ‘‘ Nicephorus’”’ groups. 

For nos. 65 and 66, the plaques which must ante- 
date Henry II and Kunigunde (1002-1012), are by no 
means so typical of the ‘‘ Romanus’’ group as safely 
to serve to date it; the figures, if East Christian at 
all, seem on the one hand more individual and charac- 
terful than the run of the group, and on the other 
much less sophisticated in technique, as if they might 
be the first essays in a style attempting monument- 
ality. Nos. 129, 130, 133, and 151 of the ‘‘ Triptych ’”’ 
group range from the relative refinement of the plaque 
on Bernward’s Gospel book (151) to the crudity of 
the Madonna of Leipzig (133). This group is through- 
out, however, the ‘‘cheap”’ variety of Byzantine ivor- 
ies, produced, as our authors state, for ‘‘bourgeois’’ 
taste, and therefore not to be dated on quality. The 
characteristics pointed out by Goldschmidt and Weitz- 
mann—relative plasticity of form, realization of space, 
expressiveness—tend to confirm the dating in the tenth 
century for most of the group, as indicative of a 
survival of Hellenistic feeling. There is also the 
circumstance that the hinging in this group, when it 
can be verified, is always of the earlier pivot type as 
seen in no. 155, whereas in the triptychs of the ‘‘ Ro- 
manus” group metal hinges are regularly used,!° and 
the chronological relation of this type of hinging to 
the pivot system is shown by an example such as the 
Harbaville triptych (33), where in spite of the metal 
hinges which made it unnecessary to make the wings 
shorter than the central panel, they nevertheless are 
so, in imitation of the pivoted wings of the ‘‘ Triptych’’ 
group, swinging on strips added to, and lengthening 
in comparison with the wings, the central plaque. It 
is instructive, too, to note certain exceptions to the 
metal hinging in the ‘‘Romanus” group: no. 69, the 
central plaque of a pivot-hinged triptych; 72, a com- 
plete triptych with the wings on pivots; and 73, 
originally assembled in the same fashion. All these 
are found by our authors to betray in one thing or 
another a provincial origin which they are inclined 
to locate in the Caucasus or Armenia. The pivot 
hinging on such examples would therefore appear to 
be a provincial survival, in ‘‘Romanus’’ examples 
produced in the provinces, of a technique abandoned 
in the capital in favor of metal hinges. 


16, An exception is no. 50, which is the central part of a pivoted 
triptych. No. 56 is a less certain example; its plastic style would 
rank it in any case as an early member of the ‘‘ Romanus’”’ group, 


Our authors have noted the features common to 
the “ Triptych ’’ and ‘‘ Romanus ’’ groups: e. g., both 
represent the standing Madonna with the left leg free, 
versus the ‘‘ Nicephorus”’ group, wherein the right 
leg is thus treated. Another detail found in both 
groups is the two rows of beading on the arms of 
the cross in Christ’s nimbus, but the authors have 
not felt it important to note a difference existing be- 
tween the two groups in the shape of the cross, sharply 
splayed in the ‘‘ Triptych’’ group, but tending toward 
rectangular arms in the ‘‘Romanus”’ ivories. The 
cases where ‘‘ Romanus’”’ examples show the splayed 
cross in the nimbus fall like the examples just cited 
into a category of provincial survivals, as in the case 
of no. 69, or sometimes seem to stand transitionally 
between the two groups, as does the quartette of 
plaques that bind the prayer books of Henry II and 
Kunigunde (65, 66), in one of which Christ wears a 
nimbus whose cross has arms with a diminishing flare, 
approaching the cross with parallel sides usually found 
in the ‘*Romanus”’ ivories. 

The chronological relation of the two groups thus 
indicated—which reverses that assumed by Goldsch- 
midt and Weitzmann—is confirmed by the treatment 
of the cross which is regularly found on the back of the 
triptychs of the ‘‘ Triptych’’ group. Our authors have 
noted two types of cross used in the two groups, one 
resting on a globe which in turn surmounts a flight 
of steps, the other without steps, and with circles or 
rosettes at the ends ofthe arms.!7 The first type may 
imitate the cross set up by Constantine in the forum 
of Constantinople, and, at any rate, appears on coins 
from the time of Heraclius (610-641). It makes its 
appearance on ivories in the ‘‘Triptych’’ group, 
which uses this type exclusively, while the decoratively 
conceived type without the stepped pedestal is em- 
ployed in the ‘‘ Romanus ”’ ivories, but does not appear 
on coins until the end of the eleventh century. The 
conclusion seems imposed that in the “ Triptych”’ 
group we have for the most part the product of se- 
cond-rate ateliers operating mostly in the tenthcentury, 
while the ivories of the ‘‘ Romanus”’ group are mainly 
of the eleventh, the Henry II and Kunigunde quar- 
tette (if these be not Western imitations) being works 
of the end of the tenth century, marking the transition 
to the later monumental style. 

Good data are available for dating the ‘‘ Pictorial ’’ 
ivories. No.1 fits into the binding of a manuscript 
manufactured at Reichenau for Otto III (983-1002), and 
though the rest of the data cited by our authors for 
a terminus ad quem in the mid-eleventh century is not 
impressive, there is some evidence, not adduced by 
Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, to confirm a dating in 
the end of the tenth century and in the early eleventh 
for most of the group, and the definite location of 
its ateliers in Constantinople. 

In the description of no. 17, a plaque with a re- 
presentation of the Nativity, in the Museo Cristiano, 
Goldschmidt and Weitzmann state that ‘‘der die 
Platte umgebende erhéhte Rand ist abgeschnitten.’’ 
Evidently, the photograph was ‘‘ abgeschnitten,”’ but 
the plaque itself has the same heavy and broad plain 


17. Examples of both types are displayed on pl. LXIII. No. 75, 
described by our authors as between the ‘“‘ Triptych ’’ and ‘‘ Roma- 
nus’’ groups; it exhibits the ‘‘ Triptych’’ type of cross on its back, 
and seems to the reviewers a characteristic example of ‘‘ Triptych’’ 
style. 
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border that is found on no. 13, a plaque with a relief 
of Christ washing the feet of the disciples, in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin. The measure- 
ments of the two are almost the same (Vatican 16.5 
cm. < 13.2; Berlin 16.0 x 13.7). The Berlin plaque 
has a pendant (no. 11), also in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, of slightly inferior height (15.0 cm.), but of 
the same width as the Vatican ivory (13.2 cm.), with 
the Presentation and the Life of the Virgin in the 
Temple. 

The three plaques have enough featutes in common 
to indicate origin in the same school or atelier and 
certainly to show a common date: the hair, treated 
after the manner of certain of the Byzantine caskets, * 
the molding defining the nimbus, the marked incision 
of the drapery lines, accented inscriptions, and the 
exaggeration of that suspension of the undercut fig- 
ures found elsewhere in the “‘ Pictorial’’ group (e. 
g. the Virgin fed by an angel in the Presentation, 
the reclining Virgin in the Nativity, Christ and the 
seated disciples in the Washing of Feet). 

Identity of atelier and date being thus determined, 
the latter may be more closely defined by comparison 
with the Menologium of Basil II (976-1025), since the 
Presentation of the Virgin of the Berlin plaque has 
actually the appearance of a compressed version of 
the same scene in a miniature of the Vatican manu- 
script, especially in the detail of the little figure of the 
Virgin fed by an angel and the transcription onto the 
ivory of the tz &yta tv d&ylwy of the text. This 
cannot be intended for a title to the scene, which 
should be tx elodSta év tH vad, and must be ex- 
plained as borrowed directly from the line of text 
above the miniature in the Menologium. Such “‘ lift- 
ing’’ of the inscription from the manuscript whose 
miniatures were serving as models for the ivory- 
carvers would also explain the extra oxytone accent 
on the 7% yévvyaots of the Vatican Nativity, the word 
being followed by an enclitic in the text or title of 
the miniature copied. In the Washing of Feet we 
find a background characteristic of the Menologium, 
the draped wall with wings in perspective, and the 
identity extends to the repetition on the ivory of the 
acanthus frieze which in the Menologium is a favorite 
ornament of such walls—with the leaf flaring out to 
the right like a flag from its upright stem. A fairly 
close parallel is furnished by the wall in the back- 
ground of the miniature mentioned above, although 
other examples of closer similarity to the motif as 
designed on the ivory may be found in the manuscript. 
This trio of plaques may thus be dated c. 1000 on 
the basis of their dependence on the Menologium, 
and will afford as well an approximate dating of the 
‘ Pictorial’’ series. An important further result of 
this conclusion is that it provides the only archaeo- 
logical basis yet obtained for the dating of the rosette 
caskets, so closely allied in style and period to the 
‘* Pictorial’’ group. 

It is characteristic of the embarrassment created by 
our authors’ concentration of the material into the 
tenth century, that they find it necessary to suppose 
the ‘‘ Pictorial’? group, since it shows no influence 
from the ‘‘Romanus”’ group, to have originated 


18. Cf, Goldschmidt-Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Eilfendbein- 
kulpturen, 1, pl. vii; a fragment of a Dormition, no. 12, is probably 
also to be included in the group. 


earlier than the latter and therefore early in the tenth 
century—although no early examples are left to sup- 
port this hypothesis. The early dating of the ‘ Ro- 
manus’’ plaque in the Cabinet des Médailles, and of 
the ‘‘ Otto”’ plaque in the Cluny, the fons et origo 
of all this chronological dislocation, is also responsible 
for the unexpected dating together of three quite dis- 
similar objects, stylistically speaking, to wit, the 
three triptychs of the Museo Cristiano (no. 32), the 
Palazzo Venezia (no. 31), and the Louvre (no. 33; the 
Harbaville triptych). 

For convenience of reference in the following dis- 
cussion, we shall refer to these three as MC, PV, 
and H,. 

The close relation of MC to PV is shown by the 
repetition of the same saints in the same order on 
the back of the wings of MC that appear in the same 
position on PV; reading across from left to right 
they are, in the upper register: John Chrysostom, 
Clement, Basil, and Gregory of Nazianzus; in the 
lower: Agathonicus, Nicholas, Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
and Severianus. MC has added the elaborate orna- 
ment around the cross on the back of its central panel, 
and the medallion busts of the central frieze on the 
posterior faces of its wings. But these medallions in 
turn repeat the saints, in the same order, of the in- 
termediate frieze on the back of the wings of H 
(Cosmas, Damian, Phocas, Blasius). The relation thus 
suggested is one of dependence of MC on both PV 
and H, since otherwise, PV being obviously no copy 
of either of the other two, we would have to suppose 
that H drew from both PV and MC, whereas it de- 
viates from both in the choice or arrangement of saints 
on the back of its wings, by substituting James the 
Persian for Agathonicus, and exchanging Nicholas 
with Gregory the Wonder-worker as to position. 

On comparing the fronts of PV and H, we find the 
following discrepancies: H adds the busts of the arch-: 
angels in medallions on either side of Christ, Who 
is changed from a standing to an enthroned figure; 
transfers Eustace from the left to the right wing for 
the obvious purpose of bringing Theodore the General 
from the right wing to fill Eustace’s place beside the 
other Theodore on the left wing; exchanges Sts. 
Eustratius and Procopius in the lower registers of the 
wings, again obviously to bring the beardless saints 
of the quartette together, as the two Theodores were 
united in the upper register; gives, in the upper re- 
gister of the right wing, a military costume to St. 
George, instead of the court array in which he is 
clothed in PV, in order to harmonize his figure with 
the armored Eustace; adds the /ad/ion to the chlamydes 
of George’s military companions; inserts the inter- 
mediate frieze of saints’ busts. Again the comparison 
indicates that H is adapting PV. 

Comparing the fronts of PV, H, and MC, we find 
that MC has adopted the enthroned Christ of H and its 
archangels, but has enlarged the latter from busts to full 
figures, and adopted the military dress for St. George. 
An indication of the influence of H in the matter of the 
costume of George may be found in that MC shows 
a fablion on his chlamys, as in the case of the Eustace 
of H who occupies the corresponding position, although 
St. George is the only one of the warrior saints in 
MC’s upper register thus treated. MC follows PV in 
the upper registers of its wings, but extends H’s in- 
novation of the medallion busts in the intermediate 
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register into a frieze across its entire front.!9 The 
Thomas and Philip of H were thus moved into the 
central portion of this frieze, which consists of H’s 
two apostles on the ends and the added busts of Luke, 
Matthew, and Mark in the center; in the medallions 
of the wings, MC retains H’s Mercurius and Pante- 
lemon, and fills the medallions vacated by Thomas 
and Philip with Stephen and Menas. In the lower 
register, all three triptychs have the same series of 
James, John, Peter, Paul, and Andrew in the central 
portion; MC in the wings follows PV in combining 
a bearded with a beardless saint in each lower re- 
gister, rather than the bearded pair and beardless pair 
favored by H, but shifts Procopius of the left wing 
to the inner position occupied by Demetrius on the 
right wing, for better balance. The standing saints 
of the wings, save for the above changes in position 
and costume, are the same in all three triptychs. 
The most obvious explanation of these resemblances 
and dissimilitudes is a simple process of elaboration 
from PV to H, and from PV +H to MC, rather than 
Goldschmidt and Weitzmann’s notion that MC copies 
PV alone while H is an “‘ independent repetition ’”’ of 
it, whatever may be meant thereby. There can be no 
question, and none is raised by our authors, of the 
priority in date, within the trio, of PV. Its heavy, 
simple structure and the lack of cursive intrusions in 
the inscriptions, point in this direction. The figures 
show a robust evocation of form beneath the drapery, 
a solid placing of the feet, and general grasp of the 
third dimension. The fully modeled hair, in dif- 
ferentiated locks, is in sharp contrast to the more 
superficial treatment in H and MC, and is of a piece 
with the curly chevelures of the caskets. The Christ 
much resembles a type used in the ‘‘ Triptych’’ group, 
in the peculiar contraction of the drapery at the knees. 
_ The inscription of PV puts into the mouth of Christ 
a promise to a Constantine of victory over his enemies : 
éym@ St tovtTw nav Srootpw@vw xépac. The re- 
ference can be to no less a person than an emperor, 
who is identified by Goldschmidt and Weitzmann 
with Constantine Porphyrogenitus (913-959). The re- 
ference might be as well to his grandson Constantine, 
raised to the imperial dignity as early as 961 and sole 
emperor from 1025 to 1028. Later Constantines would 
seem improbable candidates in view of the early style 
of the piece. But to date the triptych in the reign 
of Porphyrogenitus brings us into collision with the 
type of cross carved on the back of the central panel, 
which is of the later type, without the stepped pedestal, 
mentioned earlier in this discussion. The resemblance 
of the heavy borders to the trio of ‘‘ Pictorial ’’ panels 
described above would also tend to bring the date 
down to the end of the tenth century or the early 
eleventh, as also the hinging. The sequence we have 
established above, PV—H—MC, would therefore put 
the Harbaville triptych in the eleventh century, and 
make its date and style consistent with the relation 
it exhibits to the Romanus plaque, if this be ascribed 
according to the weight of evidence to the time of 
Romanus IV. The Vatican triptych that depends on 
both the other two is still later, and every indication 
of style would place it at a considerable interval from 
H. The high domed forehead given to some of the 


19. To be noted is the omission in MC of the medical cases 
carried by Cosmas and Damian in H. 


saints (e. g. to St. Paul on the front and to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus and Nicholas on the back), and the 
exaggerated attenuation and over-modeling of the 
figures, that destroys their mass, would, if these same 
phenomena presented themselves in mosaic or fresco 
for a judgment as to date, incline one at least to the 
late eleventh century or the twelfth. The introduction 
of birds and animals into the rinceaux of the ornament 
surrounding the cross on the back of the central panel 
is not in itself an indication of so late a date, for one 
finds birds alternating with the ‘‘ Sassanian palmette ’’ 
as filling for rinceaux in the borders of a Theodoret’s 
Commentaries on the Twelve Minor Prophets at 
Turin 2° which can hardly postdate the first half of 
the eleventh century and in a similar ornament in 
relief dated 1roo8 in the cathedral at Torcello.”! But 
a much later phase of the motif is indicated in the 
carving on the back of the Vatican triptych by the 
luxuriant development and differentiation of the cab- 
bagelike ‘‘ Sassanian palmettes,’’ and the pronounced 
naturalism and indication of species which is given 
the birds. 

The ‘‘ Nicephorus’’ group takes its name from the 
staurotheca of Cortona (no. 77), on the back of which 
is mentioned the &va—& Neixijpopog who teonodtat 
pirAa BapBdpwv. The reference to the defeat of 
barbarians is considered sufficient by our authors to 
justify an attribution of the plaque to the reign of 
Nicephorus Phocas (963-969), although Grabar’s re- 
cent study of imperial Byzantine iconography 2* has 
shown that such references to imperial victory are 
conventional attributes of any ruler and consequently 
of no specific historical importance. To be noted also 
is the further information given by the inscription to 
the effect that the ivory was presented by Stephanus, 
sacristan of the church of Hagia Sophia, to a mona- 
stery of which he was the ‘ nursling ;”’ one of the 
** Novels’ (A. D. 964) of Nicephorus Phocas expressly 
forbade donations to monasteries.2> The ivory will 
have to be dated on style alone, since the inscription 
makes an attribution to Nicephorus Botaniates (1078- 
1081) entirely possible. 

However, the solidity and relative squatness of the 
figures, and their more casual and individual bearing 
as compared with the run of Byzantine ivories, ally 
the piece with the less conventional spirit of the 
tenth century reflected in the ‘‘ Triptych ’’ group and 
the ‘‘ Pictorial’’ plaques, and the dating will there- 
fore probably pass unquestioned. It is the more 
acceptable because of the use on the staurotheca of 
the simple cross behind the head of Christ instead 
of the crossed nimbus, as also on nos. gI1 and g2, 
which give, especially no. 92, a similar impression 
of earlier date as contrasted with the rest of the 
‘* Nicephorus ’’ group.*4 The indication of early period 
is also confirmed by the use of the same ‘‘cross-as- 
nimbus’”’ on busts of Christ in the ‘‘Triptych”’ group, 
nos. 146, 147, 148. This is succeeded by a crossed 
nimbus with parallel sides to the arms of the cross 


20. J. Pasini, Codices Mss. Bibliothecae Regit Taurinensis Athe- 
naei, Turin, 1749, Paris, I, p. 75. 

21. Schulz, Die Kirchenbauten auf der Insel Torcello, Berlin, 
1927, fig. 43, pl. 14. 

22. Les fresques des escaliers a Sainte-Sophie de Kiev et 
iconographic impériaie byzantine, in Seminarium Kondakovianum, 
Etudes Byzantines, VII (1935), pp. 103 ff. 

23. Cambridge Mediaeval History, IV, p. 74. 

24. The motif is repeated on a “‘ provincial copy,’’ no. 94. 
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and beaded like the nimbi of the ‘‘ Romanus ’”’ group, 
but with the beading confined to one row in the center 
of each arm. 

We would therefore conclude that the staurotheca 
of Cortona, as its style implies, represents an early 
phase of the group which was followed at the end of 
the tenth century and in the first half of the eleventh by 
the more characteristic examples such as nos. 79, 84, 
92, 93, lor, 102. A later series still is composed of 
imitations, Byzantine or provincial, of this ‘‘ normal’’ 
Nicephorus style, which carries us down to the 
beginning of the twelfth century, the time when the 
Last Judgment mosaic of Torcello was executed, motifs 
of which are repeated in the plaque (123) of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum.?5 Aside from this, the 
chronological data on the group are limited to the 
terminus ad quem of 1083 for no. 108 (see listing above) 
and whatever date at the end of the eleventh century 
may be ascribed to the metalwork inclosing the 
dismembered triptychs of no. 116. 

The Last Judgment of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is rightly included by our authors in the 
‘« Nicephorus ’’ group, but its Zerminus a guo supplied 
by the mosaic of Torcello indicates as well the dating 
of the ‘‘ Border’’ group, since as Goldschmidt and 
Weitzmann have noted, the style of the South 
Kensington ivory shows ‘‘ eine starke Annadherung 
an die Reliefs der Rahmengruppe.’’ What other 
evidence there is points to a date at least as late as 
the twelfth century for the ‘‘ Border’’ group: no. 
219 was copied in Italy by the maker of no, 220 as 
late as 1200; the iconographic type of Lamentation 
seen on nos. 204, 207-9, and 213 is not to be found 
in dated miniatures before the twelfth century.26 

The reviewers find the arguments of Goldschmidt 
and Weitzmann insufficient to alter the conclusion 
reached by A. S. Keck that the ivories of the ‘‘ Border’”’ 
group are of Italian origin and probably produced 
in Venice.27 The style is coarse, heavy, provincial, 
and anything but Greek, descending at times to such 
crude Latinity as may be seen in the ill-proportioned 
angels above the Crucified in nos. 204 and 208. The 
contrasting sophistication of authentic Byzantine carv- 
ing even at this late date may be seen in no. 217 
Harrowing of Hell, from Venice), which is unac- 
countably included by our authors in this un-Byzantine 
series. The same scene on no. 218 shows the halting 


The attempts of our authors to minimize the connection of 
this ivory with the Torcello mosaic are not convincing. The motif 
of the repentant thief within Paradise, up to the twelfth century, 


is found only in the mosaic and the ivory of South Kensington. It 
recurs in a miniature of the thirteenth century of the Hamilton 
Psalter in Berlin, but in a composition quite different from that of 


rorcello and the ivory. Other motifs of the mosaic that are repeated 
on the ivory are Satan represented as an old man holding an infan- 
tile figure on his lap, a nude figure seated in flames, and the type 
and pose of a trumpeting angel. To support a theory of an earlier 
model copied by both the mosaicist and the carver, Goldschmidt 
and Weitzmann have adduced the Last Judgment of S. Angelo in 
Formis and the miniatures of this subject in Paris gr. 74 as examples 
of further use of such an archetype; none of the motifs mentioned 
above as peculiarly common to the mosaic and the ivory, are to 
be found in the fresco of S. Angelo in Formis, nor in the miniatures. 

26. It is first seen in Latin manuscripts under strong Byzantine 
influence: the Melisenda Psalter of the British Museum (Egerton 
1139; illuminated between 1131 and 1144) and the Hortus Deliciarum 
of Herrade of Landsberg (1167-1195). 

27. A Group of ltalo-Byzantine Ivories, in The Art Bulletin, 
XII (1930), no. 2. The group there assembled has been accepted by 
Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, with the exception of the quite proper 
transference of the Victoria and Albert Last Judgment to the 

Nicephorus’’ group, and with the addition of eight numbers. 


imitation of such works characteristic of the ‘‘ Border ” 
group: the eye, incised for the iris in the Byzantine 
example, is plain in the imitative work; the pleasing 
smoothness of surface is scratched ; the sense of scale 
is lost. The variety of style manifested by the group, 
attributed by Goldschmidt and Weitzmann to many 
different ateliers operating in Constantinople, is more 
credibly explained as the result of the various Byzan- 
tine models imitated by an Italo-Byzantine school, 
and the considerable period over which the production 
of the school can be spread. The undoubted depen- 
dence of the group on the ‘‘ Nicephorus”’ ivories is 
to be expected, since the latter group represents 
Byzantine style in the epoch immediately preceding, 
and the late survival of ‘‘ Nicephorus’”’ style is shown 
in the ‘Last Judgment” of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, dating after 1100. The Italo-Byzantine group is 
derivative not only in style, but in iconography, which 
sufficiently explains the untonsured bishops of no. 202; 
and provincial handling of Byzantine themes accounts 
as well for the iconographic solecisms such as are 
found in no. 201. Inscriptions on Byzantine ivories 
are regularly incised ; there is but one instance of this 
in the ‘‘ Border ” group (no. 199), and here the fact 
that portions of the border ornament have been cut 
out to accommodate them impairs their claim to 
originality. Greek inscriptions are painted on nos. 
201, 205, 206, and the Greek thereof is faulty to an 
extreme not found even in the most careless Byzantine 
work. The “‘alpha”’ which is noted by Goldschmidt 
and Weitzmann on the back of no. 212 may be an 
assembly mark; but the distinction which is implied 
between a Greek alpha and a Latin ‘‘a”’ is too fine 
for the reviewers to follow. The Greek inscriptions 
relied on by our authors to refute an Italian provenance 
would hardly militate against Venice in the twelfth 
century; their suspicious appearance, on the other 
hand, is some evidence of Latin origin. 

It is inconsistent on the part of our authors to 
predicate provincial schools in Armenia and Georgia 
on the fact that nos. 35, 73, and 195 were found in 
Ejmiadzin, Svanetien, and Nicortsminda respectively, 
and to deny similar significance, for a provincial school 
in the Veneto, to the existence of nos. 203-206 in 
Venice until their removal to Ravenna. The objection 
to a Venetian origin for the oliphant in Prague, that 
the races of the hippodrome depicted thereon would 
have no meaning in the Italian city, loses its force 
since Grabar has shown the similar imitation of 
Byzantine renderings of the hippodrome games in the 
frescoes of St. Sophia at Kiev. The evidence of Vene- 
tian provenance for the group which can be found 
in their division of the field by irregularly curved 
lines (a mannerism surviving in the Embriachi atel- 
iers), and the corresponding feature on a relief on 
St. Mark’s, is hardly met by the citation of the eastern 
humped oxen in a relief of S. Giovanni Elemosinario. 


x“ % 

Tosum up, the reviewers find themselves in admiring 
agreement with the authors of Die Byzantinischen 
Elfenbeinskulpturen in their skillful classification of 
the material, and in partial agreement with their 
chronology. The ‘‘ Triptych’’ group may safely be 
assigned, at least as to its earlier phase, to the tenth 


century, and while the evidence adduced in this review 
would tend to lower the date of the ‘‘ Pictorial’’ ivories 
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to c. 1000, this diflers only to a smal! degree from 
Goldschmidt and Weitzmann’s dating. The elimination 
of the ‘‘ Otto’’ plaque from the chronological problem, 
as a ‘‘Nicephorus”’ product no earlier than the late 
eleventh century, and the strong iconographic evidence 
in favor of Romanus IV as the emperor on the 
Coronation of the Cabinet des Médailles, have removed 
the ‘‘ Romanus”’ group from its uncomfortable position 
in the tenth century to the eleventh. The consequent 
dating of the Harbaville triptych in the first half of 
that century, and the triptych of the Vatican no earlier 
than its second half, has restored a sequence which 
was already indicated by style and comparison with 
miniatures, frescoes, and mosaics. With the dating in 
the tenth century of the Cortona staurotheca, there 
can be no serious quarrel. The triptych of the Palazzo 
Venezia would seem better attributed to the grandson 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus then to that emperor 
himself. Aside from the staurotheca and the few other 
examples of ‘‘Nicephorus”’ style that can be placed 
early, the bulk of the ‘ Nicephorus’’ ivories, both 
of normal and imitation type, must be put back into 
the eleventh century, while their Awsléufer such as 
the Last Judgment of South Kensington carry the 
group over into the twelfth when the style peters out 
in the Italo-Byzantine imitations of the ‘‘ Border’’ 
group. 

The concentration of the bulk of ivories into the 
tenth century is as a priori improbable as Koechlin’s 
attribution to France of almost all the Gothic ivories; 
it seems to result from the application, to the quite 
different problem of Byzantine chronology, ofa method 
developed in the cataloguing of the early mediaeval 
minor arts of the Latin West. The latter fall into 
relatively distinct and homogeneous schools, phases, 
and periods, and consequently iconographic and 
stylistic similarities may be relied upon for the at- 
tribution of an object to a restricted chronological or 
stylistic division. But Byzantine art displays an 
extraordinary homogeneity of style as a whole and 
over the lapse of centuries. The copying of earlier 
styles in works centuries later than the models 
employed, is accurate and intelligent. The method 
of grouping by identities, if here applied, will inevitably 
result, not in a series of chronological and stylistic 
groups as in the West, but in what amounts to a 
single category, as has been the case with the present 
volume. The final basis of the chronology of Byzantine 
art will doubtless be furnished by those who, like Millet, 
Weitzmann, Friend, De Wald, and Willoughby, have 
already commenced the systematic classification of 
the illustrated and illuminated manuscripts; one could 
wish that the authors of our volume had had the 
advantage of the data to be afforded by such a study 
before they undertook to revise the current idea of 
the Byzantine stylistic evolution. When all is said, 
however, the work of Goldschmidt and Weitzmann 
remains as the indispensable corpus of Byzantine 
ivories, and without question the most important con- 
tribution of this generation to Byzantine archaeology. 


A. S. Keck 
C. R. Morey 


LoMBARDIC ARCHITECTURE: ITs ORIGIN, DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DsRIVATIVES. By G. 7. Rivoira; 
translated by G. Mc N. Rushforth. Re-edited with 
additional notes. 2 vols., xxviti, 283 pp., xv, gor pp., 
and 818 figs. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1933, $35. 


The new English edition of Rivoira’s celebrated 
work on the architecture of the early Middle Ages 
preserves the text of the first English edition, except 
for very minor changes, but includes numerous new 
footnotes and several appendices by Rushforth, 
Thompson, Macalister, and Ashby. Some of these 
notes are important criticisms of Rivoira’s ideas, 
such are Thompson’s correction of the Italian scholar’s 
reading of chronicles (e. g., his interpretation of 
Julian as the architect of S. Vitale and of William 
of Volpiano as the architect of St. Benigne), 
corrections which are vital, since Rivoira depended 
partly on arbitrary readings for his views of the 
Italian origin of certain buildings; other notes are 
simply references to recent findings, excavations and 
researches, which supplement very usefully the 
remarks of Rivoira; and there are, finally, notes, 
like Ashby’s on the Orient-Rome problem, which 
are superficial and add nothing valuable to the book. 
The individual notes are usually conscientious, but, 
unfortunately, the whole text was not approached in 
this spirit, and large portions would have profited 
by a more detailed editing. The new edition remains, 
however, an indispensable work. The older Italian 
and English editions are definitely replaced by it. 

What is the significance or value of Rivoira’s work 
twenty-five years after its original publication? Has 
subsequent research confirmed his original hypotheses? 

The book has two main theses, that Roman 
architecture was the essential source of Early Christian 
building in West and East, and secondly, that in 
the Middle Ages, formative movements issuing from 
Italy, and especially Lombardy, spread all over 
western and northern Europe, carrying with them 
the constructive elements of Romanesque and early 
Gothic architecture, the methods of support, vaulting, 
buttressing and decoration. 

The views of Rivoira were willingly patriotic. He 
wrote in the preface to his Roman Architecture that 
being unable to serve his country on the battle-field 
(con le armi in pugno), he has tried to be useful to 
it with his pen. Unlike other nationalistic writers, 
he wished to show the force and operation of his 
native tradition, not by a search for a constant 
psychological or aesthetic quality in art, but by a 
scientific investigation of techniques, forms of con- 
struction, materials, and ornaments, contributed by 
his nation. He spoke of himself as a continuer of 
Vitruvius. His concept of a Roman spirit or special 
practical genius was invoked only casually, and 
rarely as a guiding or explaining principle. Though 
he was little concerned with the concrete relations 
of architecture and society as a general historical 
problem, he accepted from the liberal positivist 
historians of the nineteenth century the formula that 
the development of architecture was due to economic 
and social progress. In this respect he belonged to 
the tradition of Viollet-le-Duc and Choisy. 

The strength of his method lies in the sustained 
empirical search which reveals the vast wealth and 
the variety of Roman and early mediaeval Italian 
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architecture, in contrast to the handbooks and the 
academic syntheses of art history which define a 
school of building in terms of a few simple elements 
or types. Rivoira brought out in his various works 
the inventiveness of builders as builders, the steady 
transformation and renewal of constructive elements. 
How many lost or little known types of Roman building 
he has revealed to us through Renaissance drawings! 

In his general effort to reduce mediaeval architec- 
ture to Italian or Lombard architecture, he practices 
a method of analysis common also to his Orientalist 
opponents who study the history of art as essentially 
a process of diffusion of single elements or details. 
Like them Rivoira is little concerned to show the 
necessarily peculiar nature of the architecture of a 
given place and time, to explain the differences 
between the arts of different regions and periods, 
The architectural style is identified with a few 
abstracted elements which are isolated in order to 
illustrate the process of diffusion. Formal principles, 
expressive qualities, the building as a whole, the 
underlying social and material factors in the change 
of styles, these he cannot grasp except in a crude 
and simplified manner. 

If we ask how subsequent studies have affected 
the value of his work, we will have to compare the 
book with the investigations of Puig y Cadafalch, 
Frankl, and Gall, who have approached the same 
or related materials from other viewpoints. Puig, 
with a method closely related to Rivoira’s, but with 
a stronger impulse to comprehend the diversity of 
the field in a geographical and typological system 
(like the ‘‘ culturearea’’ school of German ethnolo- 
gists), has traced the Oriental roots of the Lombard 
style, its slow diffusion along the Rhone and in 
Catalonia, the parallelisms in the formation of types 
of Western building in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, and the significant historical and geogra- 
phical stages in the development. The work of 
Frankl has given us greater insight into the aesthetic 
principles of Carolingian and Romanesque architecture, 
and has shown how new technical or constructive 
elements are absorbed into an existing stylistic whole 
and how in turn they operate in forming a new 
artistic type. And Gall, finally, has indicated the 
importance of aesthetic problems in the change from 
Romanesque to Gothic architecture, an importance 
which has been corroborated more recently by the 
technological approach of Sabouret and Abraham. 
As a result of these investigations and newer methods, 
it is impossible to accept the general theses of 
Rivoira, not because the latter are contradicted by 
individual discoveries, but because in their historical 
simplicity they do not touch sufficiently upon the 
aspects of architectural history which are significant 
to us today, do not ask or answer the questions 
which are now posed. The fact is that in only few 
instances have controversial points raised by Rivoira 
been resolved by monographic studies. No decisive 
study has compelled a unanimous attitude toward 
his larger views. Yet his general conclusions appear 
more and more to rest upon an arbitrary reduction 
of the history of architecture to the genealogy of 
isolated motifs. In studying the Italian and Roman 
schools, he produced a wealth of minute detail in 
observation designed to support the thesis of the 
originality and fertility of these schools; in studying” 
their supposed derivatives or dependents, he abstracted 


a few elements and neglected that positive variety 
and independent artistic activity which he so eagerly 
proclaimed in his own nation. 


MEYER SCHAPIRO 


ANDREA SANSOvVINO. By G. Haydn Huntley. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1935. 


In this book G. Haydn Huntley has itemized, 
compared, contrasted, added to, and summarized the 
present limited knowledge concerning Andrea San- 
sovino, sculptor and architect of the Renaissance. 
The manner of presentation is one of conscientious 
scientific research; there are no flights of literary 
fancy, no dogmatic assertions. Where imagination 
has been used to fill in the gaps left by insufficient 
data that imagination has been frankly admitted. 

The primary concern of the author is to list, date, 
and describe art productions of Andrea Sansovino. 
Dividing the span of the artist’s life into five periods, 
Huntley speaks first of his early years and training 
in Monte San Savino; second, of his time in Portugal; 
third, of his ‘‘ maturity in Florence;”’ fourth, of his 
years in Rome; and fifth, of his latest work, in Loreto. 

In the first period Andrea is placed as an apprentice 
and worker with Antonio Pollaiuolo, whose influence 
upon him can be traced throughout his work. To 
these years Huntley attributes the drawing of St. 
Joseph—identified and analyzed by Ulrich Middeldorf 
in the Burlington Magazine of May, 1932; the Galba 
plaque; and the terra cotta altar of the Madonna 
in S. Chiara at Monte San Savino. This is the 
earliest of Andrea’s important works. All critics are 
not agreed that it is Sansovino’s, but Vasari gives 
it to him; and Middeldorf and Huntley today, using 
the Morellian method of criticism, have proved to 
their own satisfaction that it is his. A rhythmic 
meandering line which Huntley finds there he considers 
a sign manual. Also in this period the author places 
the tabernacle cf S. Margherita in Montici and the 
Corbinelli altar, With the help of Dr. Lanyi, Huntley 
personally investigated the Corbinelli altar and found 
that it had been partially rebuilt and contained work 
of three different epochs. From his discoveries, 
Huntley has been able to make a reconstruction of 
the altar as it must have been in 1490, when Sansovino 
left it. This altar, minus its later accretions, he uses 
as a basis for identifying Andrea’s early style and for 
judging his later style. He rates the Coronation of 
the Virgin scene on the altar as one of the finest 
things in Quattrocento Florentine sculpture, and 
points out that, when in direct contact with other 
work of the fifteenth century, it already shows a 
breaking away from the fifteenth century traditions. 
Later in this first period Andrea studied under Ber- 
tolds di Giovanni; and it is to him that certain 
changes in Andrea’s style are due. Sansovino’s 
arabesque ornament, however, is considered entirely 
his own. The altar of St. Lawrence in S. Chiara at 
Monte San Savino completes the attributions to 
this period. 

The second period, 1491-1500, was spent in Portugal, 
with the exception of the three years, 1493-1496. 
This interlude spent in Italy, and possibly in Rome, 
perhaps explains the more classical trend of his art 
after his second return from Portugal. In Portugal 
Huntley finds no architecture which may with any 
certainty be attributed to him, and the sculpture 
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reduces itself to a single possibility—a painted terra 
cotta statue of St. Jerome in the church of Belem 
on the outskirts of Lisbon. 

Sansovino now played in Florence an important 
part in the formation of theart of the High Renaissance. 
To the third period Huntley assigns the terra cotta 
Madonna and Child in the Bargello, the Christ and 
St. John of the Baptistry, St. Anthony Abbot in 
Lucca, and the Genoa statues of the Madonna and 
St. John the Baptist. All illustrate the transformation 
from Quattrocento to Cinquecento style. 

In 1505 he went to Rome, probably called from 
Florence by Julius II. There he added to his 
reputation by designing the tombs of Cardinal Ascanio 
Sforza and Girolamo Basso della Rovere in S. Maria 
del Popolo. The figure of Justice on Sforza’s sepulcher 
and the standing Temperance represent two of his 
greatest achievements. The tomb of Pietro de’ Vin- 
centi in S. Maria in Aracceli, which is often attributed 
to Andrea, Huntley believes was done by an assistant. 
The St. Anne Madonna in S. Agostino he praises as 
the culmination of the artist’s powers. 

Much of the last part of his life, 1513-1529, Sansovino 
spent as master of the works at Loreto. Huntley 
arrives, on the basis of documents, at an approximate 
history of Andrea’s connections with the architecture 
and sculpture at Loreto. To these last years belong 
also the Madonna and Child of S. Maria in Porta 
Paradisi, and the St. Roch at Battifolle. 

Especially in his later years Andrea Sansovino 
devoted much time and effort to architecture. Only 
a small number of his plans were carried out and 
of those structures only a few remain: at Loreto, 
the palace of the canons; at Jesi, an arcaded courtyard 
of the Palazzo del Comune; at Monte San Savino, 
his own house opposite S. Agostino, the cloister of 
S. Agostino, a singing gallery of the adjacent church, 
and an open loggia opposite the Palazzo Ciocchi del 
Monte. Huntley designates also two capitals of 
pilasters and the antesacristy of S. Spirito as work 
by Sansovino. Although he includes it in his 
bibliography, evidently he has not digested Ulrich 
Middeldorf’s article in Zhe Art Bulletin of 1934, 
where it is shown that Andrea Sansovino had no 
hand in the capitals and that his share in the building 
of the sacristy and vestibule was practically nil. But 
a chapter on the recently discovered drawings of 
Sansovino summarizes and comments on the recent 
studies of Middeldorf in the Burlington Magazine, 
In addition to his own research and conclusions, 
Mr. Huntley has given unusual credence to the 
original source, Vasari, and much space to other, 
more recent commentators. In conclusion he points 
out the significance of Andrea Sansovino in the 
history of Renaissance art: ‘‘ No other artist—except, 
perhaps, Giovanni Bellini—illustrates so well the 
transition from the Early to the High Renaissance..,’’ 


Nancy M. MOSHER 


LE MINIATURE DEL SACRAMENTARIO D’IVREA E DI 
ALTRI CODICI WARMONDIANI. By Luigi Magnani. 
62 pp., 49 pls. Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 1934. 


The Sacramentary of Ivrea (really a pontifical) is the 
earliest placeable, and more or less datable, richly 
illuminated manuscript of North Italian origin. It is 


alsc the outstanding example of a group of manu 
scripts we owe to energetic Bishop Warmund of Ivrea. 
As a cornerstone of the knowledge of early illumination 
in Italy the scholarly world cannot but be thankful 
to the Vatican Library for the publication in the series 
of codices ex ecclesiasticis italiae bybliothecis delecti 
phototypice expressi of a set of plates of its miniatured 
pages. As the plates are accompanied by a con- 
veniently concise text, which includes a description of 
the manuscript and its miniatures, along with citation 
of the pertinent literature, the volume is a necessity 
and a pleasure to all students of early mediaeval 
illumination. 

Since everyone is familiar with the collotypes of 
Danesi, little need be said of the reproductions. Pos- 
sessors of the book will do well to transfer imme- 
diately to the plates concerned the corrigenda listed 
on page 61, for unhappily a number of the plates have 
erroneous captions, that, uncorrected, would lead the 
reader of the text astray. Although Ladner reproduced 
all the miniatures in his study of the manuscript 
(Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, 
N.F., V. pp. 131 ff.) these excellent new plates must 
hereafter serve as the basis for further reference. 
The new publication supplements Ladner also by 
bringing a plate of the vere dignum page and by 
occasionally including the magnificent initials beneath 
the miniatures, as for folios 82r and 118v. On the 
other hand, two initials reproduced by Ladner from 
folio 18 are not illustrated. 

The first section of the text gives the historical 
setting of the codex and a listing of its contents. 
Bishop Warmund was already in office at the time of 
the provincial synod at Milan in 969. Otto III died 
in 1002. Those are the extreme dates, so far as we 
now know, for the codex. For in the distich on folio 
11v Warmund dedicates it to the Virgin, while in 
that on 160v the Kaiser is identified as Otto. There 
is room for doubt, however, regarding the identifi- 
cation of Otto, as there were three generations of 
Ottos during Warmund’s episcopate. To understand 
the problem set by the latter distich let us listen to 
the Virgin: 

Pro bene defenso Warmundo presule facto 
munere te dono caesar diadematis Otto 


Older writers, such as Ebner, encountered no dif- 
ficulty in precisely dating the manuscript on the basis 
of these words for they dated the episcopate of 
Warmund from toor, a year only before the death 
of Otto IIl. Since Savio called attention, however, 
to the presence of Bishop Warmund at the synod 
of 969 the problem of the date of the manuscript has 
not been so simple. The Pro bene defenso (Magnani 
seems to construe Warmundo with defenso as if ge- 
nitive) seems to refer to some aid the particular Otto 
is supposed to have giver. The Warmundo presule 
facto certainly refers to the elevation of Warmund to 
the episcopacy. It is probably the habit, established 
by the older writers, of dating the codex at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century that inclines one at first 
to a dating at the end of the possible period, 969-1002. 
And Magnani has tried to strengthen this choice of 
his by adducing at length the struggle of Warmund 
with Arduin, Margrave of Ivrea (King of Italy), around 
the year tooo, as the matter referred to by the Pro 
bene defenso. While it is hard to give up an accu- 
stomed dating, the liklihood of an earlier date is 
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strong for various reasons. First, the Warmundo pre- 
sule facto is scarcely thinkable thirty years after the 
event. Second, ifthe Pro bene defenso refers to specific 
help other than in the bishop’s election, there were 
always plenty of occasions in the struggles of the 
clergy set up in power by Otto I, It was Otto I who 
was engaged in long and famous contests with Mar- 
grave Berengar I of Ivrea (King Berengar II of Italy), 
much more serious and personal than that of his 
grandson with Arduin, notably a contest for the hand 
of Adelaide, Queen of Italy, whom Otto cavalierly 
rescued from Berengar and made his empress. Third, 
Warmund in his Adlocutio episcopi Ipporediensis de- 
clares specifically that he was elected bishop per nostri 
senioris tmperatoris concessionem (and through Christ, 
of course); the emperor then was Otto I, and the 
phrase offers a striking confirmation to our Pro bene 
defenso Warmundo presule facto. Assuredly, to have 
Otto receive the crown from the Virgin as a reward 
for his help to Warmund (I should guess in the 
episcopal election) is a vain fiction; but it is imagin- 
able, at least, in the case of Otto I, who had become 
King of the Lombards in the course of his struggles 
with Berengar of Ivrea, where Warmund was ap- 
pointed bishop, and therefore imperial agent. 

To identify the emperor of the codex as Otto I is 
not to date the manuscript in 969, if that is the very 
beginning of Warmund’s tenure, but to place it early 
rather than late in his career. With such a dating 
there are miscelianeous bits that fall into line. A 
‘‘Warimondo”’ was camerario at the imperial palace 
of Pavia, Sept. 27, 962. Otto I, creator of many 
bishoprics, appointer of countless bishops, and active 
as pope-maker in the sixties, may have chosen this 
chamberlain for Ivrea, at least he chose a Warmund, 
whose gratefulness the a//ocutio and the distich testify. 
The Sacramentary of Ivrea the bishop then prepared 
for the Virgin, who had given the king’s crown (as 
seen in the miniature for the Missa pro regibus, 
which the identifying distich surrounds) to the Otto 
that championed Warmund’s election. Its first two 
miniatures represent the coronation of a king and the 


consecration of a bishop. The king is shown bearded; 
Otto I was thus crowned at twenty-four years of age, 
but Otto II at six, and Otto III at three. The intro- 
duction of these two offices (the former a remarkably 
interesting one to the liturgist) before the eucharistic 
preface is suggestive, in view of the relation of 
Warmundéd to Otto I, the king who, unlike his father, 
had himself anointed and crowned at Aachen as an 
inauguration of his policy of favoring the clergy to 
balance against the feudal lords. The thankfulness of 
Warmund is intelligible in the light of the importance 
of Ivrea then: it was the residence of the king of 
Italy Berengar II and later of Arduin, therefore, 
important among Italian sees. 

The second section of Magnani’s text is devoted to the 
miniatures ; it gives under the heading of iconography 
a useful brief description of each and the legends 
with which they are accompanied, and under the 
heading of style something of their historical position 
and relation to other works. The other Warmundian 
manuscripts illustrated (Ivrea codices IV, XVIII, XX, 
and LXXXV) show sufficient analogies with each other 
and with the Sacramentary to indicate the existence 
of a local scriptorium. The Arnulf Psalter of the 
Dyson Perrins collection is introduced and illustrated, 
but the stylistic difference between this presumably 
Milanese manuscript and those of the Ivrea scripto- 
rium impresses me more than the resemblance. Ma- 
gnani is so insistent on the unity of style in the 
Sacramentary miniatures that he somewhat too scorn- 
fully rejects Ladner’s division of them into four 
groups at the same time that he tacitly accepts 
Ladner’s grouping of those on folios 32r, 34r and 
160v. He might well have accepted also Ladner’s 
grouping of folios 221 and 222, whether it be identity 
of hand or of prototype that unites them, The other 
miniatures tempt to further study. In fine, Magnani’s 
book has as a whole fulfilled its purpose of attracting 
our admiration and interest to an outstanding example 
of Ottonian illumination. 


JoHN SHAPLEY 





Initial from Sacramentary of Ivrea 





